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The 


BY JOSEPHINE 
all eame over me, as you might say, 
I began to tell the new house- 
about the Not that | 


known hefore, of course, what 


r 
| when 
hadn’t a 
queer sort of life was led in that house; 
it hard the first 
goodness knows. then, a body 
get to anything. And _ there 
in it—I’ll swear that to 
! Although a lie’s a lie, any 
put it, and if all I’m told 
but Vll let you judge for yourself. 

As I say, it was when I began to break 
Margaret that it all 
and I looked about me, in a way of speak- 
how I should put it to her. 
She’d been house-parlor maid in a big 
establishment in the country 
what was expected of her well enough, 
and | the first she'd fit in 
nicely with us; a steady, quiet girl, like 
the best of the Scotch, looking to 
her wages, and to be 
herself, some day, perhaps. 

But Hodges brought the 
with the porringers on it and the silver 
mugs and said, 


maid work. 


was enough months, 


But ean 
used was 


harm 


no 


my 
dying day 


aN you 


in came over me, 


for 


ing’, 
and knew 


saw from 
save 
get houseke¢ per 


when trav 


‘I suppose this young lady ‘Il 
these Mrs. Umbleby?” and when 
Margaret looked surprised and said, 

‘I didn’t 
the 


them, 


take 


uD, 


children 
supposed to wait 
as | it all 
for the first time in 
five years T really saw where I stood, like. 

I stared at Hodges then at 
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there 
am I 
then, 
came over me, and 


know were 


in family 


n too ?”’ 


say, 


and 
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the girl, and the arly dow 


ani 


trav ne went 


n 
mgst us. 

‘Do you mean to say 
her, 
the 
my 


you haven't told 
Sarah?” savs Hodges (and that wa 
first called 
given name). 

‘She’s_ told 

rather 
children 


most 


time that ever lh me by 
nothing,” 
short, 
feeble 


Margaret 
if it’s i 
minded, I take 


an 
valid 
it unkind, Mrs. 
never cared for that 
eould have had 
month this long 
as nurse.” 

“Take the tray 
Mr. 
have a 
I sat 
silk 
of 
he bound. 


swers, * and in 
or 
Umbleby, for 
ort of 
tive 


if Vd 


I've 
anid 
dollars 


wanite dl 1 


thing, 
my twents 
time 
go out 
irself, 
said, “and Ul 
Margaret; and 
smoothed black 
silk, 


11) 


up this time 
Hodges, please,” I 
little talk 
down and 
skirt (1 
afternoon ) 


with 
iy 
black 


} 
rn, 


always wore 


an nervously enou 
The five years rolled away 
day 


like vester 
as they do now . as they do now 
I saw myself, in my mind’s eve, nev 
to the place, and inclined to feel strange. 
as I always did when I made a 

though I was twenty-five and no chicken, 
but than mm hav 
ing had my troubles early and got over 
them. I'd just left my place 
maid and seamstress 


( har ve, 


rather more’ settled st. 
chamlb« r 
in a big city house, 
and though it was September, T was look 
ing out for the country, for 
tired of the and hours and 
excitement that I ahead of im It 
and balls every nig and 


I was mortal 
noise 
“AW 
was parties 
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me sitting up to undress the young ladies; 
for they kept no maid, like so many rich 
Americans, and yet 
them. There 

either, the 
strong, and we 


some one must do 
for Was ho housekeeper 
mistress 


had to use 


and was not very 
our own re- 
sponsibility more than I liked—for I 
wasn’t paid for that, do you see, and 
that’s what they forget in this country. 
“T think I’ve got you suited at last, 
Sarah,” the of the office had said 


a nice, quiet place in the coun- 


head 
to me, ~*~ 
trv, good pay and light work, but every- 
thing as it should be, you 
help besides the 
and only one in family. 

in a 


understand. 
Four in housekeeper, 
with- 


Sunday 


Church 


mile, and every other 
for yourself.” 

That what I wanted, and I 
packed my box thankfully and left New 
York for good, 1 hoped; and I got 
wish, for I’ve the 


it since. 


was just 
my 
never seen inside of 

A middle-aged coachman in good, quiet 
country livery met me at the little sta- 
tion, and though he was a still-mouthed 
fellow and rather reserved, I made out 
quite a little idea of the place on the 
way. The mistress, Mrs. Childress, was 
a young widow, deep in her mourning, 
so there The house- 
had 
me, 
eook 
Every- 
and regular, 
and it was hoped that the new up-stairs 
maid wouldn’t be one for excitement and 
The inside man had been valet 
to Mr. Childress, and was much trusted 
and liked by the family. I 
that old John bit 
that direction. 


was no 
her 
up. 


company. 
old nurse, 
John, 
coachman-gardener, and 
both Catholies. 
very quiet 


keeper was who 
brought 


Vas 


drove 
the 


her who 


his wife 


Was 


thing went on 


gavety. 


could see 
was a jealous in 

We drove in through a black iron gate 
with cut-stone posts and old black iron 
lanterns on top, and the moment we were 
inside the gates I began to take a fancy 
to the place. It kept up like 
the but it was neat 
enough to show that things were taken 
thought for, and the beds of asters and 
dahlias and 


wasn’t 


places at home, 


marigolds as we got near 
the house seemed so home-like and bright 
to me I could have cried for comfort. 
Childerstone was the name of the place; 
it was eut into a big boulder by the side 


of the entrance, and just as we drove up 
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to the door John stopped to pick some 


dahlias for the house (being only me in 
the wagon), and | took my first good loo! 
ut my home for eight years afterward. 
There about it that 
went to It was built of gra) 
eut good-sized blocks, square 
with two windows each side the hall door 
To some it might cold 
but not to one sid 
over ivy, 


was something 


my heart. 
stone in 
have seemed 
looking, me, for 
was all and the thickness of 
the walls and the deep sills looked solid 
and comfortable after those nasty brown 
stone things all glued to one another i: 
the city. It looked old and 
and settled like, the just at 
going down, struck the windows like fir 
and the clean panes 
that light -over 
that stillness, with now 


respec a’ lk 
and sun, 
shone. There was 
yellow everything and 
and then a leat 
or so dropping quietly down, that makes 
the fall of the 
my mind. 

The beeches, and the 
trunks of them were gray, like the house, 
and the leaves all light lemon-colored, 
like the sky, and that’s the way I always 
think of Childerstone—gray and yellow 
end still. Just a 
(you crows here) 
the 
they flew, there 
the place. I 
have found it 
so to me. 


year so pleasant, to 


house stood in 


few 
went 
for their ery as 
wasn’t a 


clean and 


eall 


house, 


rooks 
them over 
and except 
sound about 
how others might 


sad, but it 


can see 


never seemed 


John set me down at the servants’ en- 
trance, and there, before 
the hall, the 
The cook in her cheek apron was 
the front of the 
big French range with the tears stream- 
ing down her working over her 
rosary beads and gabbling to drive you 
crazy. 


ever I got 
properly into strangeness 
began. 
kneeling on floor in 
face, 


Over her stood a -youngish but 
severe-appearing man in a white linen 
coat like a ship’s steward, trying to get 
her up. 

“Come. Katey,” he was saying, “ core, 
woman, up with and help—she’ll 
do no harm, the poor soul! Look aft- 
I'll send for the doe- 
tor and see to madam—it’s only a fit, 
most like!” 

Then he and ran forward to 
give a hand to my box. 

“You're the chambermaid, 
sure,” he said. 


you 


er her, now, and 


saw mm 


miss, I’m 
“T’m sorry to say you'll 
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STOOD 


find us a bit 
down with a sort, and 
the madat’s strong herself. 
Are you much of a hand to look after 
the sick ?” 


“T’m not so clumsy as some,” 


upset. The housekeeper’s 
of 


too 


stroke some 


none 


I said; 
“let me see her,” and so we left the cook 
to her prayers he 
to my room. 

I got 
and 


and carried my box 
into a print dress and apron 
went to the housekeeper’s room. 
She was en elderly person, and it looked 
to me as if she was in her last sickness. 
She didn’t know any one, and so I was 
as good as another, and I had her tidy 
and comfortable in bed by the time the 
doctor came. He said 
watching through the 
some medicine, but I 

little hope for her. I made up a bed 
in the and all that night she 
chattered and muttered and took me for 
different ones, her fever 
went and came. Toward morning she got 
quiet and, as I thought, sensible again. 


need 
and left 
he had 


she would 
night 
could see 


room, 


according as 


AMONG THE BEECHES 


* Are you a nurse?” she says to me. 
“ Yes, Mrs. Shipman; be still and rest,” 
I told her, to soothe her. 


“Tm glad the children are sent away,” 


she went on, after a bit; “*twould break 
their mother’s heart if they got the fever. 
Are the toys packed ?” 

‘re, 


and sent.” 


yes,” I answered, “all packed 


‘Be sure there’s enough frocks for 


Master Robertson,” she 
“he’s so hard on 


begged me; 
them and his aunties 
And my baby must 
have her woolly rabbit at night or her 
darling heart will be just broken!” 

“The rabbit is packed,” I said, “ and 
I saw to the frocks myself.” 
but 
they’re 


are so particular. 


There’s the sick 
that’s to 
So she slept, and 
I got a little nap for myself. I 
glad the children 
morning, 
lost her 
the 


with 
and 


one Way 
like that, 
humor them, you see. 


when 


was 
were next 


cor rk 


break 


by 
the 
to 

water - back 


away 
for she 
he ad, 


range, sO 


was worse; 
managed 


the 


and 
that 




















ool 


leaked, and John and Ilodges were mop- 
ping and mending all day. The madam 
herself bad and the doetor 
brought a nursing Sister from a Cath- 


had a turn, 
olie convent near there to look after her; 
she wasn’t allowed to know how bad her 
old hurse Was, 

So it turned out that I'd been a week 
in the without ever 
The Sister and I 
on the stairs and chat a 
and once I 
with her. 

‘It’s a 
sent away,” 


house seeing my 
would meet 


little evenings, 


mistress. 


took a turn in the grounds 


good the children are 
I said; “they always add to 
the bother when there’s sickness.” 
“Why. are there children?’ says she. 
“Oh girl,” I an- 
swered. Shipman is 
She thinks 


seems, as 


thing 


yes, a boy and a 
“Poor old Mrs. 
forever talking about them. 
their 
their mother’s.” 

‘IT wish they 


she’s nurse, it 


she was 
were here, then,” says 
she, “for I don’t like the looks of 
patient at all. She doesn’t speak seven 
words a day, and there’s really little or 
nothing the matter with her that I 
see. She’s and 
that’s all. 
og 

That night, after both patients were 
settled, room and 
took a glance at the old lady, who was 
going fast 


my 


can 
and 
I wonder 


nervous she’s low 


she wants cheering, 
the doctor doesn’t see 
she 


came up to my 


“Mrs. Childress will soon have to 


then, 
the 


and 
about 


this,” she said; 
suddenly, “ Are 
children, Sarah?” 

“ Sure them?” TI repeated after 
‘In what way, Sister?” 


know about 


vou sure 
about 
he r. 
“That there are any?” says she. 
“Why, of course,” I answered. 
Shipman talks of nothing else. 
with their aunty, in 


“ Mrs. 
They’re 
where. It’s a good thing there are some, 
for. from what she says when she’s ram- 
bling, the house and all the property 
would go out of the family otherwise. 
It’s been five generations in the Chil- 
dress family, but the nearest 
cousin who married a Jew, and the 
family hate her for it. But Master 
Robertson makes it all safe, Mrs. Ship- 
man 


now is a 


says.” 

said the Sister. 
“T took in a dear little picture of the 
bov and girl this afternoon to cheer her 


“ That’s a queer thing,” 
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bit, 


were 


upoia 


told 


real 


and her to try to think 
the who'd soon be 
with her, for that matter, and so happy 
to see their dear mamma, and she went 
white as a sheet and fainted in my arms. 
Of course I didn’t refer to it 
She’s quiet now, holding the 
but I feared were dead 
hadn’t known.” 

“Oh no,” said I, “I’m sure not,” and 
then I that Id told 
there was but one in family. However, 
that’s often said when there’s a nurse to 
take eare of small children (though it’s 
not quite fair, perhaps), and I was cer- 
tain of the children, anyway, for ther 
were toys all about Mrs. Shipman’s room 
and 


they ones, 


again 
picture, 


they and you 


remembered been 


some seed-cookies and “ animal- 
as they call those odd little 
biscuits, in a tin on her mantel. 


lLlowever, we 


erackers,”’ 


were soon to learn some- 
thing that made me, at least, all the more 
eurious. The doctor came that morning 
told the Sister that her services 
would be no longer required, after he 
had seen her patient. 


and 


“ Mrs. Childress is perfectly recovered,” 
he said, “and unfortunately 
conceived a grudge against you, Sister. 
I need anyway, in the _ village. 
Poor old Shipman ean’t last the night 
and I want all that business dis- 
posed of very quietly. I have decided 
not to tell Mrs. Childress until it is all 
and the done with. She 
is in a very morbid state, and as I knew 
lier husband well I have taken this step 
on my own responsibility. 


she has 


vou, 


now, 


over funeral 


Hodges seems 
perfectly able to run things; and, to tell 
the truth, it would do your mistress far 
more good to attend to that 
he said, turning to me. 

“It would be a good thing for the poor 
lady to have some one about her, doctor,” 
the Sister put in, quietly. “If there 
were children in the house, now—” 

“Children!” he cried, pulling himself 
up and staring at her. “ Did you speak 
to her about them? Then that accounts 
for it! I should have warned you.” 

“Then they did die?” she asked him. 
“That’s what I thought.” 

“T’m afraid not,” he said, shaking his 
head with a queer sort of sad little smile. 
“T forgot you were new here. Why, my 
dear Sister, didn’t you know that—” 

“ Exeuse but there’s no sign 


herself,” 


me, sir, 
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MY MISTRESS WAS EMBROIDERING ON SOME LITTLE FROCKS 
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did 


Hlodges, coming in a 


of your mare about you tie her?” 
hurry, 
and l 
never heard the end of the sentence. 
Well, I’m running on too 


little odds 


says great 


and the doetor swore and ran off, 
long with 
and ends, as I’m 
Margaret felt when I started telling her 
all about it. The truth is, I dreaded 
then, just as ] dread now, to get at the 
real story 
in the 

quickly now. 


these alias 


and look our conduct straight 


face. But VTll get on more 

Old Mrs. Shipman died very quiet in 
her sleep,and madam wasn’t told, which 
I didn’t half like. The doctor was called 
out of those parts to attend on his father 
very suddenly, and Hodges managed the 
funeral and all. It was plain to see he 
was a very trusty, silent fellow, devoted 
to the family. I 
as I could, 


drawing-room 


took as much off him 
and I dusting the 
the the funeral, 
when IT happened to pick up a photograph, 
in a silver frame, of the same little fel- 
low in the picture the Sister had shown 
a dear little boy in short kilts. 
“That’s Master isn’t it?” 
I said, very carelessly, looking at 
him—I will 
gave a start. 


was 


day of 


he 
Robertson, 
not 
own I was curious. He 
Master 
put it 


that’s 


choose to 


‘Yes ves, certainly, 
Robertson if 
that said, and I saw him put 


his hand up to his 


vou 
way,” he 
his eves and mouth 
he left the room. 
I didn’t question him again, naturally; 
hard man to and 
William Hodges, and no 
one in the house but respected him, 
That day Mrs. Childress for the 
first was a 


twitehed and 


he Was a CTOSS 


very 
haughty, was 
I saw 


time. She sweet, 


but 


pretty 
thing, about my own age, younger- 
looking, fair, with gray eyes. She was 
and face all fallen 
like, with grief and _ hope- 

I felt for her from the moment 
her. And all the that Id 
made up my mind what her trouble was: 
I thought that the children were’ idiots, 
feeble-minded, and 
would go to the Jew 
in the that his family 
hating her for it! Folly, of course, but 
women will have fancies, and that seemed 
to fit in with all I’d heard. 

She’d told that Shipman 


away with some light, infectious fever, 


in heavy erépe, her 


and sodden 
lessness 


I saw more 


maybe, or anyhow, 


so the property 


end, and were 


been was 
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took it mildly, and said 
was no need to get any one in her 


and she 


tha r 


very 
plac at present. 

* Tlodges will attend to everything,” 
she said, in her pretty, tired way; “ not 
that there’s for 


womanh, 


much to do one poor 

“ Things may mend, ma’am, and you’! 
feel more like having some friends about 
you, most likely, later on,” I said, to 
cheer her a bit. 

She shook her head sadly. 

“No, Sarah—if I can’t 
own me, Vll have no others,” sh 
said, and I thought I saw what she meant 
and said no more. 

That night the and the legal 
gentleman that looked after the family 
were with us, 
kept them for dinner. 
with the serving, 


no, have my 


about 


doctor 
affairs and my mistress 
I helped Hodges 
and was in the butler’s 
pantry after Mrs. Childress had left them 
with and and as 
Hodges had left the door ajar I could- 
n’t help catching a bit of the talk now 
and then. 

“The worst of it 
the children,” 


their coffee cigars, 


is this trouble about 
“ She will 


said the doctor. 
grieve herself into a decline, I’m afraid 
‘I suppose there’s no hope?” said the 
other gentleman. 
‘No hope?” the 
o Why, man, 


burst 


dead 


doctor out. 


Robertson’s been SIX 


months !” 
“To be 
so long. 
bad,” 
the door. 


sure—l’d forgotten it was 
Well, it’s too bad, too 


Ilodges came back and closed 


well, 
and 


I must say I was thoroughly put out 
with the doetor. Why should he have 
told me a lie? And it was mostly from 
that that I deliberately disobeyed him 
that night, for I knew from the way he 
had spoken to the Sister that he didn’t 
wish ehildren But I ecould- 
n't help it, for when I came to her room 


mentioned. 


to see if I could help her, she was sitting 
in her black bedroom gown with her long 
hair in two braids, crying over the. chil- 
dren’s picture. “ Hush, hush, ma’am!” 
I said, kneeling by her and soothing her 
head. “If they were here, you may be 
sure they wouldn’t wish it.” 

“Who? Who?” she answers me, quite 
wild, but not all. I saw this 
and spoke it out boldly, for it was plain 
that she liked me. 


angry at 
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how 
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out. 
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Was 
too 


osed 


out 
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rom 
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ting 
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“ Your children, ma’am,” I said, softly 
but very firm; “and you should control 
yourself and be cheerful and act as if 
they were here—as if it had pleased God 
to let vou have them and not Himself!” 

Such a look as she gave me! But soon 
she seemed to melt like, and put out her 
arm over my shoulders. 

“What a beautiful way to put it, 
Sarah!” says she, in a dreamy kind of 
way. “Do you really think God has 
them—somewhere ¢” 

“Why, of course, ma’am,” said I, 
shocked in good earnest. “ Who else?” 

“Then you think I might love them, 
just as if—just as if—” here she began 
to sob. 

“Why, Mrs. Childress,” I said, 
‘where is vour belief? That’s all that’s 
left to mothers. I know, for I’ve lost two, 
and their father to blame for it, which 
vou need never say,” I told her. 

She patted my shoulder very kindly. 
“But. oh, Sarah, if only they were 
here!” she eried, “ really, really here!” 

“T know, I know,” I said, “ it’s very 
hard. gut try to think it, ma’am 
it helped me for weeks. Think they’re in 
the room next you here, and you'll sleep 
better for it.” 

“ Shall I?” she whispered, gripping my 
hand hard. “I believe I would—how 
well you understand me, Sarah! And 
will you help me to believe it?” 

I saw she was feverish, and I knew 
what it means to get one good refreshing 
night without erying, and so I said, “ Of 
course 1 will, ma’am; see, I'll open the 
door into the next reom, and you can 
faney them in their cribs, and Ill sleep 
in there as if it was to look after 
them, like.” 

Well, she was naught but a child her- 
self, the poor dear! and she let me get 
her into bed like a lamb, and put her 
cheek into her hand and went off like 
a baby. It almost scared me to see how 
easy she was to manage, if one did but 
vet hold of the right way. She looked 
brighter in the morning, and as Hodges 
had told me that Shipman used to do 
for her, I went in and dressed her—not 
that I was ever a lady’s-maid, mind you, 
but I’ve always been one to turn my 
hand easily to anything I had a mind 
to. and I was growing very fond of my 
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poor lady—and then I was a little proud, 
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Vil own, of being able to do more for her 
than her own medical man, who couldn't 
trust a sensible woman with the truth! 

She clung to me all the morning, and 
after my work was done I persuaded her 
to come out for the air. The doctor had 
ordered it long ago, but she was obsti- 
nate, and would searcely go at all. That 
day, however, she took a good stroll 
with me, and it brought a bit of color 
into her cheeks. Just as we turned to- 
ward the house she sat down on a big 
rock to rest herself, and I saw her lip 
quiver and her eves begin to fill. I fol- 
lowed her look, and there was a child’s 
swing, hung from two ropes to a low 
bough. It must have been rotted with 
the rains, for it looked very old and the 
board seat was cracked and worn. All 
around—it hung in a sort of little glade 

were small piles of stones and bits of 
oddments that only children get together, 
like the little magpies they are. 

There’s no use to expect any one but 
a mother or one who’s had the constant 
care of little ones to understand the tears 
that come to your eyes at a sight like 
that. What they leave behind is worse 
than what they take with them: their 
curls and their fat legs and the kisses 
they gave vou are all shut into the grave, 
but what they used to play with stays 
there and mourns them with you. 

I saw a wild look come into her 
eyes, and I determined to quiet her at 
any cost. 

“ There, there, ma’am,” I said quickly, 
‘’tis only their playthings. Supposing 
they were there now and enjoying them! 
You go in and take your nap, as the 
doctor ordered, and leave me behind. . . .” 

She saw what I meant in a twinkling. 
and the color jumped into her face 
again. She turned and hurried in, and 
just as she went out of sight she looked 
over her shoulder, timid like, and waved 
her hand—only a bit of a wave, but I 
saw it. 

Under a big stone in front of me—for 
that part of the grounds was left wild, 
like a little grove—I saw a rusty tin 
biseuit-box, and as IT opened it, curiously, 
to pass the time,-I found it full of little 
stoneware platters and cups. Hardly 
thinking what I did, I arranged them as 
if laid out for tea, on a flat stone, and 
left them there. When I went to waken 
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her for lunch, I started, for some more 
those platters were on the table by her 
ed, and a white woolly rabbit and a 
picture-book! She blushed, but I took no 
notice, and after her luncheon I spied 
her going quickly back to the little grove. 

“ Madam’s taking a turn for the bet- 
ter, surely,” Hodges said to me that 
fternoon. “She’s eating like a Chris- 
tian now. What have you done to her, 
Miss Umbleby?” (I went as “ Miss,” for 
it’s much easier to get a place so.) 

“Mr. Hodges,” I said, facing him 
«juarely, “the doctors don’t know every- 
thing. You know as well as I that it’s 
out of nature not to mention children, 
where they’re missed every hour of the 
lay and every day of the month. It’s 
asing the heart that’s wanted — not 
mothering it.” 

“What d’you mean?” he says, staring 
it me. 

“T mean toys and such like,” I an- 
swered him, very firm, “and talk of 
them that’s not here to use them, and 
even pretending that they are, if that 
will bring peace of mind, Mr. Hodges.” 

Ile rubbed his clean-shaven chin with 
his hand. 

“Well, well!” he said at last; “ well, 
well, well! You’re a good girl, Miss 
Umbleby, and a kind one, that’s certain. 
[ never thought o’ such a thing. Maybe 
it’s all right, though. But who could 
mnderstand a woman, anyway?” 

“ That’s not much to understand,” said 
[ shortly, and left him staring at me. 

She came in late in the afternoon 
with the rabbit under her arm, and there 
was Mr. Hodges in the drawing-room 
laying out the tea—we always had every- 
thing done as if the master was there, 
and guests, for the matter of that; she 
insisted on it. He knew his place as 
well as any man, but his eye fell on the 
rabbit, and he looked very queer and 
nearly dropped a cup. She saw it and 
began to tremble and go white, and it 
came over me thén that now or never 
was the time to clinch matters, or she'd 
nearly die from shame and I couldn’t 
soothe her any more. 

“Perhaps Hodges had better go out 
and bring in the rest of the toys, ma’am,” 
I says, very careless, not looking at her. 
“It’s coming on for rain. And he can 


take an umbrella .. . shall he?” 
Vou. CXIX.—No. 711 —42 





-nod to him. 
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She stiffened up and gave a sort of 


“Yes, Hodges, go,” she said, half in 
a whisper, and he bit his lip, and swal- 
lowed hard, and said, 

“Very good, madam,” and went. 

Well, after that, you can see how it 
would be, can’t you? One thing led to 
another, and one time when she was not 
well for a few days and rather low, I 
actually got the two little cribs down 
from the garret and ran up some white 
draperies for them. She’d hardly let me 
leave her, and indeed there was not so 
much work that I couldn’t manage very 
well. She gave all her orders through 
me, and I was well pleased to do for 
her and let Mr. Hodges manage things, 
which he did better than poor old Ship- 
man, I’ll be bound. By the time we told 
her about Shipman’s death she took it 
very easy—indeed, I think, she’d have 
minded nothing by that time, she had 
grown so calm and almost healthy. 

Mr. Hodges would never catch my eye, 
and I never talked private any more 
with him, but that was the only sign 
he didn’t approve, and he never spoke 
for about a month, but joined in with 
me by little and little, and never said 
a word but to shrug his shoulders when 
[ ordered up a tray with porringers on 
it for the nursery (she had a bad cold, 
and got restless and grieving). I left 
her in the nursery with the tray and went 
out to him, for I saw he wished to speak 
to me st last. 

“Doctor Wilmet would think well of 
this, if he was here? Is that your idea, 
Miss Umbleby?” he said to me, very 
dry. (The doctor had never come back, 
but gone to be head of a big asylum out 
in the West.) 

“1m sure I don’t know, Mr. Hodges,” 
T answered. “TI think any doctor could- 
n’t but be glad to see her gaining every 
day, and when she feels up to it and 
guests begin to come again, she'll get 
willing to see them and forget the loss 
of the poor little things.” 

“The loss of what?” says he, frown- 
ing at me. 

“Why, the children,” I answered. 

“ What children ?” 

* Master Robertson, of course, and Miss 
Winifred,” I said, quite vexed with his 
obstinacy. (I had asked her once if the 
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baby was named after her, and she 
nodded and went away quickly.) 

“See here, my girl,” says he, “there’s 
no good keeping this up for my benefit. 
I’m not going into a decline, you know. 
IT know as well as you do that she couldn’t 
lose what she never had!” 

“« Never had ’!” I gasped. 
had any children ?” 

“Of not,” he said, steadying 
me, for my knees got weak all of a sud- 
den. “ That’s what’s made all the trouble 
—tbat’s what’s so unfortunate! D’you 
mean to say you didn’t know?” 

I sank right down on the stairs. 
the pictures!” I burst out. 

“Tf you mean that picture of Mr. 
Robertson Childress when he was a little 
lad and the other one of him and his 
sister that died when a baby, and chose 
to fancy they was hers,” says he, point- 
ing up-stairs, “it’s no fault of mine, 
Miss Umbleby.” 

And no more it was. What with poor 
old Shipman’s ramblings and thé doetor’s 
words that I had twisted into what they 
never meant, I had got myself into a 
fine pickle. 


“ She never 


course 


“ But 


“But what shall I do, Mr. Hodges?” 
I said, stupid like, with the surprise and 


the shock of it. 
stopped now.” 

“That’s for you to decide,” said he, 
in his reserved, cold way. “I have my 
silver to do.” 

Well, I did decide. I lay awake all 
night at it, and maybe I did wrong, but 
IT hadn’t the heart to see the red go out 
of her cheek and the little shy smile 
off her pretty mouth. It hurt no one, 
and the mischief was done, anyway— 
there’d be no heir to Childerstone now. 
For five generations it had been the same 
—a son and a daughter to every pair, 
and the old place about as dear to each 
son, as I made out, as ever his wife 
or child could be. General Washington 
had stopped the night there, and some 
great French general that helped the 
Americans had come there for making 
plans to attack the British, and Colonel 
Robertson Childress that then was had 
helped him. They had plenty of English 
kin and some in the Southern States, 
but no near friends near them, on ac- 
count of my mistress’ husband having to 
live in Switzerland for his health and 


“Tt ’d kill her if I 


his father dying young (as he did), so thai 
his mother couldn’t bear the old plac 
But as soon as Mr. Robertson was to] 
he was cured and could live where h, 
liked, he made for Childerstone and 
brought his bride there—a stranger fro) 
an American family in Switzerland 
and lived but three months. If an: 
body was ever alone, it was that poor 
lady, I’m sure. There was no big hou 
like theirs anywhere about—no count 
families, as you might say—and thos 
that had called from the village sly 
wouldn’t see, in her mourning. And 
out of that house she would not go, by 
cause he had loved it so; it was pitiful. 

There’s no good argle-bargling over it 
as my mother used to say. I'd do tl 
same again! For I began it with 
best of motives, and as innocent as 
babe myself of the real truth, you see. 

I can shut my now and it 
comes back to me as it was in the 
garden of autumn afternoons—I alwa 
think of Childerstone in the autun 
somehow. There was an old box hedg: 
there, trimmed into balls and squares 
and beds laid out in patterns, with aster: 
and. marigolds and those little rust 
chrysanthemums that stand the ea 
frosts so well. A windbreak of gr 
evergreens all along two sides kept 
warm and close, and from the south and 
west the sun streamed in on to the sto 
dial that the Childress of General Was! 
ington’s time had had brought over fron 
home. It was set for Surrey, Hodges 
told me once, and no manner of us 
consequently, but very settled and hom: 
like to see, if you understand me. I) 
the middle was an old stone basin al! 
mottled and chipped, and the water rai 
out from a lion’s mouth in some kind 
of brown metal, and trickled down its 
mane and jaws and splashed away. W: 
cleaned it out, she and I, one day, pr 
tending we had help, and Hodges went to 
town and got us some goldfish for it 
They looked very handsome there. Old 
John kept the turf clipped and clean 
and routed out some rustic seats for us 
all gray they were and tottery, but he 
strengthened them, and I smartened them 
up with yellow chintz curtains I found 
in the garret—and I myself brought out 
two tiny armchairs, painted wood, from 
the loft in the coach-house. We'd sit 
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there all the afternoon in September, 
talking a little, me mending and my 
mistress embroidering on some little 
frocks I eut out for her. We talked 
about the children, of course. They got 
to be as real to me as to her, almost. 
Of course at first it was all what they 

uld have been (for she was no fool, 
Mre. Childress, though you may be 
hinking so), but by little and little it 
vot to be what they were. It couldn’t 
e helped. 

Hodges would bring her tea out there, 
nd she’d eat heartily, for she never was 
much of a one for a late dinner, me sew- 
ng all the time; for I always knew my 
place, though I believe in her kind heart 
she’d have been willing for me to eat 
with her, bless her! Then she’d look at 
me so wistful like, and say, “T’ll leave 
vou now, Sarah—eat your tea and don’t 
keep out too late. Good-by—good-by .. .” 
\h, dear me! 

I'd sit and think, with the leaves drop- 
ping quiet and yellow around me and 
the water dripping from the lion’s mouth, 
nd sometimes I’d close my eyes and— 
I'll swear I could hear them playing 
uietly beyond me! They were never 
noisy children. Tl say now something 
| never mentioned, even to her, and I’d 
say it if my life hung by it. More than 
once I’ve left the stoneware tea-set shut 
in the biseuit-box and found it spread out 
of mornings. My mistress slept in the 
room next me with the door open, and am 
{ to think that William Hodges, or 
Katey, crippled with rheumatism, or that 
lazy old John came down and set them 
out? T’ve taken a hasty run down to that 
garden (we called it the children’s gar- 
den after a while) because she took an 
idea, and seen the swing just dying down, 
and.not a breath stirring. That’s the 
plain gospel of it. And I’ve lain in my 
bed, just off the two cribs, and held my 
breath at what I felt and heard. She 
knew it, too. But never heard so much as 
1, and often cried for it. I never knew 
why that should be, nor Hodges, either. 

There was one rainy day I went up 
in the garret and pulled the old rocking- 
horse out and dusted it and put it out 
in the middle and set the door open and 
went away. It was directly over our 
heads as we sat sewing, and—ah, well, 
it’s many years ago now, a many and a 
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many, and it’s no good raking over too 
much what’s past and gone, I know. And 
as Hodges said afterward, the rain on 
the roof was loud and steady... . 

I don’t know why I should have thought 
of the rocking-horse, and she not, that was 
always thinking and planning for them. 
Hodges said it was because I had had 
children. But I could never have af- 
forded them any such toy as that. Still, 
perhaps he was right. It was odd his 
saying that (he knew the facts about me, 
of course, by that time), being such a 
dry man, with no fancy about him, you 
might say, and disliking the whole sub- 
ject, as he always did, but so it was. 
Men will often come out with something 
like that, and quite astonish one. 

He never made a hint of objection 
when I was made housekeeper, and that 
was like him, too, though I was, to say 
so, put over him. But he knew my 
respect for him, black silk afternoons 
or no black silk, and how we all leaned 
on him, really. 

And then Margaret came, as I said, 
and it was all to tell, and a fine mess I 
made of it, and William Hodges that 
settled it, after all. 

For Margaret wanted to pack her box 
directly and get off, and said she’d never 
heard of such doings, and had no liking 
for people that weren’t right. 

“ Not right ?” says Hodges—“ not right ? 
Don’t you make any such mistake, my 
girl. Madam attends to all her law 
business and is at church regularly, and 
if she’s not for much company—well, all 
the easier for us. Her cheques are as 
sensible as any one’s, I don’t care who 
the man is, and a lady has a right to 
her fancies. I’ve lived with very high 
families at home, and if I’m suited, you 
may depend upon it the place is a good 
one. Go or stop, as you like, but don’t 
set up above your elders, young woman.” 

So she thought it over, and the end of 
it all was that she was with us till the 
last. And gave me many a black hour, 
too, poor child! meaning no harm; but 
she admired Hodges, it was plain, and 
being younger than I and far handsomer 
in a dark, Scotch way, it went hard with 
me, for he made‘no sign, and I was 
proud and wouldn’t have showed my feel- 
ings for my life twice over. 

Well, it went on three years more. I 
































































































































































































































































































































338 HARPER’S 
made my little froeks longer and the gold- 
fish grew bigger and we set out new mari- 
golds every year, that was all. It was 
like some quiet dream, when I’ve gone 
back and seemed .a girl again in the green 
lanes at home, with mother clear-starch- 
ing and the rector’s daughter hearing 
my catechism, and Master, Lawrence sent 
off to school for bringing me his first 
partridge. Those dreams seem long and 
short at one and the same time, and I 
wake years older, and yet it has not been 
years that passed, but only minutes. So 
it was at Childerstone. The years went 
by like the hours went in the children’s 
garden, all hedged in like, and quiet, and 
leaving no mark. We all seemed the same 
to one another, and one day was like an- 
other, full, somehow, and busy and hap- 
py, too, in a quiet, gentle way. 

When old Katey lay dying she spoke 
of those days for the first time to me. 
She’d sent up the porringers and set out 
glasses of milk and made cookies in 
heart shapes, with her mouth tight shut 
for all that time, and we never knowing 
if she sensed it rightly or not. But on 
her death-bed she told me that she felt 


the Blessed Mary (as she called her) had 
given those days to my poor mistress 
to make up to her for all she’d lost and 
all she’d never had, and that she’d con- 
fessed her part in it and been cleared 


long ago. I never loved any time better, 
looking ‘back, nor “Hodges either. One 
season the Christmas greens would be up, 
and then before we knew it the ice 
would be out of the brooks, and there 
would be and daffodils for Mr. 
Childress’ grave. 

She and I took all the eare of it, and 
the key to the iron gate of it lay out on 
her low work-table, and one or other 
of us always passing through; but one 
afternoon in summer when I went with 
a basket of June roses, she being not quite 
up to it that day, there on the flat stone 
I saw with my own eyes a little crumpled 
bunch of daisies—all nipped off short, 
such as children pick, and crushed and 
wilted in their hot little hands! And 
on no other tomb but his. But I was 
used to such as that by then... . 

Margaret was handy with her needle, 
and I remember well the day she made 
the linen garden hat with a knot of rose- 
color under the brim. 


erocus 
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“You don’t think this will be t 
old, de you, ma’am?” she said when shi 
showed it to my mistress, and the dea 
lady was that pleased! 

“Not a bit, Margaret,” she said. an. 
I carried it off to Miss Winifred’s close: 
Many’s the time I missed it after that 
and knew too much to hunt. It wa 
hunting that spoiled all, for we tried it 

And yet we didn’t half believe. Heave: 
help us, we knew, but we didn’t believ: 
St. Thomas was nothing to us. 

Margaret was with us three yea: 
when the new family came. Hodges tol: 
us that Hudson River property was look 
ing wp and land was worth more ever 
year. Anyway, in one year two families 
built big houses within a mile of us, and 
we went to call, of course, as in dut 
bound. John grumbled at getting out 
the good harness and having the carriag: 
relined, but my mistress knew what wa 
right, and he had no choice. I dress 
her very careful and we watched her « 
from the door, a thought too pale in her 
black, but sweet as a flower, and ever 
inch full of breeding, as Hodges said. 

I never knew what took place at that 
visit, but she came back with a bright- 
red circle in each cheek and her head very 
high, and spent all the evening in tl 
nursery. Alone, of course, for I heard 
little quick sounds on the piano in t! 
drawing-room, and the fairy-books wer 
gone from the children’s bookshelves, and 
Margaret found them in front of the fi: 
and brought them to me... . 

It was only three days before the ne\ 
family called on us (a pair of ponies t: 
a basket-phaeton—very neat and a nic 
little groom), and my heart jumped into 
my mouth when I saw there were two 
children in with the lady: little girls of 
eight and twelve, I should say. *Twas 
the first carriage callers that ever I'd 
seen in the place, and Hodges says to nx 
as he goes toward the hall: 

“This is something like, 
Umbleby ?” 

But I felt odd and uncertain, and 
when from behind the library door | 
heard the lady say, 

“You see, I’ve kept my word and 
brought my babies, Mrs. Childress—m\ 
son is hardly old enough for yours 
only four—but Helena and Lou can’t 
wait—they are so impatient to see your 
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little girl!’—when I heard that, I saw 
what my poor mistress had been at, and 
the terrible situation we were in (and 
had been in for years) flashed over me, 
and my hands got cold as ice. 

“ Where is she?’ the lady went on. 

At that I went boldly into the library 
and stood by my mistress’ chair—I could- 
n’t desert her then, after all those years. 

“ Where? where?” my poor lady re- 
peated, vague like, and turning her eyes 
so piteous at me that I looked the visitor 
straight in the face, and getting between 
her and my mistress, I said very calmly: 

‘Il think Miss Winifred is in the 
children’s garden, madam; shall I take 
the young ladies there ?” 

For my thought was to get the chil- 
dren out of the way before it all came 
out, you see. 

Oh, the look of gratitude she gave me! 
And yet it was a mad thing to do. But I 
couldn’t desert her—I couldn’t. 

“There, you see, mamma!” cried the 
youngest, and the older one said, 

“We ean find our way, thank you,” 
very civil, to me. 


“Children have sharp eyes,” said the 


lady, laughing; “one can’t hide them 
from each other—haven’t you found 
it so?” 


“ Now what the devil does she mean 
by that?’ Hodges muttered to me as he 
passed by me with the tray. He always 
kept the silver perfect, and it did one’s 
heart good to see his tray: urn and 
sugar and cream just twinkling and the 
toast in a covered dish—old Chelsea it 
was—and new cakes and jam and fresh 
butter, just as they have at home. 

I don’t know what they talked of, for 
I couldn’t find any excuse to stop in the 
room, and she wouldn’t have had it, any- 


way. I went around to the front to 
eatch the children when they should 
come back, and quiet them, but they 


didn’t come, and I was 
to think much about it. 

After about half an hour I saw the 
oldest one coming slowly along by her- 
self, looking very sulky. 

“ Where’s your sister, dear?” I said, 
all in a tremble, for I dreaded how she 
might put it. 

“She’s too naughty—I can’t get her 
to leave,” she says, pettishly, and burst 
into the library ahead of me. My mis- 
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tress’ face was scarlet and her eyes like 
two big stars—for the first time I saw 
that she was a beauty. Her breath came 
very quick, and I knew as well as if I'd 
been there all the time that she’d been 
letting herself go, as they say, and talked 
io her heart’s content about what she’d 
never have a chance to talk again to any 
guest. She was much excited, and the 
other woman knew it and was puzzled, 
[ could see, from the way she looked 
at her. 

Now the girl burst into talk. 

“Mamma, Lou is so naughty!” she 
cried. “I saw the ponies coming up 
the drive, and I told her it was time, 
but she wouldn’t come!” 

“Gently, daughter, gently,” said the 
lady, and put her arm around her and 
soothed her hair. “Why won’t Lou 
come 9? 

I can see that room now, as plain as 
any picture in a frame: the setting sun 
all yellow on the gilt of the rows of 
books, the streak of light on the waxed 
oak floor, the urn shining in the last 
rays. There was the mother patting the 
big girl, there was Hodges with his hand 
on the tray, and there was me standing 
behind my mistress, with her red cheeks 
and her poor heaving bosom. 

“Why won’t Lou come?” she asked the 
girl again. 

* Beeause,” 
very 


she says, still fretful, and 
loud and clear—* because she is 
taking a pattern of the little girl’s hat 
and trying to twist hers into that shape! 
I told her you wouldn’t like it.” 

My mistress sprang up, and the chair 
fell down with a crash behind her. I 
turned (Hodges says) as white as a sheet 
and moved nearer her. 

“Tat!” she 
Whose hat?” . 

There seemed to be a jingling, like 
sleigh-bells, all through the air, and I 
thought I was going crazy, till I saw 
that it came from the tray, where Hodges’ 
hand was shaking so, and yet he couldn’t 
take it off. 

“The hat with the rose-colored ribbon 
en it,” said the girl—“the one we saw 
as we drove in, you know, mamma. It’s 
so becoming.” 

“Sarah! Sarah! did you hear? Did 
you hear?” shrieked my mistress. “ She 
saw, Sarah; she saw!” 


gasped. “What hat? 
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Then the color went out of her like 
when you blow out a candle, and she 
put her hand to her heart. 

“Oh, oh, what pain!” she said, very 
quickly, and Hodges cried, “My God, 
she’s gone!” and I caught her as she fell 
and we went down together, for my knees 
were shaking. 

When I opened my eyes there was 
only Margaret there, wetting my fore- 
head, for William had gone for a doctor. 
Not that it was of any use, for she never 
breathed. But the 
was lovely. 

We got her on her bed, and the sight 
of her there brought the tears to me, and 
I cried out: “Oh dear, oh dear! She 
was all I had in the world, and now—” 

“Now you’ve got me, my girl, and 
isn’t that worth anything to you, Sarah?” 

That was William Hodges, and he put 
his arm over my shoulder, right before 
Margaret, and looked so kind at me, so 
kind— I saw in a moment that no one 
else was anything to him and that he 
had always cared for me. And that, 
coming so sudden, when I had given up 
all hope of it, was too much for me, weak 
as I was, and I fainted off again, and 
woke up raving hot with fever and half 
out of my mind; but not quite, for I kept 
begging them to put off the funeral till 
I should be able to be up. 

But this, of 
and by the 


smile on her face 


not done, 
out of hos- 


course, 
time I 


was 
was 
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pital the turf was all in place on her 
dear grave. 

William had managed everything and 
had picked out all the little keepsake: 
I should have chosen—the heirs wer 
most kind, though Jews. Indeed, I'v. 
felt different to that sort of people ev. 
since; for they, not caring for the hous: 
on account of its being lonely, to th 
way of thinking, made it into a chi 
dren’s home for those of their belief a 
were poor and orphaned, and whatev 
may have been, the old place will nev: 
lack for children now. 

I never stepped foot in the grow 
again; for William Hodges, though thx 
gentlest and fairest of men, nev 
thwarted me but once, and it was in just 
that direction. Moreover, he forbade m 
to speak of what only he and I kn 
for a certainty, and he was one of th: 
sort that when a command is laid it’ 
best kept. 

We’ve two fine children—girl and lx 
—and he never murmured at the nam: 
IT chose for them. Indeed, considerins 
what my mistress’ will left me and what 
his master had done for him, he was a 
pleased as I. 

“They’re named after our two best 
friends, Sarah,” he said, looking hard at 
me once. 

And I nodded my head; but if she saw 
me, in heaven, she knew who were it 
my heart when I named them! 


Losses 


BY 


[* 
And mourned with unavailing tears, 


Came trooping back, with dance and song, 
And stood expectant at your door, 
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all the losses of the years, 
The things which you have missed so long, 


Say, would you take them back once more? 





Along the Great Wall of China 


BY 


HE Great Wall of China, com- 
a mencing a few miles from Shan- 

haikwan, to the east of Peking, 
and bordering on the Yellow 
stretches its long, curving way in a 
general westerly direction, until, at a 
point fifteen days’ journey from where it 
started, it sends off a northern arm, which 
passes on through Kalgan, and then 
curving to the southwest, rejoms the main 
portion of the Barrier hundreds of miles 
from the sea and not far from the banks 
of the Yellow River. The northern arm, 
passing through Kalgan, has often been 
visited by travellers, for which reason 
my expedition decided not to follow its 
course, but to proceed along the main 
line of this great structure. 

Before we had proceeded far from the 
point where the northern arm branches off 
we arrived at the famous Thirteen Tombs 
of the Ming Dynasty, the great line that 
refortified the Wall and held it long 
against the Tartars. This mountainous 
mausoleum is to be carefully distin- 
guished from the Western Tombs of the 
present dynasty. 

The Mings consulted an adept in the 
study of the Book of the Blue Bag, a 
classic of geomancy some thousand years 
old. He, by the aid of the magic tortoise- 
shell, fixed upon a felicitous ground, which 
the Emperor approved, and renamed the 
Mount of Imperial Longevity. Here 
was laid out the first of the Thirteen 
Tombs, and here most of the family 
were interred. 

The cemetery is garnished with a 
dozen gigantic monoliths of men and 
two dozen of animals; so impressive are 
they in their cold, silent majesty, stand- 
ing naturally on the soil without pedes- 
tals, that a later emperor thought of 
transporting all to grace his own tomb; 
but a horrified chamberlain chipped a 
piece off each, and this rendered them 
unthinkable as decorations for a new 
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tomb. It was this dynasty which ended 
the burying alive of wives and con- 
cubines. Perhaps these statues were 
erected in place of them. 

Many towers of the Great Barrier re- 
main intact, and even much of the Wall. 
Thus far in our trip of six hundred 
miles we appreciate the work of the 
engineers who brought these masses of 
stone, brick, and mortar, and built them 
solidly. But our native attendants ap- 
preciate yet more highly the work of the 
geomancers who fixed the sites of the 
towers and so brought down good in- 
fluences on the fields around. Our guide 
would never enter a tower without ko- 
towing thrice and repeating a formula 
for luck, a prayer to the god of war. 

The Wall itself finds votaries all along 
its course. According to native belief, 
the mortar from its crevices works won- 
derful cures, especially for punctures of 
the skin. 

The pathos of life here was well illus- 
trated by the gloom of a coolie we met 
at a fork in a road. We asked which 
branch led to the Wall, and how far off 
it was. He told us it was three miles 
distant. “But I have not seen it,” he 
added. “To gather fuel takes me from 
early morning till toward sunset in the 
woods; when the heavy burden prevents 
me looking up, and I have never set 
eyes upon it.” 

Yet how many Londoners have seen 
the Tower? How many Kentuckians 
their Mammoth Cave? 

If the Wall in this part is of com- 
paratively recent construction, the an- 
cient engineers who laid out the line 
seem to have done their best in selecting 
natural, strong lines of defence, and then 
intensifying them. Indeed, they followed 
the line of the greatest natural resist- 
ance. In parts ‘more inland they had 
occasionally to deal with a mere plain, 
but here they had crags and mountain 
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chains to furnish an advantageous base. 
Two level furrows were chiselled out in 
the solid rock, about twenty-five feet 
apart, and squared granite blocks were 
laid on this foundation a few feet above. 
Then special clay was chosen and moulded 
by skilled workmen into bricks twenty- 
two and a half inches long. -The un- 
wieldy blocks, according to local legend, 
were tied to goats, and dragged up the 
almost inaccessible ridges. Here the 
bricklayers placed them, all as_head- 
ers, not stretchers, and the two faces 
were filled with earth well rammed. As 
the Wall arose, it was seen that its pro- 
jecting faces formed a mutually defen- 
sive scheme of salients and curtains. 
Through centuries of neglect 
massive structure has endured 
blem 


this 
a fit em- 
of the Chinese character. Little 
by little it has gathered to itself legend 
and superstition. If wells and _ trees, 
chairs and tables, are supposed to be the 
abode of spirits, how much more easy 
to imagine this Wall the home of a su- 
perior race! A tower or peak to the north 
of a home assures its good fortune; the 
Wall to the north of the Empire must be 
propitious. And if the Wall have nu- 
merous pinnacles, these must bring spe- 
cial good influences down. 

As we try to find a thousand different 
people along the Wall and get a thou- 
sand legends or opinions, we come at 


times across a few curious specimens. 


One legend is strangely utilitarian. 
“Chin went up to heaven and took hold 
of the frost tree; he shook it and shook 
it until the country was covered deep 
with frost and all the young crops were 
ruined. Then he obliged the people to 
work on the Wall, but would not give 
them enough to eat.” 

The old grumbler who produced this 
tale was overlooking the fact that the 
Wall shut off some of the cold north 
winds, and shut out the desperate for- 
agers from the Mongolian steppes. 

To describe the warlike use of the 
Wall properly a military historian is 
needed, who can set forth accurately 
and technically all the strategy involved 
and the weapons employed. In default 
of him, a lay view may help the gen- 
eral reader. 

The very conception of a chain of 
thousands of strong blockhouses, linked 
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by a rampart, and stretching over more 
than a thousand miles, betokens a mind 
that can conceive great measures. Vast 
resources were needed to execute the idea 
and to defend the wall when ence erected 
A Wall would need an army of work 
men to erect it, an army of soldiers t: 
defend it. .The trowel might be laid asic 
in a few months, the sword must lx 
ever ready. A mere wall without men be- 
hind it cannot delay an invader for : 
day. The Wall of China involved 
standing army. Accordingly, China wa- 
the first nation to have a_ standing 
army, and historians say it numbered 
5,050,000 men. 

There are signs in the brickwork that 
the towers were designed and finished 
first, before any wall was erected. Th 
order was not, therefore, Wall first and 
then towers on it; but towers, and then 
a curtain between them. In Cuba and 
in South Africa there was a time when 
it was found wise to erect rows of block- 
houses near enough together to command 
the intervening space by rifle fire, and 
numerous enough to stretch for miles. 
The line of Chinese defence apparent]; 
began in the same way; only, as they 
had no missiles that could be thrown 
far and swiftly, a solid line of wall be- 
eame needful at an early stage. We can 
imagine that each garrison would lb 
charged to build a section of wall on t: 
meet the builders from the next forts. 
and thus the time would not be idly spent 
in mere watching. 

But of the early period we have littl 
real information, whereas we are fortu- 
nate in having detailed accounts of th 
frontier defences in the last period when 
they were important, that of the Ming 
dynasty. The Mings were the last Chi- 
nese who ruled over China; they drov 
out a line of foreigners, even as the Eng- 
lish drove out the Seotch Stuarts. Then 
they occupied the throne for two hundred 
and seventy-six years; and for much of 
the time they had to defend the Empir 
against the northern barbarians whom 
they had expelled, but to whom they at 
last succumbed. Since 1644 the Chinese 
have been ruled again by foreigners; but 
the Mings guarded the land against these 
from the days of Edward the Black 
Prince to the days of Cromwell. All 
that time the Great Wall was of supreme 
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importance, and the annals tell much 
about it. 

The policy was adopted of quartering 
huge permanent garrisons in fortified 
camps behind the Wall. The generals 
in command could easily plan for de- 
tachments to go on guard duty to the 
forts for a week or two at a time, and 
for the guards to post sentries along the 
Wall itself. The homes of the soldiers, 
however, were not the little forts, but 
great camps farther back. Then their 
time was not occupied in mere drill and 
manm@uvres; they were set to reclaim the 
land and to till it. Inseriptions point 
to a system of land grants which acted 
as bounties to induce enlistment. But 
these would not avail to content a_re- 
eruit long. <A pioneer into Alberta or 
Saskatchewan may be tempted there by 
the offer of half a square mile, but when 
he has overcome the first difficulties he 
wants a home, with wife and children. 
The Chinese authorities recognized this 
principle, and encouraged the soldiers 
to marry, so that they should not wish 
to leave the garrisons and return to the 
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older settled parts. Thus there grew 
up a cordon of married military settlers 


behind the Wall. 


The I]wangho is the second most im- 
portant river in China, and is popularly 
stvled “ China’s Sorrow ”; the reason for 
which soon developed. Hardly were we 


across its uneertain flow before we 


found the landscape obscured by a dry 
fog, enveloping the whole region. When 
this settles it does not coat hedges 


and herbage with refreshing moisture, 
such as makes Ireland an Emerald Isle, 
but with a “ginger powder,” as the Chi- 
nese call the yellow dust, ground to the 
tiniest particles by the wind. So fine is 
it that it will sift through the veriest 
cracks, even into the protected portion 
of cameras, dry-fogging the plates, and 
also into the delicate adjustments of the 
scientific instruments. The dry fog pro- 
duces a dull twilight like the light on 
the planet Neptune: a dim and dreary 
world. This dust has created the fer- 
tility of northern China, and has con- 
verted the Hwangho into its scourge. 
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ON WATER-WHEELS ON THE 
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stream has changed its course ten times 
ithin a period of recorded history, and 
as debouched into the ocean at points 
is far apart as three hundred miles 
Kkven to the end of its course it retains 
nough mud to discolor the ocean, which 

the coast is therefore called the Yel- 


vy Sea. As it is now silting up the 
Gulf of Chihli, and 
as a bar of mud 
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a hill four miles from Chingpien Hsien. 
Che villagers here depe nd op a well more 
than five hundred feet deep, and are 
not too tond of drawing water from its 
cool recesses. 

“Mr. Vermilion,” the traveller asks 
for all the people here belong to the 
Chu or Vermilion family), “ will you 








cross it some eight 
iles up, another 
ige burst is expect- 
d A Tew Duteh 
ngineers, familiar 
ith the problem ot 
rivers flowing much 
above the land-level, 
geht manage to 
ivert the calamity, 
ut the native engi- 
neers preter to pocket 
the appropriations, 
ot to dredge, or 
pump trom without, 
it merely to tinker 
with the banks. 
Since we began this 


section of the jour- 























i the mountains 
have yielded place to P WW ; 
a great elevated 
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plain, where for miles 
and miles the Great 
Wall may be seen stretching off in grace- 
ful eurves toward the west. The plateau 
s intersected by numerous canyons with 
steep sides, cleft down by rivulets or 
rivers. On a small seale the same phe- 
nomenon is seen in the Blue Mountains 
of Australia. For scores of years these 
barred all access to the interior, though 
low level canyons wound in, and then 
terminated abruptly where streams plunge 
headlong down hundreds of feet. But 
the Australian mountains are of hard 
rock, while the Chinese plateau is simply 
compressed dust. Occasionally the sides 
f the canyons are in long terraces, cor- 
responding to various heights of the 
watercourses. Into the faces of these the 
villagers dig, and get excellent cave- 
dwellings, while stairs are easily carved 
from one level to another. 

We found an instance of the searcity 
of water at a hamlet called the Wolf 
Sleeping Ravine. This is on the side of 


honor be so gracious as to deign to be- 
stow a drop of water on your insignificant 
visitor?” Usually such a request would 
gain quick response, but here it depends 
as to the day on which the request is 
made. The villagers will hand out food 
readily, but water is only drawn ever; 
three or five days, and if supplies on 
the surface are running low, they will 
not anticipate the regular day for a 
chance visitor. 

In districts of this kind, where water 
is searece, and sand or loess is plenti- 
ful, the builders of the Great Wall had 
new problems to eneounter. Where 
should they build, what sort of founda 
tion could they secure, what sort of 
rampart should they erect? The en- 
gineers traced a line from the eastern 
eurve of the river far across country 
to where it curved back again, and, 
unlike the engineers east of the Yel- 
low River, they made the Wall fol- 
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practical in these part 
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that the Wall in Shen 
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keep people out, why 
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enough 
mans, 
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the Wall 
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line of natural re- 
sistance, like an inverted Find- 
that the dust drifted against it 
sloped up on the desert side, they 
out a 


low the the least 
bow. 
ing 
and 


laid 


very 


and in 

third. 
Not only so, but they sunk a moat, its 
width depth the 
height and width of the Barrier, walling 
it on sides and bottom in an attempt to 
make it water-tight. Having thus settled 
the direction, they built sometimes in the 
stvle prevalent in the East, but more 
often by searping the natural formation. 
For long stretches the natural state of the 
loess formation admitted of its being sim- 
ply hewn down into the shape of a wall. 
They split the soil down vertically, and 
then veneered over with brick or stone. 
If the levels were not convenient for this, 
a wooden 


second wall behind, 


wind-swept stretches even a 


and being equal to 


erected, soil 
was excavated from the moat and watered 


framework was 


San Ho Lot 


square at the base and 
rising thirty feet. Such 
a barrier 
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would be 

awkward to climb over 
at any time, but when men are waiting 
on top with humorous like 
boiling oil for a weleome, it would seem 
to furnish a good defence. 

Just west of the level village of the 
Li Family, the innkeeper tried to de- 
tain us with tales of the sudden rises 
of water; but we took these to be ex- 
When we reached the brink 


something 


aggerated. 


of the flood, however, the usually quiet 


stream was a wild, tempestuous rush. 
On the shore we tarried to wait the sub- 
sidence of the waters, and after half an 
native waded over. Him we at 
lead our mountain 
mules over the ford, and in a few min- 


utes the whole caravan was safely across. 


hour a 


onee engaged to 


Not too soon, for swirling down the nar- 
row channel between the steep rocks came 
a fresh volume of water quite four feet 
high, sweeping everything before it. To 
note that despite such torrents the line of 
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ALONG THE GREAT 


the Great Wall lies high and distinct is 
to conceive admiration for the engineers 
who planned and built it so well. 

Here the top-dressing of dust was thin, 
and we saw the bare rock; but southeast 
of Chingpien Hsien we found a mountain 
called Wu T’ai Ao, the “ Five-terraced 
Rambling Hill.” Only a few families 
inhabit it, for the loess roundabout is 
a thousand feet thick, and will not re- 
tain water. Going down the hill to fetch 
a pail of water does not commend itself 
to Chinese Jacks and Jills when the dis- 
tance is some miles; so they prepare 
water vaults, on the hardest parts of the 
slope, by digging pits scores of feet wide 
and deep, and ramming the exposed sur- 
face to make it measurably water-tight. 
Trenches are arranged to lead as much 
water as possible into the cisterns. But 
they have a prejudice against mere sur- 
face water, and to clarify it they collect 
various refuse which they blend with it. 
When well brewed, it is used for drink- 
ing, and has a smooth, oily flavor as if 
it were a decoction of hemp. 

Ilere and there we found rock under- 
lying the soil. The bed-rock is mostly 
sandstone, although sometimes a gray 
shale that is black when newly fractured. 
Hard sand varying to soft sandstone is 
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also found, and conglomerate occurs. The 
wild vegetation is neither plentiful nor 
varied. Grass grows well, with bushy 
juniper and serub-like American sage- 
brush, from which the natives can get 
fuel but no timber. Yet when well 
planted and carefully cultivated vegetable 
gardens will yield well. No atforestation 
is attempted, though it might be thought 
that the deep roots of trees would get 
nutriment even when the = surface is 
bare, and that the foliage might attract 
more rain, 

With the flora thus seanty, the fauna 
are not numerous. Rodents are well 
represented, among them the kangaroo- 
rat. Another local curiosity is the dwarf 
desert hamster. The natives speak of 
wild pigs, but these did not present 
themselves to us. Antelopes by the scores 
were often seen pasturing on the ramps 
of the Wall or the grass near by. As 
for birds, they abounded, the magpie be- 
ing particularly in evidence. 

The most remarkable product of this 
district are the Chinese Pigmies or Hairy 
Wild Men. We heard rumors of a wild 
and uncivilized people living to the south 
in mountain forests—a sort of forgotten 
people, who in turn had forgotten the 
wavs of the civilized. 
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IN OLDEST CHINA—CONE OF A TOWER BUILT OF COMPRESSED Dust 
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Chin, borne triumphantly across the em- 
pire on his horse of cloud, stamped thric¢ 
every /i, and on each crushed spot sprang 
up a tower. Chin was a broken, bad man. 
The Wall was erected in one day, being 
80,000 /i long. It was ruined when on 
woman gave a scream, and it collapsed 
from the sea to Tibet. There were eight 
een suns when Chin built; the men wer 
kept working so long that grass had time 
to grow in the dust which lodged on their 
heads. The men worked so long that they 
Chin 
had mammoth shovels that threw up a /i 
of wall at a 


fell asleep and woke up patriarchs. 
scoop; the men were twelv 
feet tall and broad in proportion; now- 
adays men are small and could not build 
the Wall. A looked from 
heaven and saw the people being thrown 
into the Wall for not doing the work, so 
he came down 


dow n 


god 


and gave a thread to the 
workmen, who put it round their wrists 
strength. When the king 
took this magie thread and 
With 
the magie whip he could remove moun- 
tains or make the Yellow River stop... . 

Not far halted at a hamlet 
of four houses, known as the Water Cave 
Ravine. patronized the Inn of 
Increasing Righteousness, kept by a Boni 
face called “ Happy Son of Movement,” 


to increas¢ 
found out he 


plaited it into a lash for a whip. 


away we 
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a human mine of 
folk - lore, who pro- 
duce d corroborative 
statements as to the 
giants of Chin’s day. 
“ Oh yes,” he cheer 
fully asserted, “I 
now the men wer 
wer ten feet high; 
the old men say so, 
and I have seen bones 
in the Wall, four feet 
long below the knee.” 
The truth of this is 
accepted as being 
guaranteed, for Hap- 
py Son is clean, fru- 
val, a widower, a 
goatherd; he does not 
shave, and he wor- 









ships seven ancestral 
tablets. 

Ilere again we 
gathered a choice col- 
lection of local leg- 
ends, showing many 
variants on a few 








the 1s of cruelty, 
love, and magic. One 
is that the line of the 
Wall was marked out 
not by Chin, but by 
Chin’s White Magie 
Horse. A saddle Was 
tied to its tail, and 


it was allowed to 












architect followed and 
line for the builders. 


prove the story. 















teresting portion of 
reaches from Ninghia 








thousand 7i Wall, but 
Fight-hundred li Wall. 
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wander freely. Whither it 


peg 


And 


t 


, 


he 


w 


the people do not speak 


eall 


straye d, the 


ged out the 


to this day 


stand the abandoned forty li ot wall to 


In our journey from the sea thus far, 
to the berder-land of Tibet, we have fol- 
lowed various loops or inverted bows of 
the Great Wall. Looking at the map, one 
is struck by the resemblance of the line 
f the Wall to three stupendous festoons. 
First in the Mountains, s 
Loess, and now in the Desert. This in 


cond in the 


Great Wall 
Ta Pa Ying 


to Liangechow. It is a curious instance 
of the strong local feeling here that 


of the Ten- 
it only the 


Copyright, 1900, by W am kdgar Geil 


iON OF THE GREAT WALL IN RUINS 


While marching along a level road, 
following the ruined boundary line, a 
sturdy blacksmith fell in with us. We 
lost no time in plying him with questions. 

“Chin,” said he, “did not finish the 
Great Wall; the reason was that he lost 
his whip, his magic whip. The great mis- 
fortune fell in this wise: The Emperor 
treated the common people with great 
cruelty. This worked upon the mind of 
a charming young daughter of a master 
workman. Chin took a faney to the 
beautiful girl, and wanted to marry her, 
to which she objected, because she svim- 
pathized with the poor overburdened 
workmen on the Wall; she avoided matri- 
inony by committing suicide. On arrival 
in the lower regions, the Dragon King 
inquired how the Great Wall was getting 
on. when she up and told him how the 
mighty monarch with his wonderful whip 
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PHeE GREAT WALL ASCENDING A 


Nor did she 
but fell 
Lord of 
Perdition to pity her people and to send 


the 
furnishing the news, 


was erecting masonry. 


stop with 


upon her knees and begged the 
up some spirit who should prevent further 
The his 
wife, a crafty charming wom- 
the earth, 
the Emperor’s affections, and marry him. 


cruelty. Dragon King ordered 


own and 


an, to make her way to win 
She was to wait an auspicious moment, 
the 
The female devil played her part 
well, she stole the whip, and that is the 
Chin finished the Wall.” 

In coming Ninghia to Ta Pa 
Ying, the road is level and good enough 
for a bieyele. A wire which parallels the 
Wall speaks of the present, as the mason- 
ry of the past. mind will 
quickly decide which of the two may be 
protect The 
wire was being used not only for mes- 
Never have we 
creatures in a 


and then make off with wonderful 


whip. 
reason never 
from 


The modern 


relied on to the empire. 
sages, but also by birds. 
feathered 
They rested on the wire 
for several li so closely together that the 


seen sO many 


straight line. 


MOUNTAIN OVER 


FOUR THOUSAND FEET HIGH 


As numerous as 
the 
sufficient in 
the land. They were 
of one size, as if hatched out on a lucky 


metal took a deep sag. 
the birds 
millions of frogs, 


above were frogs below; 
number to 
cover the face of 
day by some mammoth frog incubator. 
Again and again we ask ourselves why 
Chin built the Wall. Many reasons have 
The Great Wall is the 
southern boundary of the Gobi Desert 
the soul-appalling desert. We asked the 
“Why is the Gobi Desert?” 
The answer more properly belongs to the 
And 
vet as we look at the sands of Mongolia 
the problem of aridity presents itself, and 
this extent of sand 
was deposited by wind action or precip- 


been advanced. 


question, 


geologist than to the geographer. 


we wonder if vast 


itated by water. The evaporation here 
is very much in excess of the precipita- 
tion, so that the limit of the desert has 
much extended during the present geo- 
logical age—the post-glacial period. In 
historie times lakes have become in Cen- 
tral Asia terrible deserts. 

Desiceation The 


continues. most de- 











ALONG THE 
pressed sheet of water in the world is the 
Dead Sea. But here is lofty Dead Land, 
this region is ot 
fried. When a shovel goes down 
the yellow, level, moistless surface it is 


and in process being 


below 


There is a wet desert under 
the dry desert. Shave off the top of the 
plateau. and you will have a lofty plain 
But it 
our purpose to discuss scientifically the 
This 


Great Wall, upon which we are standing, 


soon wet. 


containing a damp desert. is not 


origin and development of the Gobi. 


suggests that the population of the world 
has not materially increased, but that the 
centre of population has shifted, certainly 
in this part of the world. During Chin’s 
lifetime there were cities to the north of 
the Wall—important centres of popula- 
tion. These now lie 
of Gobi. A much denser population in- 
habited the “ outside ” than at present. 
Our caravan now enters bad lands, dry 


beneath the sands 


stretches where by day the sun scorches 
through an arid atmosphere, while after 
a brief ghostly twilight there 
a darkness that fills the 
the sky. It was all dreariness 
dreariness. While toiling the 
mountain we unexpectedly came 
tent. In front of the tent 
large jar in which was water. 


gathers 
of 
utter 


eaverns 


sand 
upon 


up 
a mat was a 
Passers- 
by when tired and thirsty might use it. 
I asked what man 
that put it there. It was answered that 
from below the sand-hill, ten / 
he here to perform this meri- 
torious deed. One native said, “ As he 
son, he this to 
secret merit that he may ask for a son.” 
At Ta Ching we spent the night in the 
Inn of Justice. The 
of the controller was Chin,’ and 
midst of the city was a temple. 


place p ssessed the 


away, 
comes 
has does store 


no up 


Increasing name 
in the 
In the 
On 
the outside was fashioned a mud _ vil- 
lage. “Why did the body lie there?’ 
we asked, and in reply were told that the 
lama, seeking to become a living genius, 
sat in the midst of the temple 
where he hoped to change. Afterward 


temple was the corpse of a lama. 


down 
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Tien 
the temple to wor 
The lama paid him no attention, 
took his 


the lama’s head, which 


came here a great ottcial named 


Kung, who entered 
ship. 
the enraged 
and cut off 
to the ground. 
his head 


Tien Kung 


sword 
fell 
But the priest picked up 
put it When 
again cut off his head, from 


otticial 


and on again. 
the lama’s neck came forth white breath 
Now the peo- 
ple dare not open the north gate lest the 


which went up to heaven. 


dead lama destroy the city with fire. 
These saffron-vested 
ture in the population here. 


fea- 
Some peo- 


monks are a 


ple think that the Chinese encourage Bud- 
dhism among the dwellers in this desert 
land; for if the men largely turn lamas, 
and unmarried, the population 
will be kept down below the danger-point. 


remain 


After resting at Ta Ching we pushed 
deserted 
towns, one of which testified in its name 


on past forsaken villages and 
to the progressive decivilization in these 
parts, being called the “ Dry Son of a 
Dike.” It sight- 
ed the city entered 


its gateway. 


relief when 
and 


Was a 


ot 


we 
Liangchow 


During a period of recuperation after 
this toilsome march came an opportunity 
for clarifying ideas on the topie of the 
walls we had passed. On the map the 
Great Wall looks indeed like three great 
festoons, but 


there are some odd _ tassels 


as well, and about these we made diligent 
inquiry. We gathered up 
of story to the 
which accounted for spurs to be seen here 
and there. 


Not 


to alter our plan of march. 


many frag- 


as other walls, 


ments 


decided 
And the 
for this departure was that we 
came upon important arm branch- 
of from the Great Wall, and reach- 
ing far, toward the southwest, 
into that strange land of mystery, super- 
stition, and almost incredible credulity 
Tibet. Right glad later, that 
our original plan was thus modified, as 
the by the 
pages of this record. 


far from Liangechow we 


reason 
an 
ing 


out far 


were we, 


reader will see concluding 




















The Apple Tree Cottage 


BY ELINOR 


VERYTHING was as Hassan 
said I should find it. I 
the rope-fastened 


had 
opened 
walked 
along the planks under the stubby round 

and came to the old the 
porch. [lis more 
had expected, but 
was less milk-white, and he 


gate, 
trees, nan on 


side shoulders were 


drooping than | his 
face was re- 
varding with a magnifying-glass a num- 
ber of dead fish which lay on a high shelf. 
“Where is the little red 
said I. 
Ile 


pale 


ehair?” 


paused, regarded me with large 


through round glasses, and 


the 
painted 


eves 


into house. Returning 


with a 


disappeared 
quickly rocker, he set 
it under the largest apple tree, and went 
the fish. 


sun-dial under the quince 


back wordlessly to 
“And the 
tree?” [| demanded. 
Ile pointed peevishly, I thought 
ther down the the 
and the sea 


far- 
garden, near rocks 
I liked this place even more than Ias- 
had said I should. The low, white 
house spread out to-fit under the trees; 
the paths mignonette and 
heliotrope; the afternoon shaft of sun- 
light, filled with bright gold, falling on 
blue hydrangeas; 


bordered by 


and lower down, rocks, 
and the swaying sea, with breakers boom- 
distant 
“ Fisherman,” 


shore. 
said I, 


summers have you lived here?” 


ing on a 
“how many 


“Twenty.” he answered, not 
neither pausing in his work. 


said I, “T have come to 


turning, 


“ Fisherman,” 
stay with you.” 
He looked at 


before he spoke. 


me wildly, I thought, 

“There is a mistake,” he said, putting 
down the blade with which he was dis- 
fish long dead. “I am not 
a fisherman. I professor of ”—he 
” unknown to me— 


secting a 
am 
mentioned an “ 
“at Harvard 
“ But don’t 
to reassure him. 


ology 
I hastened 
“Without your glass- 


you show it,” 


MACARTNEY 


LANE 


that I see 
quite human.” 

Ile 
general appearance critically. 
without flinching. I had 
tain at Yale. 

‘You are not an 
think,” he 


es, now you fully, you look 
flannels and 
1 stood it 


been a cap 


regarded my white 


educated man, | 
gently. 


said I. 


have imagined,” he an 


suggest d, 
Yale,” 
shoul | 


* From 

“So J 
swered. 
Hassan; 


letter to from 


your nephew, I believe?” 


“T’ve a you 


and I 


said, 


‘By marriage only,” he 
thought I 
“Tle 
said I, 


finger, “to put me up for a month until 


heard him groan. 


this 
flipping the letter with my fore 


has asked you in missive,” 


he can come by.” <A sound passed his 
I thought he said “ My God!” with 


horror in 


lips. 
the sound. 

“Why does he want to send you here?” 
he demanded, fiercely. “I like to 
my way—” 


live 


own life in my own 


“You talk like a great soprano,” said 
. ie He 
membered it but once in twenty years.” 
“He has 
here but once in all that time, but ther 
much of the while it lasted. 
He brought friends with attendant valets 
and And 
day they went to the village in white 
An affair still widely re- 
period of 
too rich; 
Why didn’t he 
else to wait for 
him?” he asked, I thought inhospitably. 

“T have been at Newport,” I explain- 
ed. “I was not happy there. 


Ilassan’s house. has re- 


“True,” he returned. been 


was visit 


automobiles. one very warm 
silk pajamas. 
membered. It 
They 


and most objectionable. 


was a horror. 


were all quite young; 


send you somewhere 


He knew 
He said it 
necessary to gain your atten- 
with a brick. But that afterward 
(vou know his way) you would be dif 
ferent from your looks.” 

“You have an automobile?” he asked, 
anxiously. 


it, and suggested this place. 
might be 
tion 





look 


and 
dit 


cap 


ali 
Sali; 
id | 


ive,” 
fore- 
intil 

his 
with 


re ” 


live 


said 

re- 
ia 
been 
her¢ 
sted. 
alets 
farm 
rhite 

re 
rror. 
rich; 
t he 
for 
ably. 
lain- 
chew 
id it 
tten- 
ward 
dif 


sked, 





























FISHERMAN,” SAID I | HAVE 


‘Not here.” 

“ Nor a man 

‘I have,” I cried. “ Ah, Fisherman! 
for three glad golden years after I left 


college I was gloriously poor. 1 worked 


hard to get the things I needed. I was 
only a newspaper man—” 

“Your English would not have led me 
to believe so much of you,” he broke 
in, cheerfully. 

“ And then my uncle died and left me 
millions, any number of millions, and 
the dreary days are with me ever since.” 

Ilere I thought I gained his en- 
tire attention. Hassan had said that 
it would take some days to do this, so I 
felt fiattered. 

“You could easily endow a chair at 
Harvard, couldn’t you?” he asked. 


COME TO STAY WITH YOL 


“ve plenty of money,” said I, think- 
ing how Billy Elliott and the rest of 
that Yale gang would look if they heard 
of my endowing a chair at Harvard. 

“Then wait,” said the Fisherman; 
“Tl come and talk to you.” 

I swung myself in the sage-green ham- 
mock for a quarter of an hour till he 
returned. He had changed his old 
clothes for a suit of soft gray, the color 
of his hair; and the inhuman look of 
the scientific hunter being gone, he 
seemed a kind old man of something 
over sixty years. 

“T did not,” he said, looking at Has 
san’s letter, “at first realize that you 
were the Mr. John MelIntyre who had 
so lately inherited a fabulous fortune. 
As I have said, Hassan’s friends have 























HARPER’S 


The 
fact that you shrink from Newport and 
prefer a quiet place like this speaks well 
for you,” and then a disquieting thought 
having come to him, “ You are not hid- 
ing, are you?” he 


not hitherto proved companionable. 


asked, unflatteringly. 
said I, “I 
nothing wrong. I 
people 
dinners and yachts; 


“ Fisherman,” 
but I 
hiding 


am hiding; 


have done am 


from who invite me to 


to automobiles and 
air-ships. Simply because my uncle left 
me money unasked seems an inadequate 
reason for my being hounded to death.” 
“It is 
ably. 


inadequate,” he agreed, ami- 
“And so I said to Hassan, ‘I want to 


go where | and 


unknown 
intellectual 

have a 

Go 


found a 


can remain 
unnoticed,’ ‘Only 
go to Waring I 
with an 
said. | 


not overeordial.” 


people 
there 
down,’ he 


place 
unele in it. 
welcome 


came and 


‘IT am sorry. I am apt,” he acknowl- 
edged, “to have manners off and on.” 
“My own said I. “J 


great friends. 


failing,” 
shall be 
a cigar?” 

“ No,” he answered; “a cup of tea.” 

For the next four days I found a life 
at the Apple Tree Cottage of celestial 
peace. Hassan had made the old place 
They gave me a bedroom, sitting- 
room, and bath in palest yellow, on the 
second floor. 1 


fi ire- 


sce we Ilave 


over. 
sent my man to live in 
the village, and spent my days alone in 
unsportsmanlike deep-sea fishing. 

There servants only. <A 
woman of fifty with the perfect 
of Priscilla 


bought 4 


were two 
name 
Parmenter, who cooked and 
and an 


older. 


Englishman some ten 
served, 
John Ux- 
Uxmoor! It was to me like Jerry 
Abershaw to R. L. S. 

In the the and 


I sat under the apple tree in the star- 


and 
Uxmoor! 


years who cleaned 


named Uxmoor. 
moor! 
evenings, Fisherman 
light, when the sea-winds were not too 
cold, and argued of many things, for he 
still held the thought that men went to 
universities to learn to think, and other 
opinions long rightly dead. 

One evening in the dusk a great young 
chap in white clothes the 
gloom of the orchard and greeted the 
Fisherman in tones of respect. 

“Mr. Kynnett, Harvard ’09,” said he, 
presenting him. 


came from 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


It was of studies and conditions they 
spoke, and affairs peculiarly their own, 
so I returned to trying to look behind 
the stars. 
awful 


I was startled by hearing thx 
word “girls.” “Mrs. Van Am 
the boy said, “has a house full 
of them.” 

“Are you a married man, Mr. MelIn 
tyre?” asked the Fisherman, pointedly 

“Yes,” said I; “happily married thes 
three years,” and the rest of the conver 
sation I wrote to Hassan on the follow 


berg,” 


ing day. 


“Dear Hassan,—I would like to buy 
the place, the two servants, and the old 
uncle. I will pay extra for the sun- 
dial under the quince tree because of its 
splendid uselessness. 

“The row of blue hydrangeas alon 
is worth all money, and as I want the 
views, I’m fearful lest I 
] the price. 


too, may not 
have 

‘Seriously, old chap, you’ve been good 
to me. 

“There are girls here, too; but I have 
protected myself. I am a married man 
I have said it, last night, both to the 
Fisherman and a boy in white- 
Harvard ‘09. I 


Kynnett, 
said to them: ‘I am 
married now these three years,’ and her 
the Oriental imagination which your in- 


solence has accused me of possessing 


got in its work. 


with 


It seemed to get away 


me altogether. I had difficulty, 


there in the dark, in restraining myself 
from saying that my wife was the daugh- 
ter of the Dey of Algiers or the Sultan 


of Morocco. But Christian habits of 
thought prevailed, and I created her a 
Russian whom I first met in Paris. | 
her to Schlangenbad for nervous- 
ness and to be with her father (whom I 
created dying). I gave myself a child, 
I seemed to need him for corrob- 
orate detail. I even expatiated on his 
beauty and golden curls. When the con- 
versation over, I felt as if I had 
been assisting at the General Creation. 
Tur Marriep Man, Jack.” 


sent 


a boy. 


was 


I gave this letter to Uxmoor directly 
after luncheon on the following day, and 
lay the sage-green hammock, 
mind charged with a message the 
Fisherman had asked me to deliver to a 
pupil who would arrive at three. 


down in 
my 





THE APPLE TREE COTTAGE. 


they “Tell her,” he said, “to wait. I shall) not in my life seen another woman one- 
own, be back shortly.” thousandth part so beautiful. 

-hind As I myself had seen him start over The hammock caused a more undigni- 

x the the waters, uncer- fied rising on my 
Am tainly in a punt, part than I could 
full making desperate : have wished, but, 








movements in thi , “4 f ; recovering myself 
feIn lirection of Ten “a if % " s with something of 
edly : Pound Island, | Ke a a lureh, I stood 
thes had doubts that ’ ’ “a y . before her. 
nver he would return os - i : “is Professor 





low shortly, or, indeed, ' Peabody here ?” 

that he would re- _" $ yy she asked. Her 

turn at all. The voice seemed sad, 

» buy fear came on me - , and I knew, by a 

e old lest the pupil ag method of thought 

sun- might perhaps hitherto unknown, 
f its stay near me while Tt she had been ill. 

waiting, and as | ' “Tle has gone,” 

alone lay, readjusting said I, not think- 

t the the Fisherman’s a >>. ing her a_ pupil, 

not message cannily to a ; “to Ten Pound 

my desires, she, 7 Island to look for 

IIydrangea, came - i a certain fish. Its 





around the corner name was not An- 
have f the house and os gina Pectoris, but 
man stood with the oth- . similar.” 
o the er hydrangeas be- : f She smiled. 





nett, side her. : “Did he leave a 
I am She wore a ‘ :, 


message for me?” 
| her summery gown, 5 she asked. 
ir in- neither blue nor 





“ Are you a pu- 
ssing pink nor lavender, , pil?” said I. 

away but all these colors : 4 “TIT might be 
culty, combined; a broad called so. I read 
nyselt Leghorn hat with with him every 
augh- huge flowers clus- dav.” 

sultan tered on it, with “A>” 863 6snid, 
ts of a veil loosely tied. placing a chair 
her a She earried a par- for her 





near the 
is. I asol of lace and . hammock, “in 
‘vous- lavender, and an that case, you are 
10m | : old green book was to wait. He said 
child, tucked under her he would return 
yrrob- arm. As she came shortly. As he 
n his toward me I no- went in one of 
> con- ticed that her face \" those rocking 
[ had was more round punts, I think the 
ion. than oval, with a statement over- 











” 


‘K. pearly skin, a rest- hopeful.” She 


less color in the AN OLD GREEN BOOK WAS TUCKED UNDER HER ARM laughed aloud, 
rectly cheeks, and eyes motioning 








me to 
y, and of her own hy- my seat in the 
mock, drangea blue. Her brow was low. Her hammock, which was almost beside her. 
e the hair of softest brown with golden lights, “Tt is Mr. MeIntyre, isn’t it?” she 
r toa parted in heavy waves back to a coil asked. “ Perey was telling us at break- 

low on the neck; and altogether I had fast about your very romantic marriage.” 








HARPER'S MONTHLY 


I was raising my voice in denials, 
the had survived 
the punt, arrived from the path toward 
the boat-landing. 


not 


when Fisherman, who 


Barbara,” he said, “I hope I’ve 
kept you waiting long.” 

did not see her again that day, nor 
the next, or 
marriage 


day I 


which I set 


I should have explained my 
out of existence, and the third 
the letter 
below : 


received from Hassan 


“ DEAR 


py. 


Jack,—I’m glad you are hap- 
There are few of that kind. 
heard that 

Helen 


ill, and is resting. 


I have 
Kynnett is 
that she has been 
Has Lord Avondale 
shown up, too? I believe they are to be 
the fall. Am 
about the tenth to arrange 


just Barbara 


there. writes 


married in coming down 
for the cruise. 
Culver comes. with Regards to 
Unele Peabody. 

As ever, 


JouNn WiIGGLESworti.” 


I had forgotten to set down that Has- 
san’s real name is John Wigglesworth, a 
too wormlike to Phil- 
but to those of Boston, as 
Cadwalader to Philadelphia, or 
to Charleston. 

After reading this letter I felt as if I 
had lost something. I had not, I sup- 
pose, definitely decided to marry Miss 
Kynnett, having seen her but a few min- 
although time has little to do with 
decisions. 


name something 


istine ears; 


Ravenel 


utes, 
such My judgment has ever 
been that the quicker a person fits into 
one’s heart, the more perfectly the place 
has been prepared for her. 

But the mention of Lord Avondale as 
Miss Kynnett’s fianeé, annoyed me ex- 
tremely, and I found I not alone 
in my objections to him, for in less than 
half an hour “ Kynnett, Harvard ’09,” 
came from under the apple trees, look- 
like a thunder-cloud. 

‘Good morning,” said he. “™ Where’s 
the Fisherman?” He had early adopted 
the name for Professor Peabody. 

“Tle’s in, or out, of the punt,” said I. 

“Do think he 
some luncheon?” he 


was 


‘ 


give 
demanded, rather 
hooks to the 


you would me 


than asked, casting his 
grass. 


“7 will,” I 


rather frazzled, you know.” 


answered. “You seem 


MAGAZINE 


“ There’s a blooming Englishman over 
at the Van Amberg’s. 
erazy. Lord Avondale, 


who drives mie 
friend of my 
sister’s.” 


* Cet 


said 4a 


tobacco from room,” 


some 


my 


“and smoke over it.” He came 


back with the tobacco things and a pho 


ITelen 

(save 
which he 
dressing-case. 

“Ts this Mrs. MelIntyre?” he 
expectantly and admiringly. 

“Tt is,” said I. If 
the whole world were engaged, I 


tograph of 
est 
ever 


Elliott, the handsom- 
that | 
found on my 


woman 


one ) have 


had 


seen, 
ask« d, 


the only girl in 
felt I 
might as well continue married. At New 
port, almost had tried to 
unite her daughter to my unele’s millions, 


every woman 
and I felt a need of protection, not from 
girls, but mothers, if I were to have the 
peace my soul craved. 

He studied the picture with a puz 
zled air, I thought, before speaking his 
commendations, and, to keep it safe while 
he was smoking, put it in one of the 
volumes which had clouded his summer- 
time. the held 
forth at great length on the imbecility 
of international marriages, 
that had ended disastrously, as 
though he had given special research to 
the About three the 
Fisherman still absent, he de- 
parted untutored for the day. 

Ile but 
drangea herself, 
hook, came 


During luncheon, he 
mentioning 
many 
subject. o'clock, 


being 
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green 


other 


was newly when 
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direction. 

“Tle is not in?” she asked. She held 
her parasol to shade her eyes, so that a 
rose-colored light fell around her. 

“The punt has conquered at 
am afraid.” 

“Do you lie in the hammock all of 
the time?” she inquired, with, I thought, 
latent criticism in the tone. 

“ Only ma“ s “3 3 
have some one to talk to, I am fairly 
animated.” 


last, J 


when alone,” 


“Tid he leave a message to-day?” she 
asked, abruptly. I gathered she referred 
to the Fisherman. 

“ None,” said I; “ but I think it quite 
likely he will return almost immediate- 
ly.” TI pushed a chair invitingly toward 
her as I spoke, and she took it laugh- 
ingly. As she removed her gloves for 
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comfort, I noted on the third finger a 
great emerald, quaintly set in silver, but 
saw as well that she looked far from hap- 
py, and there was a mistiness about her 
eves which seemed not far from tears. 

“ Would vou like me to tell vou a story 
till the Fisherman comes at I inquired. 

“Tf it’s a funny one,” she said, adding, 
“T’m feeling fractious to-day.” 

“Then you need Alice in Wonder- 
land.” said I. “Subtract nine from 
eight.” 

‘You can’t,” she answered. 

“Take a dog from a bone, and what 
remains ?” 

She laughed aloud. 

“There,” I said, comfortingly. “I 
knew you'd feel better, almost imme- 
diately.” 

“Are you writing a book, too?” she 
asked, suddenly. 

I did not recall that anybody who 
was writing a book had been previously 
introduced into the conversation, but 
she explained: “ Everybody down here is, 
vou know.” 

“Mine progresses so slowly,” I an- 
swered, gravely. “I have, however, the 
title and the plot.” 

“T call that being a great way along,” 
she laughed, encouragingly. 

“ But,” said I, “I spent two years on 
the title alone. I eall it The Wane of 
the Ideal. Briefly told: Seene—planet 
Mars, with two moons, red and green. 
Heroine, a brunette. Meets hero in the 
red moonlight—-most becoming; engaged 
at once. Meet next, green moonlight— 
effect on sallow skin horrible; match 
broken off! I think the use of the word 
wane’ peculiarly neat as being useful to 
both moons and ideals!” 

“T had hoped,” Hydrangea said, as 
though believing, “that you were not 
engaged in literary pursuits. There are 
so many writers here already.” 

“What occupation would you prefer 
for me?” T asked, in an overpolite man- 
ner. “IT am not really adamant on a 
literary career.” 

Her answer astonished me _ beyond 
bounds. “ Prize-fighting,” she said. “ It 
seems so much more real.” 

‘Very well,” I answered, “since you 
wish it.” 

We laughed into each other’s eyes, and 
I forgot Lord Avondale and an alleged 
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wife at Schlangenbad, and was only a 
man looking into the face of his first 
love. 

After that we got on amazingly, and 
by and by the Fisherman came to the 
front gate in a victoria with an old 
lady, who, seeing Hydrangea in the gar- 
den, got out of the carriage and came in 
to have tea under the apple trees. 

She wore black with old lace, simply 
made as old ladies should wear it, and 
had silver hair, and earried a tall cane 
with a great gold head, after the manner 
of another day than ours, and her name 
was Van Amberg. 

“Mr. McIntyre,” she said, not wait- 
ing for me to be presented, “ Perey 
has been telling us of you.” Her voice 
was beautifully modulated, and her eyes 
beamed kindly upon me. “ You must 
come over to see me, for I knew your 
grandmother well when she was Patty 
Dysart. I have a house full of girls, 
and we need some gentlemen badly. By 
the way,” she added, “I had not heard 
of your marriage until yesterday.” 

“A very quiet affair, abroad; quite 
natural you should not have heard,” TF be- 
gan, when Uxmoor’s heaven-sent appear- 
ance with the tea prevented further 
straying on the downward path. 

I shall never forget that tea! There 
will never be any like it’ again in all 
the years; nor shall I forget the square 
table which Uxmoor produced noiseless- 
ly; nor the three-legged  straw-built 
thing to hold the plates which Hy- 
drangea called “ The curate’s assistant ”; 
nor the polished pewter service; nor the 
old silver spoons, fragile from use; nor 
the china cups with raised sprigs of dull 
blue on a ground of white, gold-rimmed. 

Although I had fallen hopelessly in 
love with Hydrangea, I did not wish 
Mrs. Van Amberg away, for she had 
wit, and humor as well, and, I could see, 
adored Hydrangea, who, she told me, 
was “her adopted cousin-in-law.” 

The next morning, the way that news 
shoots (flies seems too slow-moving and 
inadequate a word) around the country 
was shown me by a note from Hassan. 


“Culver telephoned me this morning 
that he had just heard you were mar- 
ried. Don’t carry this joke so far that 
I shall have to spend all my time 
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down there explaining it away, as I 
did at Pau, after you pretended to be 
crazy, to avoid taking Mrs. Hollis in 
to dinner.” 


Hassan is a person with a vicious 
memory, given to advice on subjects of 
which he knows nothing. 

That afternoon Hydrangea, myself, 
and Perey Kynnett, with a girl who had 
a voice like a file, rode all around the 
cape together. And the next we had 
tea in the garden, and the next and the 
next and the next. And once I walked 
home with her in the gloaming. But 
whereas we had been very gay when 
near the Fisherman, it seemed as though 
we were a little sad when left alone, 
crossing the moors and gazing into the 
silvery twilight deepening the sea. 

“Will you care to ride to-morrow ?”’ 
I asked. 

“Lord Avondale is coming for the 
day,” she said. 

The next twenty-four hours were the 
unhappiest ones of my life. From the 
boat, I saw Hydrangea standing on the 
rocks in her riding-habit, with a face 
divinely illuminated, talking to a strange 
man—of course Lord Avondale. 

I turned the boat straight to the open 
sea, to find a place to think the situa- 
tion over. And tlie more I thought, the 
more I became fixed in the idea that 
there was nothing for it but a clear run 
and a far one. 

There was something humorous in this 
arrangement of affairs that I, who for 
nearly thirty years had fled the sight 
of a girl, should have, at the end, fallen 
in love with one about to be married 
to another man. 

With the intention firmly fixed to 
leave Waring on the early morning 
train, I returned to the Apple Tree Cot- 
tage to find a note from Percy Kyn- 
nett, saying that a party was going at 
ten o’clock to Eastern Point to see the 
surf on the rocks by moonlight, and ask- 
ing if I eared to join them. 

Having made up my mind in the af- 
ternoon never to see Hydrangea again, 
I hastily accepted this invitation. Any 
man who has been in love will under- 
stand this immediately. And a man 
who has not been in love cannot under- 
stand anything. 

Vor. CXIX.—No. 711—45 
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A great wind was blowing from the 
sea, and the surf broke in fountain-like 
sprays, making rainbows of the moon- 
light, as the party, ten or twelve girls 
and half as many men, sat in the Pro- 
file Rock, where I joined them. Lord 
Avondale had left at seven o’clock, I 
heard from Perey, upon which I sought 
Hydrangea, who was sitting apart from 
the others in the shadow of a great 
rock. She gave me her hand with 
a pretty gesture, and if I had not 
known otherwise I should have _fiat- 
tered myself there was special kindness 
in the welcoming. 

Two or three times I was on the 
verge of explaining away my marriage, 
but I dared not trust myself on per- 
sonal topics, for I made sure if I once 
began I would say more than I would 
or should, under the circumstances. 

While the others were preparing to 
return, Barbara and I were left a little 
while to ourselves, and I said, as lightly 
as I could: 

“Miss Kynnett, it’s been a very happy 
time for me here at Waring. I want 
to thank you for most of it. I leave 
to-morrow !” 

She was looking out to sea, but as I 
spoke she turned quickly with the sad- 
dest little face in the world, putting out 
one hand, palm upward, with an appeal- 
ing gesture. 

“ Ah, don’t!” she said. 

That was all, but it was enough when 
added to the look in her starry eyes, and 
the next instant she was in my arms 
and I had kissed her! What if the 
people saw! I wished the world had 
been there to see! We were unnoticed, 
however; but just then that imbecile 
Perey clambered into sight with the 
girl whose voice was like a file, and I 
had no further chance to speak to 
Hydrangea, as they put her in the 
Scotts’ automobile, which was waiting, 
and without even a “good night” she 
left me. 

IT lay awake far into the night in 
open-eyed and happy dreaming, waiting 
impatiently for the morning. 

I might: call at eleven upon Hy- 
drangea. By rising at eight, breakfasting 
at nine, reading till ten, I could prob- 
ably survive until that hour. 

With the morning paper and some 
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letters, I sat in the orchard garden, when 
a boy, freckled, tanned, soiled, flat of 
nose, wide-eyed, and upright-haired, de- 
manded from the other side of the hedge 
if I were Mr. MeIntyre. Upon my an- 
swering that I was, he eame toward me 
with a letter and disappeared. 

Opening it, I found the following de- 
spairing and unenlightening lines from 
Perey Kynnett: 


“Dear Mr. McIntyre,—When you re- 
ceive this I shall be on my way to Eu- 
rope. After I got back from the rocks 
last night I found that my mother and 
sister had decided to sail to-morrow, from 
Boston, on the Saxonia—” 


There were added, in vehement Eng- 
lish, remarks about the vagaries of wom- 
en, for it happened that Kynnett, Har- 
vard ’09, had been hard hit by the girl 
with the voice like a file, but the rest 
of the sereed was nothing to me. 

I understood Hydrangea’s conduct, for 
it came back to me like a boomerang 
that she must still believe me a married 
man. Thinking of all she must have 
suffered in the night just passed, and 
comprehending her noble intention to 
flee from me, I hastened into the house, 
threw some things into a steamer-trunk, 
and in three hours was at the Touraine 
in Boston. 

Even in the seramble, I was aware of 
two eurrents of thought running side 
by side with my main idea of following 
Barbara and explaining immediately. 
The first of these was the contemplation 
of a serene and rosy future through 
which I should amble only on the direct 
road of truth. Lies, I reasoned, were too 
expensive even for self-protection. And 
the second thought was full of childish 
honest glee, in escaping from the man 
who owned me; the person whom an un- 
thinking world called my man—a 
creature, English by birth, bibulovs by 
habit, a pirate and the son of pirates, 
who for the last four years had per- 
mitted me to employ him as valet. My 
man! I had been his! his! his! -And 
at last I was to be free. I would wear 
the clothes which seemed good to me 
to wear. I would eat, drink, sleep un- 
superintended, and lose things at will, 
with no questionings after as to what 
had become of them. 


At the hotel I found Perey registered. 
but not the ladies. There was a new 
clerk at the desk who failed to recogniz: 
me. I asked him if Mr. Kynnett wa 
still there. He replied, not looking fro) 
the pencil which he was sharpening, 
that Mr. Kynnett had just paid his bil 
and gone. 

“Gone where?” I demanded. 

The clerk said, still not looking w 
that he really couldn’t say. Adding 
that it was not the custom of the hote! 
to inquire where guests were going after 
they had paid their bills. 

I contemplated him through the lit 
tle glass window, wondering how on 
could safely kill a person so surround 
ed by confederates, when my angry eyes 
lighted on Andrew, the man who owned 
me, regarding me with an air of as 
sured authority. 

“TI came up by the next train after 
yours, sir,” he explained. “I thought 
you would be ’ere, sir. I just met Mr 
Kynnett’s man houtside and I econclud 
ed has ’ow. you ’ad decided to joi: 
their party to England. I'll go to th 
boat for our places right away, sir.” 

My independence fled at sight of him, 
to the land of his lost “ aitches.” 

“Very well,” I said, but I called after 
him, “If you can overcome your habit 
of getting staterooms directly on th 
engines I shall be suitably grateful.” 

I occupied the time while he was gon 
in writing to the Fisherman and Hassa1 
I told the latter the unvarnished and 
imbecile truth. To the Fisherman | 
wrote a courteous note of thanks, telling 
him only what I considered it safe for 
a Harvard man to know. 

At eight o’clock the next morning 
Andrew conducted me like a prisoner 
to the dock. I had planned to go down 
early to greet Barbara when she cam 
aboard, but he craftily arranged (for 
some villainous purpose of his own. 
doubtless) that I should arrive but a 
few minutes before the time for sailing. 

IT found that he had engaged a state- 
room described as “of luxury” in the 
very attic of the boat. As I realized 
what a side roll the small ship would 
have, I knew that I should discover dur 
ing the next week what it would be 
like to have a mortal illness in a swing. 
Not that I am ever really seasick. Only 
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[ find that when I am on the ocean I 
question the beneficence of the Almighty, 
the use of existence, and remember every 
evil thing done to me since I left the 
cradle. There is nothing which makes 
me so bitterly resentful of the injustice 
of all things as an ocean voyage, except 
perhaps reading the Book of Job. 

A squall struck us just outside the bay, 
and for two days I kept my attic chamber. 

The third morning the wind abated. 
I went down to the main-deck and was 
almost thrown into the arms of Percy 
Kynnett, who was practising track ath- 
letics on the long promenade. 

“Hello!” he cried at sight of me. 
“How did you come to be here? Did 
you get my letter?” 

“ Yes,” I answered. “ That is the rea- 
son I am here. Kynnett,” I adopted a 
more confidential, even an appealing, 
tone to him, “I am not a married man!” 

He opened his eyes, even his mouth, 
at the last statement, which perhaps seem- 
-d to him abrupt, and led me to a chair. 

“No,” I repeated, “I am no more 
married than you are. But I want to be. 
I want to marry your sister Barbara, if 
she will so far honor me. When your 
letter came telling me how she had sud- 
denly decided to take this trip, how I 
had driven her to it, as I realized im- 
mediately, to escape my attentions—” 

May I never see another face so com- 
pletely imbecile as Percy Kynnett’s be- 
came at that moment, and I thought I 
diseovered something of fear in his eyes 
as well. 

“ Are you ill, Kynnett?” I cried. 

“No,” he answered, “not ill.” Here 
he regained himself, though I could see 
it was hard for him to recover from 
the shock my words had given him, 
lighted a cigar, and began to smoke like 
a chimney. 

“And so,” I went on, “I followed 
her immediately to tell her the truth. I 
have been anxious about her in the 
storm. Has she suffered much.” 

“Not much,” he answered, in a voice 
which seemed choked, probably from 
sympathy. 

“Will you tell her I am here?” I 
inquired, eagerly. “ Will you explain 
to her?” 

He waved his hand behind the cloud 
of smoke which stood between us. 
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“It is better, far better, that you 
should do that,” he said, and the next 
minute he was gone (escaped, comes 
from my memory as a better word), 
down an open hole in the deck. Within 
the next hour I discovered him twice, 
looking at me from hidden places, but 
when I started toward him he would 
quickly disappear. And a third time, 
unknowing that he was observed by me, 
I saw him take a chair behind a coil 
of ropes, smiling to himself. Finally 
he straightened out his whole body, and, 
throwing back his head, burst into a 
roar of laughter. Seeing me regarding 
him from above, he threw up his arm 
instinctively as though dodging a blow, 
and by the time I reached the spot 
where he had been sitting he had again 
made one of his mysterious disappear- 
ances, 

About five o’clock I discovered him 
assisting two ladies to the deck, and 
my heart began to beat like a school- 
boy’s at sight of Her. She wore a long 
fur cloak and an etherealized kind of 
tam-o’-shanter with a veil and—at this 
stage of my scrutiny she turned, sur- 
veying me with cold, unseeing eyes, for, 
behold! it was not Barbara, not the Lady 
of the Hydrangeas at all. 

I lay in wait for Percy, and after the 
two ladies had been made comfortable, 
went up to him. 

“A word with you,” said I, at which 
he joined me. Seizing him playfully by 
the throat on the far side of a funnel, 
“Well?” I said, and yet again, “ Well?” 

The explanation fell from his lips in 
a single sentence. 

“Tt’s my other sister,” he exclaimed, 
adding, with no knowledge, I believe, of 
how near the remark brought him to an 
untimely end, “Isn’t it all too funny!” 

I turned away, leaving him uninjured. 
Considering what I could and should 
have done to him, I believe it to be one 
of the greatest acts of self-restraint in 
unrecorded history. 

I wanted to be alone. 

Sitting on the side of my bed regard- 
ing the rising blackness of the sea 
through my attic windows, Andrew 
added another joy to life by bringing 
me a wireless from Hassan, who was 
at Waring, probably lying lazily in 
the sage-green hammock, perhaps, oh! 
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desolating thought, with Barbara beside 
him in the rocking-chair. The mes- 
sage read: 


“Miss Kynnett is here. Come back 
at once, J. W.” 


“Come back at once.” The words 
went over and over in my head, they 
were so alluring in sound, so impossi- 
ble of execution. Outside, nature seem- 
ed to be arranging the scenes for a tidal 
wave. The ship tossed, rolled, and cork- 
screwed, playfully throwing a _ water- 
bottle or an inkstand at me in my de- 
spair. About one of the morning, the 
end seeming to have arrived with a mighty 
explosion, the ubiquitous Andrew came 
to crush me by telling me we had only 
broken the propeller shaft. 

For five days we drifted with no 
mercy from the waves whatever. At 
the end of that time a tramp steamer 
consented to tow us in to one of the 
Spanish ports. 

In the fourteen days of mid-ocean 
agony, Perey and I became partially 
reconciled, but I put it to him fairly. 

“Do you think,” I demanded, “that 
there is any real reason why I should 
forgive your stupid letter?” 

“But how was I to know that you 
eared which sister was going to Eu- 
rope?” he expostulated. “ And besides,” 
he added, “ Barbara’s none too popular 
with the family just at present. The 
mater’s outdone with her because of 
Lord Avondale.” 

During the gay period of being towed 
through a hot sea to a place where none 
desired to go, I made no effort to make 
the acquaintance of Mrs. Kynnett or 
her elder daughter. 

Reaching Gibraltar, I went, as the 
crow flies, to Havre, and spent three 
days under the singed trees of that pre- 
cipitous town waiting for a _ trans- 
atlantique boat to take me to New York. 

Here I found old copies of the New 
York Herald with an account of the ac- 
cident to the boat; the list of passengers, 
and a half-column devoted to my por- 
trait, with the almost verbatim account 
I had given of my marriage. Not even 
the dying father-in-law at Schlangenbad 
had been omitted. I was undecided at 
the first reading whether I would bring 


suit against or kill the editor; but r 
flecting that, after all, I was going to ex 
plain in person to the only one for whos 
opinion I eared, I went aboard the Lo; 
raine to another attic chamber. 

After five weeks of incessant travel | 
arrived one pleasant September after 
noon at the Apple Tree Cottage. 

Everything was as Hassan had said 
would be. I opened the rope-fasten: 
gate, walked along the planks under t! 
stubby round trees, and eame to the o! 
man on the side porch. 

“ Fisherman,” I said, “I have com: 
back to you.” 

I think he recognized me, for, after 
moment’s silence, he said, neither as 
serting nor inquiring, but as _ thoug! 
offering the remark merely as a sugges 
tion, “ You have been away ?” 

“For five weeks,” I said, severely. 

“It did not seem so long,” he re 
turned. The words, as he spoke them, 
seemed something lacking in tact. 

“During that time,” said I, “I hav 
been shipwrecked and near to death.” 

He turned an _ uneonvineed profil 
away from me. 

“T have not read of it in the papers,” 
he said, with a yearning gesture toward 
his work. “Though I ean almost r 
eall ”—here he became animated enoug! 
to make one believe he still lived, and 
waved the cutting-knife a little toward 
the sky—“ that my nephew told me ther 
was some accident to a boat in which 
you were going somewhere.” 

“Ts Hassan here still?” 

“QOh no!” he said, happily. “ He left 
after a day or two. He seemed very 
anxious about some friend of his.” 

The rope-fastened gate creaked on its 
hinges; the sun shone brighter; a bird 
call swelled until it filled heaven’s blue; 
and there she stood, the Lady of th 
ITydrangeas, by the white corner of 
the house, with the green book under 
her arm and the other hydrangeas be- 
side her. 

At sight of me she flushed rose-red, 
but paled again so quickly that I feared 
she might fall, and I went toward her 
with my hands outstretched. 

She recovered herself on the instant. 
however, but, though she spoke a wel- 
come for my return, there was a con- 
straint in her manner toward me 
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It appeared to be the method of the 
Fisherman to remember other engage- 
ments whenever a pupil appeared, for 
at sight of Hydrangea he inquired if I 
could assist him in starting the punt 
toward Ten Pound Island. He explain- 
ed that help was necessary because of 
the eel-grass. All but cheering the sug- 
gestion, I followed him down to the 
float, and with the end of an oar pushed 
him toward the open sea. I saw him 
reel from the blow as I left him to re- 
turn to Barbara. 

“Miss Kynnett,” I began, “I am not 
a married man.” 

“Oh,” she returned, with a smile, “I 
knew that long ago. The second or 
third day after I met you. Percy 
brought your alleged wife’s picture home 
in one of his text-books. I knew Helen 
Elliott very well before she went abroad 
to live.” 

“Perhaps you know, too, why I left 
Waring the abrupt way I did five 
weeks ago.” 

She flushed again, as she answered: 
“T thought you had tired of it here. I 
thought—” She hesitated. 

“T went to follow you,” said I. 

She gave me a sudden look as though 
questioning my sanity, but I refused 
to allow her to speak. 

“T had a note from your brother the 
morning after we were on the rocks 
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HEN Love was born I think he lay 


Right warm on Venus’ breast, 
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together. He said he was off to Europe 
with his mother and sister. I did not 
know he had another sister. I thought 
that you believed me married, and be- 
“ause of my impertinence—” Here she 
flushed again, and I stopped all fur- 
ther explanations. 

“Will you marry me?” 

She was looking at the hydrangeas, 
but I saw her lips quiver before she 
turned her eyes to mine, and in that 
look all was settled forever between 
Barbara Kynnett and me. 

Just then Mrs. Van Amberg’s vic- 
toria with the two impudent black horses 
stopped at the gate. 

“She has come for me,” said Barbara, 
with a gesture (beautiful to me) _be- 
speaking some exasperation. 

“When may I come?” I whispered, as 
our hands touched on the rope-fastened 
gate. 

Barbara said something to Mrs. Van 
Amberg, who turned toward me gra- 
ciously. 

“ Perhaps,” she said, “you could dine 
with us to-night at eight, and after- 
ward from the terrace watch the moon- 
rise on the sea.” 

Moonrise on the sea! 
summer! 


And dear late 
And the only woman in the 
world, whose eyes met mine at parting 
as she said: 

“To-night at eight!” 


TEASDALE 


And whiles he smiled and whiles would play 


But always, folded 


And whiles would take his rest. 


out of sight, 


The wings were growing strong, 
That were to bear him off in flight 


Erelong, erelong. 
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An OptimistP-—Why Notre 


BY EDWARD S. MARTIN 


PEAKING of a new book that deals 
S with some of the more conspicuous 
facts and tendencies of American 
life, a newspaper said: “It is not easy 
to recall a single thing with which the 
author finds serious fault. No doubt he 
does take mild exception to an occasion- 
al infelicity of human nature or of the 
social order, but such incidental hints are 
quite Jost in the gentle flow of his satis- 
faction with things as they are. More- 
over, his contentment seems genuine.” 
How is it about things as they are? 
Should we be satisfied with them or 
not? The head-lines of the noon papers 
on the news-stands to-day cried, “Two 
Hundred Lost by Fire or Wave—Burn- 
ing of a Steamship.” That’s not very 
satisfactory. It is typical of innumer- 
able daily happenings that are sorrowful, 
dreadful, depressing; which include ac- 
cident, catastrophe, poverty, disease, the 
inequitable distribution of goods in this 
world, the crumbling of character un- 
equal to the strains of civilized life, dis- 
honesties, brutalities, insanities, fallacies: 


“And in the world, as in the school, 
I’d say how Fate may change and shift; 
The prize be sometimes with the fool, 
The race not always to the swift. 
The strong may yield, the good may fall, 
The great man be a vulgar clown, 
The knave be lifted over all, 
The kind cast pitilessly down.” 


That is the way of it. At times it gives 
us all low spirits, and out of some of us 
it makes pessimists. It was in the paper 
yesterday that a doctor, who was an as- 
sistant in an insane asylum, blew out 
his brains, leaving written on a sheet of 
paper, “ What’s the use?” And that’s a 
question that, first or last, very many 
of us have to meet. Most of us are sub- 
ject to fluctuations of energy, health, 
and spirits, are bolder on a full stomach 
that is well up to its work, and replen- 
ished pockets, than we are when our 


physical machinery runs imperfectly, or 
things in general for any reason seen 
to be going wrong. When life wells up 
strong in us and the way is fairly clea: 
ahead, and we want things ardently and 
hope to get them, “ What’s the use’ 
doesn’t trouble us, and when our light 
burns low, and obstacles look big, an 
work distresses, and we want to sto] 
and sit down, then it seems a very rea 
sonable and natural question. But it 
should never be a practical question wit] 
a real bearing on purpose or effort, and 
if it is not to be that, the more sound 
reasons we can find for a general sat 
isfaction with things as they are, and th: 
deeper the foundation on which we ea: 
base an open-eyed optimism, the bet 
ter, surely, for’us and for our work i: 
this life. 

“Things as they are” includes every 
thing; not only what is being done, but 
what is going to be done; not only exist 
ing facts, but prospects, tendencies, and 
laws—the whole terrestrial and celestial 
machinery. To be satisfied with things 
as they are is to be satisfied with the 
machinery of the universe and the Mind 
that devised and directs it. To believ 
in God, which is instinctive, to have a 
profound confidence in His wisdom, ca- 
pacity, and benevolence—no less sure a 
rock than that will do for the foundation 
of intelligent optimism. Confidence that 
things as they are reflect in a large way 
the purposes of the Almighty Will and 
are working slowly forward and out in 
accordance with Almighty Benevolence, 
is but a corollary to belief in God. That 
belief is the greatest existing power that 
makes for sanity, for courage, for pa- 
tience, and a consistent optimism. It 
must be that the pessimists are those 
who, for one reason or another, have 
lost the usufruct of it, and with it the 
greatest source of courage to live and 
work. Some lose it because defective 
reasoning has beclouded instinct; some 
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by mental disease, some by intensity of 
selfishness and self-indulgence; some be- 
cause details overwhelm them, and they 
lose sight of generals in the deluge of 
adverse particulars. Unless one has con- 
fidence in the Management of this uni- 
verse, it must seem a dreary show. Un- 
til one somehow has gained that confi- 
dence, the more he thinks about things 
as they are the worse he is entitled to 
feel. That German scholars, and others 
who have failed to gain it, should write 
depressing books about human affairs 
and creatures and finally settle back into 
gloom and cut their throats or wind up 
in madhouses, is quite reasonable and 
seems to accord accurately enough with 
the scheme of things. For surely it is 
part of that scheme that man should 
know God and trust in Him, and other- 
wise should not go forward nor find rest 
for his soul. No working hypothesis 
about this life has ever been, or can be, 
satisfactory that does not include a con- 
fident belief that somewhere, back of all 
things, there is a just and benevolent 
Power, in accordance with which this 
planet spins on to an adequate destiny. 
Confidence in the Management, then, is 
the first essential to a hopeful state of 
mind about this remarkable terrestrie! 
show, of which we are all a part, and 
to a qualified satisfaction with things as 
they are. 

Almost everybody has that confidence 
in some degree, and most people who 
think about these matters are optimists 
as it is. The reason why more people 
are not more optimistical about things 
in general must be partly because their 
confidence is not vivid and conscious 
enough for them to lean hard upon, and 
partly because their perception of the 
intentions and methods of the Manage- 
ment is not clear enough to enable them 
to recognize and put themselves in har- 
mony with those methods and intentions. 
Most reasonably intelligent people in our 
time have come to believe that the uni- 
verse is run by law and not by whim. 
It has taken a long time for us to get 
so far as that, but, having got so far, 
the most interesting and important things 
in life become the discovery of the laws 
to which human existence is geared, and 
the work of adjusting ourselves to their 
operation. Whether or not we discover 
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and pay attention to those laws makes 
no difference about the laws, but it 
makes a lot of difference about us. The 
laws will stay as they are whether we 
discover or regard them or not, but 
whether we stay and how we stay— 
whether we go forward or backward, in- 
crease or diminish, grow in grace or per- 
ish—depends upon our success in ad- 
justing ourselves to the requirements of 
those laws. Nobody knows all of them, 
or nearly all, yet, or can live in accord 
with many of them, but the belief in any 
person that he begins to understand 
something about some of the vital ones, 
and to see their point and purpose, and 
how they are working, and that other 
new laws are constantly being discov- 
ered and understood, and that mankind 
in general is rapidly advancing in prac- 
tical application of discoveries and un- 
derstandings—all that is immensely con- 
tributory to a state of satisfaction in 
that person with things as they are. 

There are two ways in which we learn 
out of our own experience to know the 
most important of the laws that regulate 
life. One is by obeying them and finding 
a profit in it; the other is by running 
counter to them and getting jolted. His- 
tory is the reeord of the profits and the 
jolts experienced by our immediate pred- 
ecessors during the last six or eight thou- 
sand years in their investigations of how 
to, an@® how not to, behave. The daily 
newspaper is the record of contemporary 
effort in the same line. Most of us know 
something about history and are grossly 
familiar with newspapers. We ought to 
be able in a loose way to compare the 
past with the present. Well, how about 
it? Is God’s will better understood on 
earth than it was even a thousand years 
ago? Is it better understood and 
squared with than it was even a mere 
century ago? Even if it is not, that 
need not discourage any one, because 
the process of getting comprehension 
into human heads is well known to be 
mighty deliberate and fluctuating, and, 
likely enough, we flatter ourselves un- 
duly if we suppose the present stage 
of it is the final one in which human 
endeavor is to reap the whole harvest 
of time. But one may confess that 
even of this present stage some signs 
look very hopeful. 
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There is 
particulars 
unmatched 


the Church, reduced in some 
to a condition of feebleness 
since its best days; shorn 
of almost all temporal authority, but 
abounding in influence; left powerless 
to compel, but unrestricted to persuade; 
deprived, in great measure, all over 
Christendom, of that control of public 
education, which—vast as its services to 
education have been—it usually abused, 
yet never freer to teach and preach the 
Christian gospel, and probably never a 
greater influence for sound morals and 
Christian living. 

Considering what a bad name the or- 
ganized Church has got, first or last, by 
its efforts to stifle truth, it is edifying 
to observe that the search for truth is 
most eager and successful, and the en- 
thusiasm about it most ardent, in the 
Christian countries. An inference, that 
comes easily and is reasonable, is that 
there must be an absolute antagonism 
between the truth-stifling propensities of 
ecclesiastical organizations and the spirit 
of the gospel that those organizations 
have purported to represent, and that, 
however faulty in spirit and deportment 
the organizations may have been and still 


may be, the seeds of truth and liberty 
in the gospel which they must disclose 
are strong enough to survive the mis- 
treatment. 

In that inference there is a fine anchor- 


age for the optimist. If he ean look 
beyond the misdeeds of Church organ- 
izations and find a sound and perfect 
gospel, that is an immense encourage- 
ment. For the imperfections and mis- 
deeds of an organization he can easily 
make allowances. All organizations, po- 
litical, edueational, ecclesiastical, are hu- 
man, imperfect, and apt to be danger- 
ous to liberty, and to the very purpose 
they exist to promote. They are prone to 
consider, as they grow strong, that they 
exist for their own sake and not for 
the sake of the ideas behind them. Po- 
litieal machines are notoriously inclined 
to ignore principles and even righteous- 
ness in reaching after power and places. 
Edueational organizations are liable to 
spend their strength in perfecting the 
machinery of education, and lose sight 
of the ends of teaching. Charitable or- 
ganizations, justly growing more and 
more in favor, have constantly to. face 
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and fight the danger of being swamped 
by their own machinery. If religious o: 
ganizations come at times into conflict 
with the spirit of the gospel they stand 
for, it is not to be wondered at, for it j 
the natural propensity of organizatio. 

to love life and live for themselves. An 

yet organization is indispensable, and w. 
have to pay the price of it and be vig 

lant that we do not pay too much. A) 

in all organizations there are not on! 
the seeds of disease but of cure. Wh 

they get too tyrannous or diverge to 
far from the ideals that are their wa 

rant, they smash or yield to disciplin 
and this is the more certain to happe: 
to the Christian Church organizatio: 

because the gospel they are bound t 
works irresistibly for freedom, toler: 

tion, and truth. 

All civilizations heretofore having be: 
based on religions and having gone for 
ward apparently as far as their under); 
ing religions could carry them, it is th: 
very corner-stone of satisfaction wit 
things-as-they-are to have  confidenc 
that their religious basis is sound, ample, 
and coextensive with all requirement: 
Having concluded that the world has 
mind behind it and is governed by law. 
the next important thing for would-b: 
optimists who are living in a Christia 
civilization is to be able to assure them- 
selves that the teachings and the fait! 
in which that civilization rests do not 
antagonize, or diverge from, the eterna! 
laws, but blend with, interpret, and fulfil 
them. Nothing is more necessary to th: 
attainment of that assurance than ful! 
liberty to hold the contrary opinion as 
long as it seems the better one. People 
speak with mournful conviction of the 
collapse of the creeds and the necessity 
of devising new working hypotheses to 
which to adjust the conduct of life, but 
do they appreciate how vast and hard- 
won a privilege it is which they enjoy 
in holding undisturbed that the creed- 
have collapsed and that life needs a new 
chart? Like as not the written creeds 
are imperfect, though some of us, as w 
grow older and get new points of view, 
grow sceptical about our own scepticisms ; 
but Christianity is not written creeds. 
but a life. Creeds are convenient, if 
true, but not indispensable. One gets 
at the essential principles of Christianity 
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not by studying its creeds, but its life. 
One way to test its precepts and its prin- 
ciples is to try to put them into practice 
and see how they work. Another way is 
to try some other scheme of life and see 
how that works, or to watch other people 
do it; or read history and biography and 
see how various experiments in living 
have turned out. Any reasonably good 
scheme of life will have much in com- 
mon with the Christian scheme; all the 
great religions have much in common 
with it; but it is an immensely im- 
portant basis of optimism in a citizen of 
a Christian country to believe, or even 
to suspect, that in Christianity are all 
the ideas and provisions that are neces- 
sary to the perfect development of hu- 
man life and human institutions, and 
that Christian civilization never will be 
checked in its progress because it has 
outrun its religion. 

And since, if Christianity is perfect 
and sufficient, it must win in a fair con- 
test with any other scheme of life, it 
is a great additional basis for satisfac- 
tion with things-as-they-are that the 
contest is so much more free, that per- 
secution is so nearly dead, that the pur- 
suit of truth is more and more honored 
and less and less penalized, that wher- 
ever it leads a man, the world begins to 
wish him Godspeed, and that though 
mistakes, misapprehensions, and _half- 
truths are feared, the truth that is really 
true is feared less and less, no matter 
what its bearing may be on preconceived 
opinions, or vested privileges, or exist- 
ing organizations. One of the cheering 
things about the world as it is is the 
rising courage of mankind; the courage 
of some of the Haves to lose what they 
have if justice demands it; of some of 
the Have Nots to gain what they must 
have to make life profitable; of states- 
men to give liberty and self-government 
to peoples, and of the truth-seekers to 
find out the truth at any cost and give 
it to mankind. Folks seem nowadays to 
be less afraid of bogies than they used 
to be. If we don’t believe a creed or a 
policy, we put it down-and go on with 
something that we do believe in, and 
gather wisdom and experience in effort 
as we go. And if in course of time 
that creed or that policy looks different 
and better to us from another angle 
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far down the road, we re-examine it 
with lively interest, and use it if we can. 
Wasteful masters of the people used to 
burn or behead folks for doing that only 
two or three centuries ago, and if we 
had lived then we would probably have 
considered that so to wipe out heresy or 
treason was a wise precaution. 

So the mind has gained enormously 
in freedom, and that is fair matter to 
be cheerful about. As for the body, the 
mind can take care of that if it has a 
fair chance. The body is only a detail, a 
creature that the mind and the soul have 
charge of. It can be fed. There is 
plenty to feed it, and apparently there 
can be as much more as is needed. The 
problem as to that is one of methods and 
distribution, and belongs to the mind. 
Folks who are anxious nowadays are 
anxious about the lessening rate of in- 
crease in population, and not as Malthus 
was about impending scarcity of food or 
exhaustion of the resources of Earth. The 
mind can do almost what it will with 
agriculture, and is doing it; can replant 
forests and preserve such as are standing, 
harness waterfalls, reclaim waste lands, 
irrigate, make four acres do what forty 
could not do without applied knowledge. 
It can feed, clothe, and shelter every- 
body abundantly; can protect and pre- 
serve health, can better immensely the 
distribution of wealth. Al! these things 
it is incessantly at work to do, and con- 
stantly progressing and improving in the 
doing of them. While the soul is free 
to gather inspirations and inspire the 
mind, and the mind is free to learn all 
truths and apply all that are needed of 
them to the defence and nurture and 
development of the body, how can one 
help but be hopeful about things as 
they are? 

Imperfectly as wealth still performs its 
proper functions, is it not better geared 
to them than it has been in times past? 
Of course a lot of it is wastefully used; 
but not, even now, so great a proportion 
of the total wealth as appears, because 
the wasteful use is apt to be far more 
conspicuous than the fruitful use. Be- 
sides the very large share of the total 
wealth that goés to maintain life in no 
more than reasonable comfort, and to 
enlarge the opportunities and better the 
lives of those who have it, there is con- 
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stant expenditure of slices and shares 
of the incomes of the greater fortunes 
in works of studied and tested benev- 
olence, and above all in promoting educa- 
tion and the discovery of truth. So 
common is this use of superfluous money 
by individuals as fairly to give ground 
for the suspicion that the limitations 
of the profitable use of money for per- 
sonal advantage are being better appre- 
ciated. Those of us that have learned a 
little, really want, not money, but life— 
the “more abundant life” that is worth 
having. We want money in so far as it 
promises increased life; but, looking abcut 
at the various people who have money 
abundantly and superabundantly, it is 
easy to see that, beyond a certain point 
which many attain, the mere command 
of money does not give the coveted in- 
crease of life. Excessive fortunes seem 
as apt to blight life as to expand it; 
and when they do blight it—breeding 
selfishness and laziness, narrowing asso- 
ciation, relaxing fidelity, and paralyzing 
effort—they bring, not envy, but contempt 
on their possessors. To see the rising 
generation of heirs male of a great for- 
tune proceed to equip themselves with 
repining wives and prosperous mistresses 
is to the ordinary looker-on as disen- 
chanting a spectacle as tenement-house 
congestion. When superabundant money 
works such disaster as that, is it any 
affectation to say it is dreaded—to say 
that it is despised? Now, we can endure 
to be despised in good cause, but when 
we begin to suspect that we are just- 
ly contemptible, or in danger of being 
so, it is apt to bother us, be we ever 
so callous. 

That may be one reason why we see 
minds bent on the wise distribution of 
accumulated money with an intensity 
almost comparable with that which 
marked its accumulation. There seems 
to be nothing profitable to do with the 
more enormous fortunes, the rolling up 
of which has made so many observers 
anxious, but by hook or by crook to devote 
the bulk of them to seeuring the welfare 
of the people from whom they were 
derived. And in great measure this is 
done automatically merely by putting 
money to profitable use as capital and 
directing its expenditure, not necessarily 
with altruistic intent, but merely with 
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intelligence. So industries are developed 
processes are improved and perfected, an 
the earth subdued to the uses of man. 

We are so used to it hereabout that 
we forget to wonder at the prodigalit 
with which great private fortunes and 
vastly greater of the taxpayers’ 
money are poured out for the increas: 
and spread of knowledge to qualify th: 
mass of the people to help themselv: 
and come to their own. Knowledge i 
power, yet there is no perceptible disposi 
tion to restrict or engross it. Thos 
that have it burn to share it; those wh 
have profited by it find the readiest ex 
penditure for their gains in provision io 
make it as common and as fruitful as 
they possibly can. When a Tillman says, 
“Don’t teach the negroes so much that 
you ean’t control them,” it is like th 
voice of a Rip Van Winkle; an echo of 
times gone. 

Hardships and sorrows mark the march 
of progress. Children work in mills when 
they should not; some workers get too 
high wages and others far too little; in- 
juries and wrongs cry out every moment 
to be righted. So it has always been; 
perhaps it always will be so. The ver) 
Earth itself, unfinished still, cannot sus- 
tain the jolt which jars some detail of 
it into a new adjustment without such 
suffering to human creatures as we saw 
the other day on the shores of the Strait 
of Messina. 


sums 


“Wounds and 
The seething urgency 


wants and fears, 

of discontent, 

And groans and tears, grim tokens in them 
selves, 

May help mankind fulfil its destiny.” 


It makes for solace to think that, as 
much improvement and cure come pain- 
fully, so much of the world’s pain is cur 
ing something. We are all tied together 
so that nobody’s ill case can be neglect- 
ed with impunity; and yet we are free, 
each to get what he ean that is good, to 
learn what he can that is true. And 


happiness .has such encouraging rules! 
To give is really better than to receive, 
besides being pleasanter; and to love even 
one’s enemies is better and more cheer- 
ing to one’s own spirit than to hate them, 
and less nauseating than to love one- 


self. To hate is to suffer; to love is to 
rejoice. To think last of oneself is 
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next to being proof against calamity. 
The natural laws work ever in the long 
run for the material welfare of men; 
the spiritual laws work just as surely 
for their consolation and happiness. Re- 
spect for both is the price of satisfaction 
with life. Confidence that men’s under- 
standing of both kinds of laws is rapidly 
improving, to the immense betterment of 
the condition and the relations of men, 
is the greatest basis of satisfaction with 
things as they are, and the most satisfy- 
ing answer to “ What’s the use?” 

Jack of everything else is the instinct- 
ive conviction, common to most minds, 
that existence does not end with death. 
What comes next is a free field of spec- 
‘lation, but the belief that something 
comes next, and that, somehow, person- 
ality and consciousness are preserved, was 
never more general than now, nor held 
by stronger or more respected minds. It 
is not matter for argument. Evidence 
and argument for it do not prove it, and 
the most that can be done for it in that 
way is to demonstrate (as is not difficult) 
that modern science can produce neither 
fact nor argument that weighs signif- 
icantly against it. People who believe 
in the future life “because the Bible 
says so” are as well off for reasons as 
most others are, and people who believe 
in it as a result of ruminations and re- 
flections extending over many years, be- 
cause it seems to them to decord, on the 
whole, with probabilities, are interested 
to remember, not as a reason, but as a 
coneurrence, that “the Bible says so,” 
and that it is part of the body of Chris- 
tian teaching. Superficially it seems to 
have wonderfully little effect on human 
conduct or human hopes, but it lurks 
persistently in the backwaters of thought, 
and is a valuable conviction to have in 
the back part of one’s head. The more 
points in which, out of our own experi- 
ence of life, we find the tenets of the re- 
ligion on which our civilization rests to 
accord with the facts of life as we under- 
stand them, the more respectful and ex- 
pectant we become in the examination of 
those tenets which as yet we do not see 
our way to accept. 
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Altogether, the belief in immortality 
must be rated among the important bases 
of optimism. It helps in a good many 
ways; opens a door to the solution of a 
good many perplexities; helps some of us 
to acceptance of that science of the rela- 
tions of men to men which we find in the 
Christian gospel; makes life a bigger and 
more interesting speculation, with larger 
possibilities of profit than are quite with- 
in mortal ken. Noble characters have 
developed without its aid, but as a rule 
the great characters seem to reach out 
for it, and, as years increase upon them, 
doubtless rest on it more and more. It 
makes for patience, for hope, for tolera- 
tion and good humor. Anything is en- 
durable that is only a process. Signor 
Ferrero says that we Americans are 
pretty much all optimists, and very good- 
humored, and surprisingly gentle, all of 
which he admires in us with a generous 
envy, and says our mood about life is 
by no means that of Europe. That is 
partly due, it may be, to the liveliness of 
our American sense that we and all our 
concerns are in the state of process; not 
fastened to any ills or defects or mis- 
takes, but going on —blundering on, 
usually—to fuller life and wiser ways 
of doing things. 

Surely that is a sound view of life 
which estimates it all to be a process. 
It is either that, or a sublimated rat- 
hole, and in so far as we can choose 
which we will have it, confidence in im- 
mortality will argue against the latter. 

But this life properly confronted is in 
itself a mighty interesting adventure 
while it lasts, and meant, apparently, to 
be lived primarily for its own sake. Let 
the life to come be what it will, whatever 
is really best for this life is best for that. 
Truth here is truth there; love here is 
love there; riches here may not be riches 
there, but that depends upon the han- 
dling. That a blithe spirit should be 
serviceable in either life seems altogether 
likely. Wherefore let us not go about 
to quench any such. An optimist, how- 
ever light. who is still game to take hold 
and lift, is helpfuler than the most pow- 
erful pessimist who has let go. 












































































































BY IRVING 





WAS touring through New England. 
We were near the top of a hill over- 
looking a great valley. Far below us 

we could see the smoke of villages and, 

nearer, spires and high windows glow- 
ing in the sunlight. We stopped to look 
about us. On the up-hill side of the 
way was a field of rye standing on its 

edge, steep as a Dutch roof. Near by a 

white-haired old man, wearing goggles, 

sat on the steps of a little house, far 
older than he. 

“Happy New-Year!” 
greeted him. 

It was a June day and I returned his 
salutation rather tardily. 

“Ye know, a new year begins every 
day,” he said. 

I agreed and remarked that it was a 
fine morning. 


said he, as I 


“ Best in the history o’ the world,” 
said he. 
“How did you manage to get your 


seed into that side-hill ?” 

“Shot it in with a musket,” said he. 

“Ts that a fact?” 

“No; it’s conversation.” 

“ Lived here long?’ I asked. 

“Couldn’t have lived here any longer 
if I’d tried,” was his answer. “ Born and 
grew and ripened right here. Say! what’s 
your name?” 

I told him. 

“ Where do yer folks live?” 

“ Near New York.” 

“Do you happen to know a lady by the 
name o’ Barber—Betsey Barber ?—that 
used to be her name.” 

“ No.” 

“ Huh!—didn’t know but maybe you’d 
met her. Long time since she left here.” 

“You must have seen some changes?” 
I remarked. 

“Changes! Say, mister, you’ve opened 
fhe pickle-jar, an’ now ye can help yer- 
self. Changes! I recollec’ when ’twas 
all woods down there in the valley. I 
recollee’?’ when my father got his land 
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cleared as fur as the turnpike, an’ w 
used to stan’ here an’ see the ol’ stag 
eoach go by. See that village, bout hal 


a mile below there? Well, I recollec’ 
when it started—meet’n’-house, schoo! 
store, blacksmith shop, an’ so on. That 


was when I was ’bout knee-high to 
johnny-cake. They set us right to pick 
in’ up things soon as we got on our feet, 
those days—stun or potatoes or som 
thin’. If we didn’t ’tend to business w 
suddenly got acquainted with one Doc- 
tor Bireh, or maybe two. Sunday w 
had to go down to the meet’n’-house an’ 
be yelled at for hours. Things lasted 
so, those days. Nothin’ was less than an 
hour long, an’ ran from that to for ever 
an’ ever. The minister gave us fair 
warnin’, an’ as soon as we understood 
it, I tell ye we clung to life, hard as 
’twas. It tried to shake us off, but w 
hung on. I got such a grip on it those 
days, that I ain’t let go yit. After all, 
’twas a grand good thing or we wouldn’t 
have cared whether we lived or died. 
No ecards, no story-books, no dancin’, n 
musie. Our fun was work—the huskin’- 
bee, the quiltin’, the apple-parin’, th: 
raisin’, My mother would knit a sock 
leg in the course of an evenin’s frolic. 
“The young folks didn’t see much o’ 
one another, an’ were ’bout as seary as 
a deer in the woods. Why, if a boy had 
been very bad, the teacher would mak 
him sit with one o’ the gals, an’ after 
that he was careful. The boys wer 
*fraid o’ the gals, an’ the gals were ’frai< 
o’ the boys, an’ both were ’fraid o’ their 
parents, an’ everybody was ’fraid o’ th 
minister, an’ the minister—he was wors 
off than any of us. We were all seairt. 
“ Say! I don’t wonder that Miles Stan 
dish engaged a deputy to pop the ques 
We felt so low an’ sinful it took 
courage to offer ourselves to any- 
body. A good many never did. There’s 
more old maids an’ old bachelors here 
in New England than anywhere else in 
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the uncivilized world. I’m one myself. 
Live here all *lone with my sister. Ye 
see, we didn’t have a very good idea o’ 
man, those days. We were ’shamed of 

irselves. We used to hear the minister 
read: ‘I have said to Corruption, Thou 
art my father, and to the worm thou 
art my mother, and the stars are not 
pure in His sight; how much less man 
that is a worm.’ Qh, we had to look out 
for the early birds, I can tell ye! 

“Now, when I met an angel I just 
naturally hesitated about offerin’ her a 
worm. I knew it was a doubtful kind 
of a compliment. I guess my wormhood 
was greater ’n my manhood. Anyway, I 
couldn’t think I was good ’nough for her 

-she was so gentle an’ purty. I felt 
flattered an’ thought how things had 
changed for the better, one day, when a 
boy ealled me a lobster. Now, we didn’t 
understan’ that the worm referred to was 
a caterpillar, an’ nobody had told us 
*bout the butterfly. 

“ We went as slow as the worm crawls 
—the ox, the scythe, an’ the sickle! We 
had only four things to talk about—the 
sky, the ground, the neighbors—an’ they 
wa’n’t many—an’ ourselves, an’ we wa’n’t 
much; weather, crops, scandals, rheu- 
matiz, indigestion, an’ all kinds o’ trou- 
ble. Ye know, the less folks have to talk 
about, the more they talk. By ’n’ by, a 
railroad tore through the hills an’ cut 
across the valley. Say! ’twas like a pipe 
from the big reservoir o’ the world. It 
improved our conversation—kind 0’ 
switched us on to a new track. We 
stopped talkin’ ’bout our neighbors an’ 
our complaints. It puffed along slow at 
first; then more cars an’ more speed. 

“ An’ the folks began to move faster 
all over the valley. Why not?—wood 
two dollars a cord, delivered at the rail- 
road, an’ better prices for everything. 
Warmers changed their oxen fer horses, 
an’ the sickle fer the reaper, an’ the 
scythe fer the mowin’-machine. They 
began to put two days in one. Time in- 
creased in value an’ became a _ highly 
important part of eternity. 

“QOur health improved, an’ we fell to 
an’ cut down the woods, an’ turned ’em 
into money. Then we trimmed our hair, 
an’ mowed off our whiskers. Lord! 
There used to be miles o’ whiskers down 
there in the valley. Woods an’ hair go 
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together, young man, sure as there’s fur 
on a bear’s back. When a man moved 
to the village he cut a swath through the 
middle of his whiskers, an’ left some on 
each side of his face, as a kind of a 
compromise with civilization. He ex- 
changed a full hand for a pair, as you’d 
say now’days. If he was elected squire 
or town clerk or supervisor, he’d trim 
*em down to a small patch on his chin— 
just enough for a weather-yane an’ an 
aid to reflection. After he’d moved to 
New York or Boston, they shrunk to a 
little patch on his lower lip, ’bout the 
size of a trigger on a shotgun. 

“Changes! Why, trains had begun to 
roar through the valley with the speed 
0’ the wind. Buildin’s were crowdin’ to- 
gether on the shores down there. Towns 
were growin’ where ye see the smoke. 
Young men went away to New York an’ 
Albany, and came back with cigars in 
their mouths an’ bananas in their pock- 
ets. Papers came every day from the 
big cities, an’ folks began t’ read ’em— 
folks who had never read anything but 
ancient history. There was goin’ to be 
a war, an’ they wanted to know ’bout 
it. They began to transfer their inter- 
est from the Israelites to the Americans, 
from death to life. Then Longfellow 
an’ Burns an’ Tennyson an’ Holmes an’ 
Whittier got into the school-books an’ 
the houses. They began t’ teach us the 
power 0’ love. The new generation was 
different. Seems so mother an’ father 
an’ minister an’ teacher, an’ the good 
God Himself, grew as gentle-hearted as 
the poets. Then came the fiddle an’ the 
dance, an’ the boys got acquainted with 
the gals, an’ they spent the evenin’s to- 
gether, an’, say! how they’d laugh! I’ve 
stood here winter nights when they were 
out straw-ridin’ an’, my land! the whole 
valley rang like a bell. I tell ye, I was 
glad t’ hear that. The worm had gone 
into his cocoon an’ come out a butterfly. 

“We had learnt that man was the best 
thing in the world, but that woman was 
better. Boys an’ gals began to go West. 
I screwed up my courage one evenin’ an’ 
went down to see my gal an’ pop the 
question. They told me she’d gone West. 
I intended to follow her, but, some way, 
I couldn’t make up my mind that I was 
good ’nough for her yit. Wal, maybe 
it’s fer the best. 
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“We began to shoot the rocks—we 
didn’t pry an’ coax ’em any longer. 
Things had to get out of our way. Ye 
see, the railroad had taught us how to 
use dynamite an’ giant powder; some- 
times I wish it hadn’t.” 

The old man paused and touched his 
goggles, and went on: 

“See the grand houses down there, on 
the knolls? They’re owned by men who 
went West long ago, an’ got rich an’ 
come back an’ bought the farms o’ their 
fathers, an’ built mansions on ’em. Cu- 
r’ous lot o’ folks. Now, there’s a feller 
in the valley here—I won’t tell ye his 
name, ’cause I wouldn’t want to hurt his 
feelin’s; we'll call him Bill. He’s come 
back an’ bought the ol’ farm an’ built a 
place. Used to ketch mushrats, when he 
was a His father was an awful 
man to argue—couldn’t go nigh him 
without gittin’ mired. His mother was a 
sandy, freckled, dry-lookin’ woman. Some 
o’ the ol’ folks used to say that his moth- 
er was a desert, an’ his brother an ass, 
an’ his father a morass, an’ Bill a most- 
ass. But our gran’fathers were too se- 
vere. We’ve begun to look for the bright 
side o’ things, an’ it pays better. Bill 
was odd—that’s sure. When he was a 
boy he always looked at yer neck, when 
he talked to ye. Folks used to call him 
the Inspector of Adam’s Apples. When 
he come back, his chin was up in the 
air—looked ye straight in the eye, as if 
he thought he an’ you the best men in 
the world. There they live in that grand 
They’ve got two children an’ 
twelve dogs an’ ten hosses, an’ twenty- 
three servants, an’ a hired mother for 
the children. We’re gittin’ along. Why, 
we used to have nothin’ but hired gals 
an’ hired men. Mrs. Bill got back from 
Europe one day las’ summer, an’ she 
says to the little boy: 

“* Hello, Jack!’ 

“ An’ he looked at her very proud an’ 
says, ‘I’m not allowed to speak to 
strangers.’ 

“Some o’ those folks have gone ’round 
the world two or three times, in pursuit 
o’ happiness. Seems so they never could 
get hold of it. 

“Ev'ry day in summer, Bill tramps 
over the hills on the ol’ farm, whackin’ 
a white ball—his fun comes by hard 
knocks, just as it used to. 


boy. 


house. 


“See that grand, great stone house « 
one o’ the hills there? That’s the 
Perkins farm. Jim Perkins built t} 
house an’ spends every summer ther 
Jim went West forty-six years ago. 
recollee’ the day he left. Why, 
stepped aboard the cars with a 
skin cap on his head, an’ his 
legs in his boot-tops. 

“Jim has one child, thirty-seven dog 
twenty-two hosses, six cats, an’ a hir 
husband for the gal—b’lieve they c: 
him a Lord somebody or other.  T! 
hired husband got drunk one day’ a 
kicked one of his employers, an’ I b’lic 
they discharged him, an’ he’s suin’ { 
his salary. Ev'ry fall, Jim an’ h 
friends an’ his dogs go tearin’ a: 
bellerin’ over the hills an’ fences, 
pursuit o’ happiness, an’, say! he aii 
ketched her yit, with all his dogs a: 
hosses t’ help him. They’re like a pupp 
chasin’ his own tail—if he got it he'd 
be sorry. 

“Changes! Why, we Yankees used to 
crawl; now we whiz along on wheels 
an’ byme-by every man ’Il have his flyin’ 
machine. We’re gittin’ a little too swift 
an’ conceity. We ain’t worms nor a1 
gels, we’re just men, an’ when they’r 
too rich to be the mothers an’ fathers o’ 
their own children they’ll be so almighty; 
poor that they won’t have anything but 
a lot o’ money. 

“Ye know, the Indians used to say 
took seven ordeals to make a man—or 
deals o’ hunger, fatigue, pain, an’ en 
durance. We got seven a week in th 
ol’ days. Yes, ’twas hard, but I guess 
*twas kind o’ good for us. Wonderful! 
how we loved our homes an’ all that 
lived in ’em, an’ our sweethearts! No 
hired mother those days. We never pur 
sued happiness. Why, happiness pur 
sued us, an’ if a boy loved a gal, I tell 
ye, the thought o’ her was happiness 
Hired husbands! MHeavens an’ earth! 
how we’re gittin’ along! But still | 
think it’s the best mornin’ in the his 
tory o’ the world. 

“Changes! Say! these automobiles cut 
through the valley here like a long 
flight o’ pigeons every nice day. Som 
days five thousand people pass my door, 
they tell me. Why, it’s like a part o’ 
Broadway—” 

The veteran paused. A great touring- 
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ear had stopped in front of the little 


10use on 

the house. A young man helped an old lady 
uilt t] out of the car. The two approached us. 
r the: “Is this Henry Southwick?” she asked. 
ago. “That’s my name,” said the white- 
V hy, haired man. 

a coo “T used to be Betsey Barber—don’t 


trous: ou remember me ?” 


“ T can see you,” he said. “ Curly hair, 
yellow as a corn tassel, an’ blue eyes, an’ 
red cheeks, an’ feet as light as a fawn’s!” 

“Poor Henry!” she exclaimed, as she 
patted the hand of the veteran. “ You've 
grown old, too—haven’t you?” 

She looked the hills whis- 


down and 


pered, “ There’s the old valley.” 





The old man rose and put out his “Same ol’ valley!” said he. “ Maybe 
en dos hand. I saw now that he was blind, or ye think I can’t see it, but I can. | 
a hir nearly so. Indeed, people had ceased to can see the green groves on the hills, 
wey ¢: talk of their own troubles, in the valley. Betsey, an’ the wild flowers in the mead- 
re Ti His voice trembled as he said: ow, just as they were the day we took our 
day” ai “ Betsey Barber, come here.” last walk together, fifty-five years ago. 
[ b’li She took his hand, and he seemed to “Twas on the seventeenth day o’ June. 
nin’ be trying hard to see her. He felt the Don’t you remember it, Betsey? It’s the 
an’ h wrinkled face of the old lady. He stood same ol’ valley, but, I tell ye, there’s 
in’ ar like one looking far away. been changes.” 
1¢ces, 
he ail 
Ogs al 
a pup] 
it he'd 
used to L » FF : 

. eave-laking 
s flyin’ : i. a : ' 
i owift BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 
nor al a i ‘ 
eee: HOUGH hence I go--though with the fading day 
= 3 I seem to fade away,— 
thers o : h ; a a 
alehts Like to a primrose which beguiling Spring, 
ing but Too early fanning with perfuméd wing, 
Tempts, only to betray: 
) Say ‘ 
“aes Though soon I sleep,—yet sorrow not, nor fear 
a? on That you shall lose me, dear! 
in th For not one cherished memory— } 
[I gues: One single yearning of your heart for me, 
Shall fail to bring me near! 
nderfu! 


ll that 
s! No 
er pur 
S$ pur 
, I tell 
ypiness 
earth! 
still | 
he his 


Tiow strange could death divide who, living, share 
All happiness and care! 

Still as you gaze, bereft of your desire, 

On the dull embers of your lonely fire, 
You shall behold me there, 





And though through hiemal glooms you sometimes learn 
To doubt, nor hope discern, 

Yet when the timid firstling buds awake, 

And birds come back and sing, your heart to break,— 


iles cut 
Always, I shall return! 
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Charles Dickens 


BY 


T was not until I obtained a letter 
| compooea in flowery Italian, falsely 

representing me to be a distinguished 
American, that I was finally able to pass 
through the iron-bound lodg-way into the 
gardens of the Palazzo Peschiere. 

I had not found the place easily. It 
was in a maze of lanes and narrow, curl- 
ing streets, first up and then down, and 
forever seeming to hide away from me, 
although I had its cornices more than 
once in view, because it overtopped many 
other buildings, and stood out here and 
there at different points glowing in a 
mellow color of reddish-yellow in the 
face of the morning sun. It rose up 
on a terraced eminence that was but 
one of a hundred circling causeways, 
each climbing higher up the swelling 
hills that were covered with glittering 
windows like the shining lights of em- 
battled eyes. 

None of the Genoese that I had in- 
terrogated could tell me where it was 
that Charles Tickens had lived, or that he 
had ever lived at all in Genoa; and yet 
it was here in the Palazzo Peschiere that 
he had stayed for a whole twelvemonth 
and wrote his Christmas Chimes and Old 
Curiosity Shop and made many notes; 
and the things that fashioned his ideas, 
that fed his reflective appetite with al- 
most boyish delight, remain to-day as 
they were then. 

I had gone into the Galleria Mazzini, 
the long areade of shops that opens mys- 
teriously from a queer and dusty pocket, 
back of the old, old Teatro Carlo Felice, 
and was poring over some rusty photo- 
graphs which a cackling crone was try- 
ing to explain to me in a sad jargon, 
when an ox-ey2ed boy, who rvould have 
been an ideal for a Florentine marble- 
worker, suddenly came to my side as 
if popping up from nowhere, and fur- 
ther surprised me by telling me in 
very good English what I really was 
trving to find out. 


DESHLER 


in Genoa 
WELCH 


“The Palazzo Peschiere?” Then 
turned eagerly to this woman, who mig! 
have been the mother of Eve, and ratt}: 
off something in Italian that brought n 
almost instantly the photograph. I lo 
ed upon it with a trembling joy I cou 
not conceal. Oh, how I had hunted a: 
hunted for it in all the queer streets a: 
plazas of the town, wherever there 
a picture shop! No one would unde 
stand me, no matter how I would p: 
nounce it, and I had given up in despai 
As for the name of Dickens, it had si: 
ply called forth a look of amazeme: 
But here it was—and this boy, whom 
thanked with a lira, said: 

“That’s where Dickens 

God bless his heart! He was as ti! 
as Tim himself. His ox-eyes were screw- 
ed upon the picture as tight as my ow 

“And how do you know, and what d 
you know of him, my lad?’ 

“T’ve been in England, sir, and lear 
ed to read. ... I learned David Copp: 
field by heart, and sometimes I go up 
to this great house and look throug! 
the gate, but the portiere always driv: 
me away.” 

And so it was this Italian boy and | 
became friends, and I took him as m) 
diminutive courier through all . th 
haunts of the town where the great mas- 
ter had been—even down into the ships. 
and into the strange little cantinas along 
the harbor piazza, where we ate polenta 
hot from the frying- pan; and whil 
standing there by a great heap of fried 
fish that smelled good and was steam 
ing, I met the boy’s father, old Bartolo 
meo, the fisherman, who was known al! 
along the coast from Pegli to Nervi, and 
perhaps farther away than that. He was 
fond of Pietro, his boy who could spea! 
such good English. 

One day Pietro took me to the street 
where he lived, and pointed up to the 
dark heights of it where it ran growing 
narrower and narrower—a defile betwee! 


lived!” 
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ancient stone walls that nearly touched 
each other at the top, within which the 
sun had never shone. It was full of dark 
and sombre erevices and dismal shad 
ows, and stretched from the open win 
dows that gave no light to eold, dark 
rooms where ropes hung with tattered 
garments in queer shades of color—red 
and blue and yellow, which filled up the 
spaces of the passageway like the color 
bricks in a paint-box. 

For hundreds of years this cleft, this 
mere fissure, between prodigious piles of 
buildings had been the same. Through 
it the young man Christopher Columbus 
had walked, full of his dreams; and near 
by, but a single step around the corner, 
was the Vico dritto Ponticello, the street 
where he was born. He had been onee 
a cabin-boy like Pietro. Here it was 
that Dickens often lingered on his walks, 
and in all the passages that intersected 
it. “Look where you may,” he wrote, 
‘up steps, down steps, anywhere, every 
where; there are irregular houses, re 
ceding, starting forward, tumbling down, 


seaming against their neighbors, crip 
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IN THE DISTANCE 


pling themselves or their friends by some 
means or other, until one, more irregular 
than the rest, chokes up the way and 


you can’t see any farther.” 


It was not until | had found Pietro, 
and for the second time gone to the 
prison - like gate and = eould explain 
through my interpreter to the Beeotian 
portiere, who fingered my introductory 
letter suspiciously, that | was allowed to 
pass in with the boy at my heels. It 
was a hack garden which we first got 
inte, with an abundance of forlorn grass 
and weeds and straggling trees, and such 
closed-up jalousies on the rear part of 
the structure as to give me an impres 
sion of a eoffee-colored comedian’s face 
with his blinkers down. But as I fol- 
lowed the path that led around at the 
side of the house I was unexpected|y 
confronted by a seene that arrested my 
steps and filled me with wonder. Th 
zky was as blue.as turquoise, with an 
edging own on the horizon as 


ore 


lelieate : © hue of a robin’s « 
This exquisite silken Canopy eovered a 
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vast amphitheatre of brown hills patched 
by blocks of buildings in white and pink 
that faced the semicircle in regular para- 
Over the hills, the 
of the hare as I have seen it in the au- 


tumn 


pets. brown eolor 
falling a mantle 


of delicate mauve as the red sun began 


hedges, was now 
to sink, but down below us, looking over 
other parapets of houses and city parks, 
port 
gathered like a Sargasso Sea of missing 
stretched the Mediterranean, bluer 
than the sky itself, with great streaks of 


and away off where the great was 


ships, 


indigo that continued on and on in seg- 
regation and then seemed to be forever 
streaming on. 

But if the city that now encircled be- 
full of din and rattle, and 
Via Roma, that led 
the eminence close by. 
crowded with people, there was no noise 


low me 
the 


artery up 


was 
great like an 


was 


here in this picturesque garden, with its 
tall sentinel cypress trees, all held up by 
coping, 
and extending out like a platform into 
an arena 


hanks of masonry in graceful 
Then as I turned my eyes to 
the small things of the foreground I saw 
the old with the urchin 
the fish Dickens had 
many mornings watching the birds flut- 
their bath. I over to it 
and sat down on the edge of the basin, 


fountain and 


where stood on 


tering at went 
that now contained but a pool of brack- 
ish water and some matted grass. Some- 
this 
painful cerement, indicating not time so 
but in the passing of the 
men some of the chips that 
float 

this 
now spre ad 
Diekens 
he sat in 


how condition of neglect seemed a 
much as tide; 
affairs of 
are hewn 
sea. It 


I saw 


everlasting 
that 
from 
his inspiration as 


out on an 


was whole panorama, 


around me, 
which drew 
this same fountain 
friend, “I have 
written a tremendous book!” 


the sun by 
and onee wrote to a 

But if the skies were blue on this day 
Dickens thought not 
<0 deeply so as pictures had led him to 
letter written to Maclise, 
said: “I don’t exactly 
have done for my country 
fah, here was 
but I feel it 
virtuous and 
rise within me 
the sun set on the blue Med- 
It lies before me now deep- 


they were always 
expect. In a 
the artist, he 
know what I 
in coming away from it 
the tide in his affairs !]; 
is something 

Lofts 
I see 


iterranean. 


something 
heroie. emotions 


W hen 
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But no such cok 
like it. In tl 


ly and intensely blue. 

is above Nothing 
south of Franee—at Avignon, at Aji 
at Marseilles I deep-blue SKl¢ 
and also in America; but the sky abo 
me is familiar to my sight. ... But su 
never 


me, 


saw 


green—green—green, I saw, n 
yet such lilac and such purple, as float 
between and the distant hills; n 
anything—picture, book, verb: 


boredom—such 


me 
yet—in 
impen 
It loo 
as if a draught of it—only so much 

you could the 
would 


awful, solemn, 


trable blue as in that same sea. 
beach in the 


scoop upon 


hollow of your hand wash 
everything else, and make a 


blank of intellect !” 
It is rarely vouchsafed one, such as g 


great blu 
your 


so great a privilege—to sit in arboreal 
retreat behold the feast that 
was spread before his eyes, and to touch 
the the very place that 
housed him; to have and to hold on my 


and same 


conerete of 


knees before my actual eyes the precious 


packet of his letters written in his own 
familiar hand—to feel the 
itual existence of Charles 


spir 


almost 
Dickens. 


Ah, but did not 


tolomeo, 


Peter, the son of Bar 
when the portiere’s 
defiant-like daughter of Italy, 
came in pattering steps to tell me that 
But it 
seen in 


asked 


danee 


spouse, a 


I could come into the palace! 
that I 
lady 


was with an air have 
the 


for lodgings. 


hoarding-house when 
Dickens wrote, for 
“ There 
lovelier residence than 
Palace of the 
It stands on a height within 
aloof 
beautiful 
of its own, adorned with statues, vases 


And here was what 
tell 
is not in 

the 
Fishponds 


you all again: 
Italy a 


Palazzo 


me to over 


Pe schiere, or 
from th 


the walls of Genoa, but 
town, surrounded by gardens 
fountains, marble basins, terraces, walks 
of orange trees and lemon trees, 
and All its 
are their 

overlooking 
the 
affords one of 
fascinating and delightful 
the world. ... It is 
like an enchanted palace in an Eastern 


groves 


of roses camellias. apart 


ments beautiful in propor 


tions and decorations 
the 
and the neighboring sea, 
the 


prospects in 


whole town of Genoa, harbor 
most 


more 


story than a grave and sober lodging. I 
go back to it in have done 


in calm reality a hundred times a day; 


faney, as I 





e than 
of the 
within 
ym th 
ardens 

vases 

walks 
groves 
apart 
propor- 
ooking 
harbor 
one of 
ightful 
3; more 
astern 
ing. I 
e done 
a day; 
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PALAZZO PESCHIERE, WHERE O._p Curiosity SHOP WAS WRITTEN 


and stand thus looking out, with the 
sweet scents from the garden rising up 
about me, in a perfect dream of happi- 
ness. There lies all Genoa in beautiful 
confusion, with its many churches, mon- 
asteries, and convents, pointing up to the 
sunny sky; and down below me, just 
where the roofs begin, a solitary convent 
parapet. Old Mount Faccio, brightest of 
hills in good weather, but sulkish when 
storms are coming on, is here, upon the 
left. The port commands that height 
upon the right. The broad sea lies be- 
vond, in front there; and that line of 
coast, beginning by the lighthouse and 
tapering away a mere speck in the rosy 
distance, is the beautiful eoast road that 
leads to Nice.” 

And yes, and yes, and down close, al- 
most at our feet, all velvety olive-green, 


with its red roses, its serpentine paths, 
and the nurse-maids with their silken 
streamers, is the Acqua Sola, the city 


park, just where it was then; but now 
there’s a big horse in the middle of it 


with Victor Emmanuel astride, and the 


trolley-cars are singing on the tracks 
around it, and the people are flooding 
the Via Rema, the big street of modern 
shops that runs up the hill. 

But the years that have gone on since 
Martin Chuzzlewit was conceived one 
morning in the garden of the Palazzo 
Peschiere have made but slight differ 
ence in the general aspects of Genoa 
as Dickens saw it, a “splendid am 
phitheatre, terrace rising above ter 
race, garden above garden, palace above 
palace, height above height.” The build 
ings and the great stone escarpments 
are all there, staying as they were meant 
to be, and what has grown into the city 
and out of it has only added more maj- 
esty to its force and outline. It is a 
great seaport town that is growing now 
more than it ever grew in any space of 
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‘I can’t how 
well my father knew 
him personally,” said 
the Signor, “but | 
remember he __ told 
much of him, 
and seemed to know 
of his life here, and 
had read the Pici 
wick Papers in Eng 
lish. I think if any 
one might 
known him 
all it is 
did, 


came 


say 


me 


have 
here at 
likely he 
for strangers 
under his ol 
servation somehow, 


did to all 


hotel - keepers In 


as they 


those days who lived 
in Italy. He 
to point out to me 
on his walks of a 
Sunday in the coun 
try the place wher 
Dickens first lived 
came to 
the Villa 
Bagnerello for the 
“ Pink Pail,” as 


used 


when he 
Genoa 














PALAZZO DEL MUNICIPIO, VIA 


time; and with the opening of splendid 
thoroughfares, and the beautifying of its 
parks and the establishment of the Via 
skirts the 
eminences in a series of lofty corsos and 


di Cireonvallazione, which 
whips the boundary of the sea, it 
that Dickens 
for the 
lasting characteristics of the town have 
spoiled as he them. The 
Strada Nuova and the Strada Balbi, the 
famous streets of palaces, are still there, 
the wonderful old the 
Sestiere della Maddalena, where the jew- 
the just 
were more than a hundred, yes, 
“ And 
they are likely to remain some time yet,” 
said my charmingly adaptable host of 
the Albergo Bristoli, Bertolini, 
who furnished 
man link 
of the great 


pre- 


sents a spectacle would 


have revelled in, none of ever- 


been knew 


and so is lane, 


ellers are and filigree shops 


as they 
hundred, where 


two years ago 


Signor 
the 
the 


hu- 
memory 


me with only 


connecting with 


author. 


GARIBALDI 


Dickens called it] at 
Albaro, a quaint old 
place surrounded by 
vine - clad 
and on a little the seashore. 
He lived there weeks before 
he moved to the Palazzo Peschiere.” 

It was of his days here that Dickens 
wrote, speaking of a ride to the top of 
Monte Faecio, along the city walls: “ In 
not the least picturesque part of this 
ride, there is a fair specimen of a real 
tavern, the 
entertainment 


terraces 
niche by 
for several 


Genoese where visitor may 


real 
Ra- 


violi, German sausages strong of garlic, 


derive good from 


Genoese dishes, such as Tagliarini, 
cock’s 
... They often 
get wine at these 7'rattorie from France 
and Spain and Portugal, which is 
brought over by small captains in little 
trading-vessels. They bring it at so 
much a bottle . . . and usually divide it 
in two heaps, of which they label one 
Champagne and the other Madeira. The 


sliced and eaten with green figs; 
combs and sheep kidneys. 


various opposite flavors, qualities, coun- 
tries, 


ages, 


and vintages that are com- 
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posed under these two heads is quite 
xtraordinary. The most limited range 
s probably from cool Gruel up _ to 
the old Marsala, and down again to 
Apple Tea.” 

And I presume this remains true to 
this day. In nearly every one of the 
haotic lanes of the town are number- 
ess shops with an astonishing list of 
vines for sale in a ten-foot room that 
ould seareely contain a respectable sam- 
le of each variety. Of “ Astis” and 
“ Marsalas ” there are a score of labels. 

Dickens had with him his wife and 
young family, and in spite of his pen- 
chant for prowling he enjoyed his domes- 
tic life with that rare and unctuous 
heartiness which was so notably charac- 
teristic. He was eminently a worshipper 
of the hearthstone. 
In the letters he 
wrote from Genoa to 


One has something akin to its marble 
touch in the unappreciativeness of friends 
for those things that are offered from 
impulsive and generous hearts and light- 
ly cast aside. Dickens was forever in- 
viting his friends to share his compan- 
ionship—never in trouble, but only in 
happiness; to do something or other 
that he thought would be pleasant for 
them to do; and while h. was thus in- 
viting them in his unselfish delight, he 
was like the boy whom most of us know 
about who, on hearing that the gilded 
procession is coming, loses the joy of it 
himself while he gathers the household 
to come and see it. His letters during 
his Genoa year are remarkable in their 
solicitous and patient fervor in the in- 
terests of others. They read with so 








his friends, whenever 
his home affairs are 
touched upon they 
read with a smack 
and a glow that could 
30 only be expressed 
by one of a very 
warm, sincere, and 
vouthful nature. His 
letters to Douglas 
Jerrold were as en- 
ticing as his big 





bohemian-like nature 
could be. 

“Come!” he said, 
“you can work in 
Genoa! IT would put 
you in a_ painted 
room as big as a 
church and = much 
more comfortable. 
There are pens and 
ink upon the prem- 
ises; orange trees, 
gardens, and shuttle- 
cocks, rousing wood 
fires for the evenings, 
and a weleome worth 
having!” 

Ah, his was a wel- 
come indeed! What 
is there in all the 
world more distress- 





























ing, more pathetic, 
than unrequited love ? 
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the doles far 


scaret ly 


much of that 
fancy work the 
the immortal books that 
were either completed or generated there. 

It seems to me that while Dickens was 
almost 


niente one 


could him at 


meanwhile on 


sure to weave 
or would it be 
halo’ 


poraneous 


a web of glamour 
better to 
everything in 
life, he 
trom 


say, “cast a 


*¢—around contem- 
seldom 


others, or 


accepted 
its coloring 
factured it 

saw 


manu- 
himself from tradition. He 
stripped of nonsense; he 
the story of Dante 
he saw the thin, white 
only in slabs the 


And so I think 


history 
saw the veneer in 
or of Abelgarde; 
marble that 
common bricks of clay. 
that what 
and liked 
in Italy 


covers 


he saw 
most 
Genoa, 
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of its churches, which he thought coul 
“hardly be exaggerated,” the Annw 
ciata particularly, which he likened to 
great enamelled snuff-box. As for tl] 
richer churches, “they contain 
beautiful pictures and other embellis! 
ments of great price, almost universal] 
set side by side with sprawling effigies « 
maudlin and the veriest tras 
and tinsel ever seen.” The S. Ambrog 
is impressive with size and age, but 

shortly to be 


som 


monks, 


demolished in order 

make way for a broad connecting thor 
oughfare the principal 
of the city and the harbor. 
dral of S. still 


most 


between squar 
The cathe 
Lorenzo is one of the 

notabl« 


structures in Eu 








Rome, Florence, 
or Venice 
those 
either 
themselves or cre 


were 
that 
spoke for 


things 


ated entirely new 
fancies in his own 
original mind. 
Ilumanity inter 
ested 
than anything 


else: he 


tensely 


him more 
was in 
oecupied 
with its ecuriosi 
ties and amenities 
everywhere in 
the “ Salon ” 
on the 


In all 


wrote of 


and 
pavement. 
that lhe 
Italy he 
little of its 
dwelt 


said 
history or 
the 
that 
means af- 

He 


things. 


upon 
dotes 
by any 
fect it. 
above all 


could 
was, 
a man oft 


At least this is 


my measure of 


now 


him. 

So far as his 
letters and chron- 
icles 


are concern- 


ed Genoa remains 





the same espe- 


rope, and = in 

the ashes of Joh 
the Baptist ar 
said to be repos 
ing, in a small 
sarcophagus 
brought 
Mira in 
Of 


mere 


from 
1097 
this is 
tradition 
Of San Matteo, 
it has but slight 
interest outside of 


course 


its founding by 
the Doria fam 
ily in the fif 
teenth century. 
The Carlo Fi 
lice, a theatr 
whieh  Diekens 
thought to by 
splendid, and ther 
giving perform 
ances by an ex 
cellent company. 
still maintains its 
popularity, and is 
the 
imposing of all 
the old land 


marks. gut = he 


one of most 


was impressed b: 
the cruel 
ter of 


ences, 


charac 
the audi 
whore 
sented the slight 
est defects, and 
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every opportunity 





do not know 
whether this dis 
position on the part 
of the Italian people 
is much changed. 
It is needless to 
speak here of Dick- 
ens’ love for the 
theatre; he attend- 
d the play’ in 
Genoa on every 
possible oceasion. 
Meanwhile he was 
arranging for a 
series of amateur 
theatricals to take 
place in London di- 
rectly on his return, 
and his mind Was 
full with the proj 
ect of the Daily 
News, the editor 
ship of which he 
assumed in the fol- 
lowing vear. Be- 
sides this he was 
framing his story 
The Cricket on the 
Hlearth. 

In all his Italian 
journeys Dickens 
never seemed to 
care to tarry anvy- 


whe re so much “as it 








Genoa, for which he 














had a peculiar af- 
fection. While he 
was still holding his 
residence there he 
took a little trip into Florence, Rome, 
Naples. and Venice. Of Naples he spoke 
that candor he always did of everything 
he saw, and which few people dared, or do 
now dare. He said, “It is a fine place, 
but nothing like so beautiful as people 
make it out to be.” He thought the 
bay, as a piece of scenery, immeasurably 
inferior to the bay of Genoa, “ which is 
the most lovely thing I have ever seen. 
The city in like manner will bear no 
comparison with Genoa. But there is 
none in Italy that will—except Venice!” 
And so it must have been a singular 
love for this city—more than for any 
other Continental place—that made 
Dickens stand so steadfast in his ardor. 


MATTEO—BUILT BY THE DorIA FAMILY 


He was not even able to dismiss it while 
on his errands to London; he thought 
Venice the wonder of the world, but he 
preferred his Genoese walks to the in- 
terruption of the gondolier’s sfali and 
premi. One day he stole away from his 
beloved garden and went to London to 
stay a week in order to give a reading 
that he had long before consented to 
do, and also to visit his publishers. His 
first letter to his wife said, “If you had 
seen Macready last night, undisguisedly 
sobbing and erying on the sofa as I read, 
you would have felt, as I did, what a 
thing it is to have power!” 

Here was a man who was affecting all 
the world to tears; whose genius made 
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the might of others falter, happy with 
his simple fountain of the urchin and 
the fish in the gardens of the Palazzo 
Peschiere, or rambling through the open 
places at the foot of the Maddalena with 
his eyes boyishly set upon the windows 
of the little filigree shops. He loitered 
in the halls and lobbies of the famous 
open palaces, “the 
them, within, alive with masterpieces by 
Vandyke!” 
boring apothecary, or stood and watched 
the 
over 


walls of some of 


or in the doors of the neigh- 


macecaroni seller, or else 
the 


made so 


pondered 
that 
of masculine 


psychological conditions 


many monks out 
evidence and al- 
“If nature’s 
handwriting,” he at all legi- 
ble, varieties of sloth, deceit, 
and intellectual torpor could hardly be 
observed among any class of men in the 
world.” But of the Cappucini he thought 
them the best friends of the people, com- 
Of the Jesuits 


beings constantly in 


ways repulsive to him. 
wrote, “ be 


greater 


forters and counsellors. 


Dove’s 


BY 


“CY YLVIA, 

Come see a 
Tales told 
The dove 


are 
was 


MONTHLY 


JOSEPH RUSSELL 


hush !” 
fairy-tale, 
good, 


brooding on the 
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noiselessly about 
in pairs like black cats.” 

Of a Sunday Dickens would visit the 
wonderful interment-place called Campo 
Santo with its endless galleries of stone 
cupboards where the rich could vie with 
another in 


—‘they go slinking 


seulpturing 
Much of it was extraordinary and pa- 


one excessive 
thetic then, but there is more of it now. 

Toward sunset he liked to go into one 
of the churches and sit reflectively, and 
then reach the garden to watch the fall 
of night. “ And the sun 
down in such magnificent array of red 
and green and golden light as neither 
pen nor pencil could depict, and to the 
ringing of the vesper bells darkness sets 
in at without a twilight. Then 
lights begin to shine in Genoa and on 


how 


is going 


once 
the country road; and the revolving lan- 
out at flashing for an 
instant on this palace front and portico, 


tern sea there, 
illuminates it as if it were a bright moon 
bursting from behind a cloud 


” 


Nest 
TAYLOR 


I said, “ come here, 
' 
dear! 


best ‘3 


my 
tales seen are 


nest 


In the lowest crotch of the appl tree, 
| lifted her up so q lietly, 


That when she 
The soft gray 

It looked at us 
But, 
Impatient Sylvia, 
Ah, well: but 
The child 


Was ever such a 


eould 
creature 

with a 
‘Birdie, fly!” 
‘ Birdie, fly!” 
when 
recoiled upon 
startling thing? 


the bird 
stirred. 


dark eve. 


touched 
not 


have 
had 
wild 
was Sylvia’s ery. 
the 
breast. 


I touched 


nest, 


my 


Sudden silver and purple wing, 


The dove was out. away, across, 


Struggling heart-break on 


the 


grass, 


And there in the eup within the tree 


Two milk-white 


‘ Birdie !” 


eggs 
Was ever thing so pretty? 
Sylvia cried, “ 


were ours to 


Alack, 


back !” 


see, 


come 
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OME months before her death the 
Countess Anne gave to Antoine, thi 
child of Pére Bigot, chief of the 


ood-eutters of Freyr, a wooden soldier. 
Antoine was far too young at that time 

play with so brave a toy, and later, 
ifter the Countess’ death, it became far 
too sacred a relie of that lady of blessed 
memory to be put to any common 


ise. 
And thus it happened that it stood year 
after year on the black shelf above An- 
toine’s bed, beside the blue-robed image 
of the Virgin, and in Auntoine’s eyes, 
being thus enshrined within the halo of 
forbidden things, acquired a_ sanctity 
equal to that of the Holy Virgin herself. 
It was a very martial soldier, erect 
and resolute of mien, its musket, the butt 
of which rested beside one gaitered foot, 
pressed firmly against the right shoulder, 
and having to Antoine the appearance 
of being loaded and ready for action. 
Now one morning when Pére Bigot, 
having finished his breakfast, was light- 
ing his pipe preparatory to going to the 
wood, and Antoine was being dressed, 
something very remarkable occurred. 
Mére Bigot was buttoning his blue blouse, 
and Antoine, standing on the bed, his 
eyes fixed on the wooden soldier, his 
lips close to his mother’s ear, whispered: 
“ Mother, it talks.” 
“Eh?” said Mére Bigot, struggling 
Vor. CXIX.—No. 711.—48 
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ith an obstinate button which refused 
to enter its hole. 

“Tt talks,” repeated Antoine, 

“What talks, my child?” 

“The soldier of the Countess Anne.” 

Madame Bigot first looked at Antoine 
in alarm, then she laughed. 

“What does the child say?’ asked 





Pére Bigot, taking his axe from its nail. 

“Tle says the soldier of the Count- 
ess talks.” 

“What an idea!” said the wood cutter, 
and he went out the door chuckling to 
himself at so droll a thought. 

“It is at night, is it not?” said Mére 
Bigot. 

(Antoine nodded. 

“It is one of the dreams the good 
Virgin sends to well-bel aved children,” 


said his mother, and reassured by this 

inspiration she went about her morn- 44 

ing’s work. 
Antoine was silent. He knew better, 

hut being wise of his vears, knew better 


also than to argue the question. 

When he was eight vears old mis- 
fortune came. THis mother died, and 
within a month Pére Bigot was killed 
by a falling tree in the great forest of 
Freyr, and Aunt Pélagie reigned in their 
stead. Perhaps it was because Madem- 
oiselle Pélagie had never known the 
pangs of motherhood that she had so lit- 
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tle of a mother’s sympathy. Be that as 
it may, Antoine gave little love where 
little was asked, and became more pas- 


sionately attached to the one companion 
left him. 
to the coming night; for when the house 
still, the little soldier laid 
down his musket, unslung his heavy goat- 


Every day he looked forward 


was wooden 
skin knapsack, and after carefully plac- 
black 
his pipe from his pocket and sat down 
the of the red- 
trousered legs dangling in space. 

‘ Be careful not to fall,” Antoine would 


sometimes Say. 


ing his big shako beside it, drew 


on edge mantel, his 


to 
would 


accustomed 


soldier 


‘Be tranquil; I 
the 


am 
precipices,” wooden 
answer. 

W hen pi eC 
usually began by saying: 

* Antoine, are you asleep?” 

‘No, Monsieur Nicolas,’ Antoine 
would whisper under his breath, for Aunt 
Pélagie slept in the bed the other side 
of the Virgin. Why he called the wooden 
soldier Nicolas came about in this way: 
He had often heard his father speak of 
that killed 
at Sedan, and having mentioned this fact 
night, 


his well lighted he 


Was 


an unele of name who was 


inconvenient 


had 


one and finding it 


to converse with a soldier who no 
hame, he said: 

‘IT would lik 
Monsieur.” 

‘Very 
“when a man is dead a name is a matter 
of no import.” 

* Are you really dead?” asked Antoine. 

“ Most certainly,” replied Nicolas. “I 
killed at That is to be 
regretted,” he added, sighing. “ I should 
like to have seen Austerlitz.” 

“Did it hurt 


quired Antoine. 


to eall Nicolas, 


vou 


well,” said the wooden soldier; 


was Marengo. 


you very much?” in- 

“ There are worse things, my child.” 

“Will you tell me about one of them, 
Monsieur Nicolas?” 

“ Willingly.” 

Thereupon folded 
the counterpane and 
himself to listen. 

“| was born on the fourteenth of July, 
the day of the taking of the Bastile, but 
fifteen the 1774. 
My pious woman, 


Antoine his hands 


above composed 


vears before, in year 


mother was a verv 


who kept a statue of the Virgin above 
her bed, as you do. 


That is why I am 
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content to stand so many years on this 
shelf beside this image—not because |] 
have any particular affection for th 


Virgin, but because | reminded o 


many things which no longer exist except 


am 


in memory.” 
‘But do not 
interrupted Antoine. 
‘I am 


you love the Virgin ?” 


a practical man,” replied th 
wooden soldier, “ therefore I concern my 
self only with what is to be seen.” 

“But,” interrupted Antoine 
“the Virgin is sometimes to be seen. |] 


again, 


have heard my mother say so often.” 
That is possible,” said Nicolas, shift 
ing one leg over the other and pressing 
the the bowl of his 
pipe. “I that of which 
I know nothing. On that point you must 


tobacco down into 


will not deny 


consult Mademoiselle Pélagie. I have 
noticed that women are more versed in 


such matters, and very probably she has 
some experience. Without experience it 
to affirm or even to invent 
anything worth listening to.” 

“Tt m be Aunt Pélagie has no ex 
perience,” replied Antoine, after a mo 
“for she tells 


is impossible 
ust 


ment of reflection, never 
me any stories.” 

The epaulettes of the wooden soldier 
trembled with laughter. 

“T would not address her on that sub- 
ject,” he said. “ The lack of experienc 
is something of which ladies of her con 
to be reminded. Well, 
when I was nineteen 
fell in love. You 
not vet fallen in love, Antoine?” 

‘T think Should I 
do so?’ 

“As to that matter there are various 
It is certain that without that 
experience you will remain in ignorance 
of things, like Mademoiselle Pé 
lagie. However, should you do so, have 


dition do not like 
as | 


years of 


was saying, 


age I have 


not, Monsieur. 


opinions, 
many 


a care. It is a serious business.” 

“T will recollect 
plied Antoine, submissively. 

“When that malady attacks you, you 
will know it. . Yet it is the easiest thing 
in the world to fall love. It 
only yesterday,” pursued the wooden sol- 
dier, laying down his pipe, “that I was 
walking down the Rue du Petit Savoy- 
ard. There was a pastry-shop on the 
corner of the Rue de la Tourelle—so 
called because of a little turret which 


what you say,” re- 


in seems 
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I 


looking at the big gingerbread cakes, 


ornamented one of its houses. 


made with honey and stuffed with nuts, 
when Aurélie stopped also before the 
same W indow. I knew he r hame, be eause 
presently the old servant who accom- 
panied her said, ‘ Mademoiselle Aurélie, 
we shall be late.’ I turned to see whom 
she was addressing, and at that moment 
Aurélie turned also. We gazed into 
each other’s eyes the time it would take 
to discharge my musket, not more—and 
instantly I was in love. So was Aurélie. 
She told me such was the ease afterward. 
The re are moments in one’s life Su 
eharged with wonderful revelations that 
we return to them again and again in 
the vain endeavor to understand their 
full meaning. I swear to you, Antoine, 
that if I had never seen those blue eyes 
again, the look which they lodged in my 
heart would have remained to this day, 
like the bullet which I have carried in 
my leg since Rivoli Some day | will 
relate to you how I received that bullet.” 

To-night I prefer to hear about 
Mademoiselle Aurélie, Monsieur Nicolas,” 
said Antoine, softly. 

‘It is very difficult to deseribe her to 
you,” continued the wooden soldier. “ I 
have here ”—he tapped his tightly but 
toned coat—“ her miniature, which I 
would gladly show you if it were pos- 
sible to light a candle without waking 
Mademoiselle Pélagie. But to know 
Aurélie a miniature is not sufficient. 
One must know her soul, as I know it 
and in the darkness Antoine heard a 
deep sigh. 

‘But, Monsieur,” he ventured, “ you 
said you concerned yourself only with 
what is to be seen.” 

“Are we to converse on that subject, 
or shall I continue my story?” said the 
wooden soldier, severely. 

“Exeuse me, Monsieur Nicolas,” said 
Antoine. 

“You foresee, doubtless, that I fol- 
lowed Aurélie, at a respectful distance. 
She did not turn her head, nevertheless 
it seems she knew of my presence. Of 
all these things we talked in confidence 
afterward. To my surprise I discovered 
she lived within a stone’s throw of my 
father’s. It happens often that one’s joy 
or one’s woe is a near neighbor when one 
does not suspect it. 








“The course of our love ran very 
smoothly. Aurélie had no mother, and 
her father, being a savant, lived very 
retired, immersed in his researches. 
These cireumstances aided us greatly. 
The house in which she lived was sit- 
ated on the outskirts of the city. Be- 
hind it was a garden, through which 
a straight walk, bordered with acacias, 
led to a small pavilion on the edge of a 
stream which was shadowed by willows, 
and bevond which stretched meadows 
where cattle were pastured It was a 
pot made for lovers. A wooden bench, 
heltered by climbing vines, rested against 
the wall of the pavilion, which was of 
two stories, and I soon ascertained that 
t was the habit of Aurélie to sit on this 
bench while her father was occupied in 
the room above with his studies. I also 
contracted the habit o 


coming to this 
spot in mv skiff. and of passing the eve- 
ning with Aurélie. In those days I was 
‘alled Louis. The first time when, on 
approaching the spot, I said ‘ Madem- 
oiselle,’ very softly, she replied, ‘Ts it 
you, Monsieur Louis ?’ 

‘You are not asleep, Antoine ?” 

“ No, Monsieur,” replied Antoine. 

“Well, then, I wish to observe to you 
that probably when Mademoiselle Pélagie 
gives vou advice on the subject of love, 
she will have much to say upon the pro- 
priety which a young lady should main- 
tain on such oceasions. But do not give too 
much weight to what she will say. When 
love is innocent, like Aurélie’s, everything 
is permitted. I remember, for example, 
on that first evening she said, ‘ Be careful, 
\lonsieur Louis, the step is covered with 
moss and is very slippery.’ Do you think 
I reproached her hecause she thus naively 
invited me? Not at all. The thought 
ravished me. We sat a long time in 
silence—a silence in which nevertheless 
we said many things to. each other. I 
think we did not speak at all until she 
said, ‘ It is time to retire, Monsieur Louis.’ 

“After a certain number of nights I 
dared to touch her hand—a little hand, 
very soft and warm, whose touch was 
heaven to me. Sometimes M. Lebrun, 
her father, would open the window above 
and say: ‘ Aurélie, I shall remain late 
You had best go to bed.’ 
Sometimes the old servant would appear 
at the door at the end of the path with 


this evening 

























































































































































































































































































































os Mademoi- 
a cold. It is 
Ah, 


sweet 


a lighted candle and = say: 
selle Aurélie, you 
more prudent to 
those 
they were! 

The soldier 
breath at this point that Antoine feared 
he was about to and 
musket 

‘ Love 


will take 
come indoors.’ 


how 


moments of parting, 


wooden took so long a 


resube his shako 


like 
rapidly. It is 


child, 


impossible to 


Ours, mis proceeds 
resist it. 
Having one POssess¢ d myself of Aurélie’s 


hand, | 


everything 


wished to 
that 
darkness ot those 


myself of 
the 
summer nights we sat 


posse ss 


was hers; and in 
forget- 
ting that there was any other world but 
other than that of 
our lips and the pressure of our arms. 

heard the stream 
and so silently, 1] 
thought that life too was passing 


clasped in each other’s embrace, 


ours, or any heaven 

“One evening, as I 
gliding by so swiftly 
in the 
same inexorable manner, 

“* Aurélie,’ | 
father to 
marriage.’ 

‘Until that 
marriage had 


to ask 
hand in 


said, ‘Il am going 


my demand vour 
thought of 
and I 
was astonished at the change which my 
Shie slipped 
a word and van- 
ished so quickly that I scarce heard her 
footsteps on the evravel of the path. The 
next did nor the 


moment th 
not oceurred to us, 
observation wrought in her. 


from my arms without 


evening she not come, 


WAS IN LOVE 


next. I was desperate, and my despair 
gave me courage to speak to my father 
“T seized oceasion when 


for I 


secret 


upon an my 
mother 


confided to 


was present, had already 


her my and counted 
upon he r support. 

“* My father,’ I said, ‘ 
request of Monsieur 


his daughter.’ 


I beg of you to 
Lebrun the hand of 


‘After what seemed to me an eternity, 
and after exchanging a glance with m) 
mother which implied some previous un- 
derstanding, he replied: 

* Mademoiselle Aurélie is a respectable 
I will speak to Monsieur Lebrun 
ubject, and if she 
is inclined to make suit- 
provision, we 


girl. 
on. the 
disposed and he 
able objection. 
You are of an age to establish yourself.’ 
“*T should be 


for a daughter a 


is favorably 
have ho 


quite pleased to have 


person so modest and 
well-behaved,’ said my mother. 

‘I pressed her to my breast for joy. 
‘Do not this too much to 


she said, seeing my emotion; 


take heart,’ 
‘ between 
wishing and having many things are 
possible.’ ” 

The had 
feet and walking to and fro before 
the image of the Virgin. 


“ Ah, my dear mother,” he 


wooden soldier risen to his 


was 


exclaimed, 
‘what sinister foreboding possessed your 
soul at that moment! Antoine,” he con- 
iinued, stopping just above the bed at 
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the end of the shelf, “ when no cloud ob 
scures the sky, when your heart is burst- 
ing with happiness, and evil seems in- 
credible, have a eare! Fortune Is ibout 
to play you a trick.” 

Antoine made no answer, but he shiv- 
ered under the bedclothes. 

‘You will not be surprised when I tell 
you that Aurélie had had other suitors. 
Rivals are not generally included among 
those things to which love is blind. But 
they did not trouble me. Absorbed in my 
own happiness and the certainty of Au- 
rélie, the rest of the world was as if it 
did not exist. As I have told you, I was 
born in 1774. At the time of which I 
speak I was nineteen vears of age. When 
you have mastered the science of num- 
bers,” said the wooden soldier, counting 
his fingers, “vou will find it was there- 
fore the year 1793. In that year every 
man’s hand was turned against his neigh- 
bor in the name of fraternity, and tyrants 
preached the equality of man. It is for- 


tunate for you that you live in days of 
peace and tranquillity. When vou are 
older you will study that uprising of a 
nation and lament all those follies which 
stained the purity of its ambition and 
divided with the sublimest deeds the 
energy which so astonished the world. 


Our city of Lyons had revolted against 
the sanguinary policy of the Jacobins, but 


had at last been foreed to open its gates 
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the armies of the Convention. And 
then came that monster of modern times, 
Couthon, to carry into exeeution the de- 
cree of the Convention, Lyons is no more 

‘Both M. Lebrun and my father wer 
in too modest circumstances to fear the 
rage of parties, but so great was the 
injustice of those times and so insecure 
the life of the humblest citizen that we 
thought it more prudent to retire to a 
small vinevard which we Posse ssed in a 
remote suburb of the city. I had begged 
permission of my mother for Aurélie to 
take refuge with us, and it was arranged 
that after accompanying my parents to 
the country I should return for her. We 
had no difficulty in reaching the small 
farmhouse situated among my father’s 
vines, for we had been in the habit of 
making frequent journeys to and _ fro, 
and this custom was well known to the 
authorities. So, the morning after our 
arrival, leaving my father as a protection 
for my mother should that need arise, 
[ set out for Lyons in our high two- 
wheeled cart with the peasant who cul- 
tivated the vineyard. You can imagine 
with what happiness I snapped my long 
whip as we jogged along the white road, 
and with what joy I anticipated the pres- 
ence of Aurélie under our own roof, as 
if already the priest had united us and 
I were bringing my bride to my fireside. 
Monsieur Lebrun, although my father re- 
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NEVER BEFORE HAD ANTOINE 


minded him that he had once dedicated, 
by royal permission, a treatise to the late 
king, had refused to abandon his investi- 
gations and was to remain in the city. 
You might suppose that, in times such 
as those through which we were passing, 
all the ordinary avoecations of life would 
be suspended; that men and women, ter- 
rified by so much slaughter, would hide 
themselves. But it was not so. Women 
chatted in the doorways when heads were 
falling on the seaflold, and only on cer- 
tain days of exceptional madness did the 
shopkeepers lower their shutters, waiting 
behind closed doors for the storm to pass. 
It was on one of those days that I re- 
turned to Lyons for Aurélie. Couthon 
had already begun his work of extermina- 
tion, and as we drew near the city gate 
we met long files of wretches, chained 


together, whose clamor the grapeshot of 


his cannon was soon to silence—for the 
guillotine was too slow for his vengeance. 
We passed, however, through this tumult 
in safety and came at last to my father’s 
house, on whose walls I observed with 
amazement were written the words, This 
house to let. ‘What is the meaning of 
these inscriptions?’ I asked of a citizen 
standing near, for I saw that other houses 
also bore the same words. ‘ It is the new 
method of announcing that the owners of 
these houses have no further use for 
them,’ langhed the wreteh. I leaped from 








SO STUDIED THE CLOCK 


the cart and ran with all speed to Au- 
rélie’s door. The same dread words were 
written on its portal. <A frenzy of fear 
and rage seized me. I hurled myself 
against the door. It was bolted. I beat 
upon it with both hands 

A loud erash, which almost stopped 
the beating of Antoine’s heart, followed. 
Had the wooden soldier fallen from the 
mantel? Was he killed for the second 
time ? Mile. Pélagie, startled from her 
sleep, had sprung from her bed, and in 
her long nightdress and blue cotton night- 
cap was tremblingly lighting a candle. 

Antoine, scarcely daring to look, gazed 
with the fascination of fear through the 
shadows at the mantel, and when the 
fame of the candle had become steady, 
there stood the wooden soldier, his shako 
on his head, his musket pressed firmly 
against his shoulder, his coat tightly but- 
toned over the miniature of Aurélie. 

“ God preserve us!” cried Mlle. Pélagie. 
“The Blessed Virgin has fallen and is 
dashed into a thousand pieces.” 


By one of those coincidences which give 
rise to the idea of fate, on the very morn- 
ing of the fall of the Virgin a wandering 
vender of images stopped before Mlle. 
Pélagie’s door. Antoine, on his way to 
school, had met this erect figure, bearing 
‘aloft its tray of images, under the arcade 
of the Hétel de Ville, and to his vivid 
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imagination it seemed as if one of the 
caryatides sculptured by Jean Goujon for 
the chimney of the great hall in the 
Mairie had eluded the vigilance of the 
concierge and had stepped out into the 
street with its frieze of dancing figures 
for a morning’s walk. All the heroes of 
history and legend elbowed one another 
on the carefully poised shelf; but most 
wonderful of all was a Virgin wearing a 
mantle studded with stars and having a 
golden aureole about her head. Mlle. 
Pélagie had just removed the last traces 
of the night’s tragedy when the shadow 
of this image fell upon her threshold. 
Certainly it was nothing less than provi- 
dential that almost at the very moment 
she was consigning the shattered frag- 
ments of one Virgin to the dust-heap 
another sheuld appear at the open door. 
Skilled in reading the eyes of his cus- 
tomers, the peddler carefully disengaged 
the Holy Mother from her dangerous 
position between a Cupid and a Satyr 
and, glancing about the room, observed 
with an air of apparent surprise: 

“ Madame has no image of the Blessed 
Mary ”” 

“ Tow much is it?” asked Mlle. Pélagie, 
who was of a practical turn of mind. 

“ A mere nothing—a hundred sous,” re- 
plied the peddler. 

Mile. Pélagie’s countenance fell, and 
she straightway began to busy herself at 
her oven as if the matter possessed no 
further interest for her. 

‘Very cheap—hundred sous—very fine 
image,” persisted the tempter. 

Mile. Pélagie made no answer. 

“ Look very nice here,” he continued, 
enthroning the statue on the now empty 
pedestal beside the wooden soldier, ~” very 
nice. You look here,” he exclaimed, with 
you no want soldier 
soldier no good—you give me soldier and 
three franes—I give you Our Lady.” 

Mile. Pélagie closed the oven door and 
went over to the mantel. 


“ 


sudden interest, 


“T no like wooden image—wooden 
image no good—I only wish please you.” 

Mile. Pélagie was reflecting. Antoine 
was certainly too old now to care for such 
a toy. For a long time, it is true, he 
had been too young to appreciate it. 
That this reasoning left no time at all 
for him to possess the gift of his bene- 
factor did not occur to her. The sole 
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question now was to make a good bargain 


“ For two franes, yes,” she said, crisply. 
And the wily son of the South, who was 
also a good bargainer, shrugged his shoul 
cl rs and smiled. 

‘Very good—to please Madame.” 

Thus it happened that the wooden sol 
dier took the vacant place between the 
Satyr of Praxiteles and the Cupid of 
Lysippus, marched down the winding 
street and, after a glass of wine at the 
Sign of the White Fawn, disappeared 
with the miniature of Aurélie on the road 
through the meadows. 

Never before had Antoine so studied 
the clock as on that morning at school. 
On his way thither he heard the drum 
of the town-crier in the great square and 
saw the army of Couthon defiling through 
the streets of Lyons. He had lingered 
for a moment before the gingerbread 
cakes in the window of the grocer, with 
an oceasional wistful glance behind him, 
as if at any instant Aurélie might sud 
denly appear at his elbow. More than 
half of the Departments of France, which 
he usually enumerated so glibly, refused 
that morning to answer the roll-call, and 
the figures on his slate assumed strange 
ungainly shapes. Never had the wooden 
soldier interrupted a narrative in so 
agonizing a manner, and in spite of the 
respect he felt for the Virgin he could 
not forgive her for taking so inopportune 
a moment to precipitate herself from the 
mantel. Or had Monsieur Nicolas him- 
self been the cause of the catastrophe ? 

“ Antoine,” exclaimed his teacher, “ pay 
attention. You are dipping your pencil 
in the ink-well.” 

All the way home he sang happily, for 
half the day was gone, and though he 
feared what he should see behind that 
door on which Couthon had inscribed 
those terrible words, To Let, as with 
many older and wiser than he the desire 
to know the worst was irresistible. His 
first glance on his return was for Mon- 
sieur Nicolas. He was gone! For an in- 
stant Antoine remained stupefied. Ex- 
cept at night the wooden soldier had never 
before moved from his place. Faithful 
and vigilant, like a sentry at his post, 
without this silent figure the room no 
longer seemed familiar. There was, more- 
ever, a strange Virgin on the shelf. He 
turned a bewildered face to Mile. Pélagie. 
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‘Where is Monsieur Nicolas?” he stam- 
Irie red, 

“ Monsieur who?’ said his aunt, not 
comprehending 

The soldier of the Countess Anne.” 

‘Tle has gone to take a promenade,” r 
plied Mlle. Pélagie, evasively. 

Antoine was dumfounded. The real 
and the unreal danced wildly together in 
his little brain. A vague fear began to 
take possession of him, for Mlle. Pélagie’s 
manner inspired no confidence. 

‘Come, come,” she said, at the sight 
of two gathering tears in his eyes, “ be a 


man! Of what use is a wooden soldier?” 


['o be a man! he desired nothing bet- 
ter. All the teaching of Monsieur Nicolas 
was an inspiration to manhood. Anger 
began to swell im his heart. Ilis little 
fists were clenched. Be a man! Rage 
made him one. “ What have you done 
with Monsieur Nicolas?” he demanded, 
choking back the sob rising in his throat. 

‘I know nothing of your Monsieur 
Nicolas,” replied Mile. Pélagie, tranquil- 
ly, for she much preferred anger to tears; 
‘but if vou mean that ugly little soldier 
of the Countess Anne, I have exchanged 





A LITTLE BEDRAGGLED FIGURE 


it for the Virgin you see on the shelf 
Perhaps vou will cease now to destroy 
things in your sleep.” 

Antoine did not even notice so unjust 
an accusation. The one friend of his life 
was gone. Anguish struggled with anger, 
but a fixed determination began to take 
shape in his mind. He remembered now 
the Italian peddler seen on his way to 
school. He recalled even the figure of the 
Virgin whose shining aureole had tow- 
ered above the head of Cupid. The whole 
nefarious transaction was revealed with 
a startling lucidity. 

You who are now a man, accustomed 
to sorrow, to whom disappointment is no 
stranger, who can now sigh when former- 
ly you eried out, and who have tamed the 
rebellious crew that once threatened your 
reason, recall one of those bitter griefs of 
childhood when the very structure of the 
world seemed tottering to its fall with the 
loss of a wooden soldier. Yes, he would 
be aman! He would follow that brigand 
peddle r to the ends of the universe. 

“Te will have a good ery,” thought 
Mile. Pélagie, as he disappeared thro igh 
the door, “then all will be over.” 


WAS STUMBLING HOMEWARD 











But the soup grew cold and Antoine 
did not return. In the afternoon it began 
to rain. As evening approached, alarm 
rather than affection prompted frequent 
excursions to the door-step, where Mlle. 
Pélagie’s gaunt figure was to be seen 
peering into the gathering darkness. 
“Have you seen my Antoine?” she asked 
f a neighbor. And again, of a farmer 
returning from the country, “ You have 
not perchance seen a little boy with a 
brown velvet cap?” No, they had seen 
nothing. While eating her supper in 
silence a kind of panic seized her. After 
all, she was responsible for the little imp. 
Where was he? She resolved to consult 
Madame Berger, and throwing her skirt 
over her head, she made her way down 
the deserted street to the narrow line of 
light shining between her neighbor’s 
closed shutters. She made no mention 
of the wooden soldier, and Madame 
Berger, the mother of so large a family 
that the temporary disappearance of one 
of its members was not a matter for great 
concern, comforted her somewhat. 
Meanwhile a little bedraggled figure 
was stumbling homeward along the un- 
even pavement. Stained with mud, his 
blue blouse discolored by the rain, An- 
toine was searcely recognizable. So 
furious was the wind that only by push- 
ing with all his strength could he close 
the door behind him. Out of breath, sur- 
prised and pleased at finding himself 
alone, he stood for a moment rubbing 
away the drops which trickled into his 
eyes from the visor of his cap, two little 
pools of water forming on the floor from 
his dripping clothes. Exhausted as he 
was, it was evident that his mind still 
struggled with a purpose not yet accom- 
plished; for as soon as breath was recov- 
ered he pushed a chair under the mantel 
and climbed upon the seat. Tired, cold, 
soaked to the skin, triumph shone in his 
eyes, for beneath his blouse, close to his 
heart, was the wooden soldier. Carefully 
uncovering his precious treasure, he set 
it in its accustomed place, and then, at 
last satisfied, sitting down before the 
shelf, he contemplated his friend with a 
smile of supreme contentment. It was 
in this attitude Mlle. Pélagie found him. 
To her inquiries and reproaches he made 
no answer. He submitted without re- 
sistance to the removal of his drenched 
Vou. CXIX.—No. 711.—49 
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clothes, to the hot tisane prepared for him, 
in spite of which even in his warm bed 
a cold chill shook him at times from head 
to foot. But that did not matter. Mon- 
sieur Nicolas was safe. 

Poor Antoine! It was so much easier 
to be a man in spirit than in strength. 

Although wanting in affection, Mlle. 
Pélagie was not without a conscience. 
Under its goadings she sat far into the 
night by Antoine’s bedside holding his 
feverish hand in hers. From time to time 
she looked up at the wooden soldier. 
Had pleadings softened the peddler’s 
heart, or had the little rascal stolen it 
from some dark corner where it reposed 
while its owner was finishing a glass of 
wine? At all events there on the shelf 
were both images—for two franes! She 
had just fallen into a doze when a piere- 
ing ery brought her to her feet. Antoine, 
standing upright on the bed, was beating 
the wall with. his clenched fists, crying: 
“Open! It is I. It is Louis!” With 
much persuasion she induced him to lie 
down again, and now thoroughly fright- 
ened, having carefully secured the cov- 
ering under his chin, she ran for Ma- 
dame Berger. 

“Watch with him, dear Madame,” she 
begged, “while I go for Doctor Leroux. 
The child is gone clean out of his head.” 

Day was breaking before Doctor Leroux 
arrived. It was not necessary to explain 
to him that the child had “ taken cold.” 

“You will explain all this to me,” he 
said. grufily, “after you have done what 
I tell you.” 

When his instructions had been carried 
out he turned angrily to Mlle. Pélagie. 
“On what miserable errand did you send 
this child in such a storm?” 

“Monsieur,” she whimpered, “I did 
not send him. He went without my con- 
sent. He has caused me great anxiety.” 

“ Well, he will cause you no more,” was 
the stern reply. 

Mlle. Pélagie sank trembling into a 
chair. The oppressive silence was broken 
only by Antoine’s labored breathing. 

“ Monsieur le Docteur,” began Madame 
Berger, “when my Ambrose had pneu- 
monia we rubbed his chest with tallow—” 

“Tush!” Antoine was raising himself 
on one elbow. “ What do you wish, my 
little man?” said Doctor Leroux, forcing 
him back gently on the pillow. 
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HE NESTLED IT IN THE 


“ | wish—I wish—to speak to Monsieur 


Nicolas.” 

“ Who is Monsieur Nicolas?” asked Doc- 
tor Leroux, looking up et Mlle. Pélagie. 

“The soldier of the Countess Anne,” 
she whispered. 

“ Give it to him.” 

She took the wooden soldier from the 
shelf and gave it into Antoine’s out- 
stretched hand. He nestled it in the pil- 
low beside his cheek with a deep sigh 
of content. 

Doctor Leroux was thinking of the 
Countess Anne, of the day when she had 
lifted her little protégé in her arms, lav- 
ishing love on what was not her own, 
as now he saw it lavished on a wooden 
toy. He looked at Mlle. Pélagie and 
frowned. “Love that might have been 
yours,” he thought. 


PILLOW BESIDE HIS CHEEK 


Three times again, the next day, lv 
stood at Antoine’s bedside. It was th 
old story—a little success here and ther 
but in the end Death always victorious 
The lesson was as bitter to him now as 
when he first learned it. The soldier of 
the Countess Anne stared at him from 
the pillow. For the sake of his old friend 
he stooped and_ kissed gently the hot 
brow. A faint smile spread over the lit- 
tle face and the lips parted—“ Aurélie,” 
they murmured. 

Sut Doctor Leroux did not under- 
stand. The next time he came the brow 
was cold. Beside the tangled hair the 
black shako of the wooden soldier lay 
quietly, the tightly buttoned coat, under 
which the miniature of Aurélie was to 
remain forever concealed, pressed against 
the still, white cheek. 


The Flower and the Leaf 


BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON 


TILL, as we sow and reap and glean, 
Behold the tilth Life’s Garden grows; 
Joy a red rose that blooms and goes, 


Grief the one leaf 


that’s ever green. 
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Our Coastwise Caravans 


BY W. 


EST-SOUTHWEST she point- 

ed her long, lean prow into a 

sea so hard and lumpy it made 
even her gigantic frame tremble, and 
transformed her usually animated decks 
into a desolate, wet expanse dangerous 
to cross for any but the most seasoned 
legs. Across her full length the cold, 
biting wind spat vapory spume high 
above the enormous funnels reeling 
drunkenly against a gray sky, while, be- 
low, a hundred unhappy wretches counted 
the hours of their misery. 

Forward in the smoking-room there 
gathered the usual crowd of copper- 
riveted voyageurs, and a few less favored 
ones, who found even its stale air prefer- 
able to the stuffiness of a two-by-four 
stateroom. They watched with languid 
interest the players, oblivious to the moan- 
ing whine of the wind around the deck- 
house, save when an especially heavy 
lurch overturned a glass or scattered the 
chips, and the grizzled, red-faced “ re- 
formed” Pilot growled through his 
white mustache an anathema on the 
weather, and said there was a lump of 
sea on, and it must be blowing some 
to the westward. 

The ship was behind her schedule, 
and Nantucket Shoals, still unsighted, 
past due. <A faint singsong from the 
lookout brought the unoccupied to the 
ports to see what was sighted, but over 
the gray waste of wind-torn seas noth- 
ing appeared. 

“ Light-ship, probably,” said the Pilot. 
“ Raise you five.” And the pink-skinned 
Teuton with the pointed beard slipped 
his tiny binoculars into their case and un- 
limbered his camera. “There it is,” 
brought those not in the game again to 
the ports, and far ahead now and then 
a tiny speck of black could be seen in 
the gray. It grew into a vessel, into 
two, and then three. This brought the 
Pilot to the port, and deferentially the 
group made way for him. “ Tow,” he 


1\YLWARD 


muttered. “ Huh! wonder what he’s do- 
ing out here. Let’s have that glass.” 

We were overtaking them fast and 
almost abreast. Curiously enough, they 
seemed to be going astern, like telegraph- 
poles from a train. Ice was making 
heavily forward and, almost to the tops 
of their stump spars, smoky spray froze 
inch by ineh into the heavy sheathing 
that sunk their sluggish sea-washed hulls 
deeper into the angry seas. 

No sign of life appeared, as one by 
one we went by them, save a fluttering 
string of signals from the masthead of 
the plucky little tug that led them. 

“Open that port. Can’t see through 
the glass with this thing.” Obediently 
we did the Pilot’s bidding, and in rushed 
the wind with riotous glee. 

“Tm! Thought so. Jim Darlington 
in the Valley Forge. ‘N-Q-R! No as- 
sistance—thanks—regards to Broadway.’ 
That’s Jim, all right—great joker, Jim. 
Wish he knew I was aboard; he’d have 
more to say.” The port slammed to, and 
in the comparative calm that ensued the 
Teuton spoke. 

‘Surely they do not go to sea in such 
vessels at this season!” 

“Didn’t go to sea—blowed offshore 
and hanging on—wind ‘ll go down to- 
night, and he’ll get his barges to Boston 
all right; always does.” And the game 
was on, the siugzish tow astern forgotten 
by all save the Teuton, who watched as 
if fascinated until it was lost on the 
dim horizon. 

I do not know what the entry in his 
diary was, but one was reminded of the 
Irishman who, in the exuberance of his 
first visit to his old home, wrote back 
to his new one that “ The first land we 
see was a big black brig from Donegal.” 
The Herr Professor was coming to 
study America. 

Next morning early, as we gathered 
forward going up the bay, I pointed out 
some barges lashed together at anchor. 
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“ Very interesting, very interesting ;” but 
his mind and his glass were on the city 
of towers rising pink and white above the 
gray-gold mist hanging over the water 
of the harbor, this wonderful city he 
had heard so much of, the virtual capital 
of a vast empire stretching three thou- 
sand miles to another sea—New York. 
But I hadn’t forgotten Jim Darlington 
and his barges. 


And so it happened that I blessed the 
fog that hung over the river one morning 
in the autumn as a trolley made its 
leisurely way to an outlying section of 
Philadelphia. The tow was due to start 
at seven, they told me; and it did—seven 
next morning. Our tug, as I learned on 
my arrival. was reported somewhere be- 
low, fog-bound, with an incoming string 
of barges. 

It was searee daylight next morning 
when, from the huddle of vessels about 
the huge coal-piers, a mufiled bark told 
us she was coming out; and as _ she 
came alongside, the pilot-house window 
dropped sharply, and a clean-cut, young- 
ish man rested his shirt sleeves on the 
sill and greeted the group below await- 
ing his orders. 

“T’ll take the Marcus Hook first, the 
Newcastle second, and you last, Captain,” 
to Reilly in the Bethany. “ Heave 
short!” 

As the puffing winch brought the chain 
up and down, we swung with the tide, 
the tug slipped out ahead, the anchor 
came to the rail, and three abreast we 
started down for the sea. 

The mist was kind to Philadelphia and 
veiled its wharves in a delicate mystery, 
in which we caught vague images of 
vessels loading, discharging, or hauled 
out for repairs. Scattering ferries grew 
thick and black with people hurrying to 
work as we slipped by the busier part 
of the town, past smart liners rushing 
things before sailing-hour; great cargo- 
ships deftly slinging huge burdens into 
eapacious holds; more ships, more docks, 
an evil-smelling refinery—the last gasp 
of the town; and out into the broader 
reaches of the Delaware, whence from 
soft banks and wooded uplands came the 
song of the reedbird and call of the crow. 

“Rather tame going to sea, ain’t it?” 
said the captain: and it was, but very 


neighborly, as lashed rail to rail 
visited at will or speared the luckl 
porgies cast high and dry on the débr 
that collected between the hulls. 

Toward evening the fog thickene: 
“°*Tention!” barked the tug, then tl 
long and short and long blast that mea: 
“Prepare to anchor.” Enough to clea 
the channel, we swung toward the Jers 
shore and settled down for the night. 

The Interocean came alongside, ana 
her people, forgetting their bossy flag 
ship airs, came aboard for a smoke and 
chat. It was the evening hour, wher 
all the world tells and listens to its stories 
With the tug’s dynamo purring content 
edly alongside and pouring a cheerful 
light across our glistening decks fron 
her bright ports, it was very cozy out 
there on the broad river listening to 
the yarns of these men who, in the pro 
saic calling of carting coal to Boston, 
had all the hardships and took all the 
chances of going to sea, with scant few 
of its amenities. 

No alluring foreign port basking in 


summer seas awaited them at the end of 


the run. Fog, snow, and icy gales, plod- 
ding along a dangerous coast for a great 
part of the season, was their portion; a 
monotonous familiarity with Philadel- 
phia, Boston, and Newport News coal- 
piers, occasionally varied by a trip to one 
of the smaller manufacturing cities of 
New England, and now and then, as a 
rare treat, “ Sunday home with the folks.” 

Next afternoon we reached where the 
broadening waters took on a harder look 
and smelled of the sea. “ Looks easter- 
ly,” quoth the skipper. The tow stretched 
out, and late that night we passed out 
the capes into the sloppy embrace of a 
southeaster that washed down decks a 
bit while we gained an offing. 

All next day we wallowed up the Jersey 
coast, distantly visible now and then in 
the murk to leeward. The sea kept mak- 
ing in what was now a heavy southeaster, 
till the burdened craft dipped rails under 
at every roll, and the captain “ allowed” 
we'd go into New York, as it looked like 
a dirty night, and the tug kept edging 
in that way. 

Toward midnight we rolled heavily in 
Swash Channel, up a gleaming avenue 
of buoys thick as street lamps, with 
lofty Highland Light snapping its blind- 
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ing tiash across our decks; while back of 
whole than the 
blackest coal-pocket, rolled in and broke 
in great hissing white across 
the hull. In under the 
sheltering arm of Sandy Hook we crept, 
across which, on the damp breath of the 
the 


us the ocean, blacker 
surges of 


half-submerged 


sea, came heavy long-drawn roar 
of breakers. 

The barked something 
did get, and thought it 
pare to anchor,” when from forward came 
‘Schooner ahead!” We were 
already on top of her, and with a shock 
that sent her reeling, struck a blow that 
tumbled her 


cursing tumult. 


tug which we 


not was, “ Pre- 


a scream, 


out in a yelling, 
Fisherman-fashion, they 
had put their faith in a riding-light and 
turned in for an all-night below. 


“gang 


Eve ry one yelled orders, everybody was 
in evervbody else’s way in the gear and 
dories littering her crowded deck. “ Get 


a light!” “Get an axe!” ‘Get her 


WW. Iylward ~ 


HOOK 


THe SKIPPER OF THE MARCUS 
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‘Where's the 


: aad 
main-boom! 


name!” 
the 
other son ¢ f a a 


flare?” “ Ther 
“Where's the 
: a suppose he’) 
run us down and we'll all go to hell.” 
And the the taffrail, in 


* Christopher-discovering-Ameriea ’ 


goes 


skipper on 
pose 
made an heroie figure in red flannels, 
the flare of 


wit] 
a torch bringing him out i 
a strong ruddy the velvet 
In flowing la 
reviled the ancestry of barges 


th 


relief against 
blackness of the night. 
fruagce he 
in general, with special reference to 
offending Marcus Hook. 

Quietly had the following barge hee 
dropped; a spring slipped on our hawser, 
and the Arabella’s chain foul of it, by 
which we were dragging schooner, anchor 
and gallied crew up the harbor, was al 
lowed to go clear. She rubbed 
paint as she seraped by into the dark- 
ness astern to gently ride once more o1 
the for the en- 
counter save for some rumpled gear. 


some 


her eable, none worse 

“ Fine sailormen those,” | 
said to Skip, when the hoo! 
was on the bottom and we 
were snug for the night. 

™ and an indig- 
nant stream of tobacco shot 
over the side. “ Sailors!” he 
“ Bow’ry bums!” 
spicy 


Sailors!” 


repeated. 
and more 
that effect. 


words tu 


‘Get up and get your an- 
chor,” said the sleepy tug in 
the precious hour of arising. 
In the thin, sharp air of 
an autumn the 
thrummed a merry 


dawn wind 
tune of 
fleeing clouds in bright skies 
above ruffled blue seas, the 
the north- 
wester. Early as we were, a 
great fleet of coasters like a 
flock of gulls was flying sea- 
and making sail as 
they flew. Down the dark- 
speckled bay they came be- 
fore it, their swelling whité 
sails catching the first pink 
gleams of the morning sun 
One after another they jibed 
around and gayly 
eurtsied to Old Ocean as 
they met the heavy ground- 
swell rolling in. We fol- 


brave 


song of 


ward 


buoys, 
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lowed in more leisurely fashion, and with 
our modest sails doing their best, made a 
fine run up the Long Island shore. To- 
ward the middle of the day the wind 
dropped to a gentle breeze, and_ by 
afternoon we were slipping along in 
the sleepy roll that still set in from 
the southeast. 

Then one realized the empty vastness 
of the open sea. Along the length of the 
tow no sign of life was visible, save for 
a moment when you caught, against the 
patch of blue that showed through the 
dark steering-house, a moving hand on 
the wheel as the helmsman gave or took 
a spoke, or a thread of smoke from the 
tug that vanished into the sky; no-sound 
save the rustle of silky seas that parted 
and slapped gently along the heavy- 
timbered sides, or the complaining creak 


of a sleepy block on the end of a boom 
swaying gently to the lift of the sea. 

In the bald blue daylight that hangs 
above open water the utilitarian char- 


acter of the craft was uncompromisingly 


revealed —the searred decks smeared 
with coal-tar, the bulwarks, hatches, and 
deck-houses an iron-ore red and dun 
snuffy brown; while over all—house, 
decks, rails, sails, masts, and even the 
scant rigging—the smutty touch of her 
sable cargo. She somehow seemed out 
of place afloat on the clear blue water 
under that pure sky. The whole effect 
was quite as forlornly ugly and _ for- 
saken as a railroad vard on a hot Sun- 
day afternoon. 

His hands stowed in his trousers 
pockets and puffing comfortably at a 
freshly lighted pipe, the skipper came on 
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A WHALEBACK BARGE 


deck, took a look around, and made his 
prognostications for the night. 

“When the sun shines on the water 
so and sealds yer cheek like that, ye can 
look for an easterly, ’cause yer goin’ ter 
git it.” The sun shone on the water much 
as it did on other days, its caressing touch 
felt as usual to my untrained senses, but 
we got our easterly, all the same, just as 
we were hoping to get over the Shoals. 
Another hour or two would have turned 
the trick, but across those anxious rock- 
infested waters of tide-rips, fierce cur- 
rents, and dangerous reefs the tow- 
boat dared not take its deep - laden 
charges, so we sat down and waited. 

Stupidly we lay for days under the 
heavy pall of fog, with no sound save 
the monotonous tolling of the light- 
ship’s bell, the tremulous query of a 
timorous steamer gingerly groping her 
way, or a metallic rattle and muffled 
splash that told us that somewhere off in 
the fog some one else had given up and 
settled down to wait for it to lift. 

On the third day along came tug num- 


ber two of our line. Dropping her barges, 
she accepted the Interocean’s invitation 
to come alongside. The mist to the west- 
ward showed a yellowish tinge toward 
evening, and the captains evidently 
thought well of its promise, for they 
shortly after signalled to get under way. 
By the time the tow was made up and 
moving, the light had faded, the fog 
settled thick as ever, with rain and 
rising wind from the eastward. We kept 
on, though, through the impenetrabk 
gloom of a wet, dirty night, following a 
tug we could not see, and with two ves 
sels trailing behind. 

Plaintively the tug ealled as, blind 
folded, she groped her way—answered by 
the unceasing clamor of the light-ship’s 
bell on Handkerchief Shoal, now clos: 
at hand. 

“ Keep away—keep away-ay-ay! 

Dan—ger! keep away-ay!” 


it repeated. A dim halo-like blur, round 
which the rain swirled and fog wraiths 
twisted, swayed for a moment, and was 
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swallowed in the blackness. The clang- 
ing bell softened to an undertone to 
leeward, and from the murky vastness 
out to sea came the melancholy sob of 
a blow-buoy: “ whu-o—whu-o—o-o-o ”;: 
another bell tolling, tolling an unending 
requiem for the souls of men claimed by 
these cruel reefs. 

In the rigging the wind kept up its 
moaning whine, and from far ahead came 
a new sound, nearer and nearer, calling to 
our answering tug. A shadowy shape, 
spangled with blurry gold and set with 
a single emerald, went throbbing by, 
hoarsely pleading for the right of way. 

On our quarter a stranger, ominous- 
ly close, grew into a vague monster with 
eyes of green and red—a warning shout, 
desperate ringing of the bell, and “ full 
speed astern,” she slipped back into 
the night. 

Ilad something happened to the tug? 
The tow-line slackened sharply. A harsh 
sound of grating metallic surfaces came 
vaguely from her direction—a mast- 
head light—a green—and then the red. 
The tug had turned around, and it was 
the chafing of steel hawser on her rail 
that startled us. The skipper swore 
volubly as he gave the order to put 
the helm over, and we slunk back to 
our anchorage. 

As if to tantalize us the stars shone 
hazily through the rest of the night, but 
the tug had enough and waited for day- 
light. It was worth while, for in a 
piping breeze that sent the muddy fog 
scurrying seaward the Shoals showed 
their teeth and we could snap our fingers 
at their menace. 

A big fleet of coasters which had 
gathered in the long days of fog were 
busily getting their anchors, with sails 
slatting, eager to be off. They followed 
in a merry scrap, digging their black 
noses deep in foam as they cracked on 
sail after sail, in a reckless fashion that 
sent many a boom in splinters over the 
side and the sail in ribbons to leeward. 

Out to sea there was a battle royal be- 
tween half a score huge five and six 
masters deep laden, who stood up to it 
like so many churches under all sail, till 
we wondered how long the gear would 
stand the strain. 

Down the wind, straight before it, 
came a great white ship bound for the 
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Trades. With everything drawing, from 
royals down, her dainty forefoot clove 
the seas prettily, and she was soon be 
low the horizon. <A fleet of yacht-lik 
fishermen hovered over their dories with 
the solicitude of a duck amid a brood of 
ducklings on the tossing sea. 

Harder the wind blew dead ahead. In 
the short steep chop making around the 
Race we began to lose headway, and 
might almost as well have been at an 
chor. The sun went down in a wind; 
sky, and on rising found us still there 
battling with a heavy sea. Boston seem- 
ed a long way off; but the wind grew 
tired, the tug took courage and drew us 
along merrily. Almost before we knew 
it we raised Boston Light, and that after- 
noon anchored in the Roads, nine days 
out from Philadelphia. With a hurried 
farewell the Interocean chased off to 
Salem with the Bethany, and my barge 
trip was up. 


Much has been said against the traffic, 
but the practice of towing barges has 
come to stay. It has stood the test of 
all things commercial—it pays. Agita- 
tion lasting for years finally resulted in 
legislation regulating the trade. Before 
the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine there were some lively clashes 
between rival interests. Facing the com- 
bined forces of powerful accusers, the 
tow-barge was put on trial for its life. 
Vessel-owners and steamship lines de- 
clared tows, stretching nearly a mile over 
crowded waters and clogging harbor 
channels, an unmitigated and unlawful 
nuisance, a menace to navigation at all 
times, but above all in thick weather, 
when it is impossible to tell when a tow 
has passed; the Light-house Board, that 
they were destructive to buoys, channel 
marks, and even light-ships; the Seaman’s 
Union, that many were unseaworthy 
hulks, undermanned, overloaded, and un- 
provided with life-boats. Even the Fed- 
eral courts of the United States appeared 
as plaintiff, and decisions were read in 
which they officially condemned “a prac 
tice so notorious ” as “the most danger- 
ous feature of navigation on our coast.” 
And it is dangerous; for, with a tow 
stretching half a mile or more and a snap- 
the-whip effect on the last in line, it is 
no easy matter making the sharp turns 
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necessary in 
the troubled 


many 


threading one’s way across 
waters otf Cape Cod, where 
a | iekle ss vessel has come to grief. 


To keep on a moment too long means 


piling up in the breakers, and swinging 
off too soon in the strong tide may put the 
last the 
into a light-ship. 

1 he ba 


de i¢ nae rs, 


barge on rocks or smashing 
without 
talked 
property, 
rights, 
unwritten, other 
the folk 


They welcomed in- 


rges on trial were not 


and astute lawyers 


volubly of confiscation of ex- 


yp rt te 


inalienable laws 


and 


stimony, 


written and gzen- 


eralities, and then barge were 


put on the stand. 


spection, they said; 
ceal; their vessels were seaworthy, proper- 
ly manned and equipped, able to take 
care of themselves should they go adrift, 
and That 


a tow of four vessels going in one direc- 


had nothing to con- 


had done so time and again. 


tion was not as dangerous as the same 


number of schooners dif- 


most of the collisions were 


under sail on 


ferent tacks; 


due to vessels disregarding signals and 


attempting to cross the hawser; that a 


long hawser was necessary to prevent 


parting by the surge of the sea. 
When the bill was finally passed call- 


ing tor 
of the 
to limit 


the regulation 
tratiic, giving a board authority 

the length of a the dis- 
gruntled schooner men bemoaned the fact 


inspection and 


tow, 
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that their agitation had resulted in mak- 
ing The law 
however, as to th 
hulk be loaded, 
and to overloading alone many disasters 
are due. Within a year or 
rolled so heavy ily in the trough of a north 
east gale off Point that her cargo 
burst through her hatches and she went 


legal a mooted question. 
silent, 


depth to which a 


is strangely 
may 


two a barg« 


Race 


down like a plummet with all hands. 
On the best lines they do not load quite 
so deep in the winter. 

If in the risk is great, 
what can be said for going over the Shoals 


clear weather 
under the heavy pall of a foggy night ¢ 
It is terrible, and the strain terrific on 
the man upon whom the 
sibility of forty lives, four vessels, 
nearly a million dollars’ worth of prop 
erty. Yet they do it time and again, 
and the net result shows how wonderfull 
capable they are. 


rests respon- 


and 


No wonder they are 
gray, these quiet, alert men who handle 
so dexterously their 
charges strung out 


and heavy 
precariously astern 
Upon the old slander formerly cast at 
them, of cutting 
taking to their heels 
was nigh, a captain made no 
ment, but looking back, he computed 
the value in dollars and cents of ships 
and cargo, the number of men on each, 
and the total, and said: “ How long do 


tugs 


and 
trouble 


their 
when 


away tows 


com- 
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A New ENGLAND 


you s’pose I’d hold my job if I were up 
to tricks like that ?” 

Barges have been cut adrift, it is true, 
but then ships have been scuttled, run 
ashore, set afire, and otherwise destroyed, 
but not because their captaims were anx- 
ious to do so; nor, for that matter, does 
a tugmaster go over the Shoals in a fog 
from choice. With a tow waiting at 
either end he has to make time to keep 
his place, and much can be said for the 
man who takes chances, for he can 
expect no compliments from owners 
should he hang back when some one else 
goes through without mishap. 

These men are almost continuously on 
duty; most of the time they are in port 
only long enough to fill up with coal 
and water, and then off again with a 
tow made up and waiting. Truly they 
are sailormen of a high order, and a 
reply to those who ask where are the 
American seamen in these days of iron 
ships and wooden men, as though sea- 
manship was all ropes and knots, and 


ships ran themselves since steam was put 
in them. Sometimes these folk purchase 
a power-boat on this principle, and learn. 

To cite but an instance. A few winters 
ago six tows, numbering in all twenty 


COAL-WHARE 


vessels, having crossed the Shoals, were 
caught in a territic vapor-storm from the 
northeast. Unable to round Race Point, 
they “paraded the beach” in the few 
miles between Chatham and Orleans. 
For twenty-four hours, without being 
able to see from one vessel to another, 
they mancuvred their crowded storm- 
beaten charges without a single accident 
during the whole of that terrible day 
and night. 

The captain of the tug, as admiral of 
the fieet, transmits his orders by whistle 
signals, even to setting and furling the 
sails. He is held responsible for delays, 
and naturally there is much rivalry be- 
tween them. Chances are taken, and 
some disasters follow, due to the desire 
to make time and beat the other fellow. 
They are well paid as wages of sea- 
farers go, but are subject to the seeming- 
lv universal rule that says no man who 
goes to sea shall be paid half what he 
would receive for similar responsibility 
ashore, while he has the hardships and 
knocks of life afloat thrown in. 

The towing lines, mostly owned and 
managed by railroads whose coal they 
carry under another name, run them as 
from a despatcher’s office. One tug-cap- 
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tain said, with a half-sigh, as he hefted 
the retarding fog, “ They think we run 
on rails, with a block-signal system to 
keep the tracks clear.” 

Indeed, the comparison was not a bad 
ene, for with the tug as locomotive a 
string of barges is not unlike a way 
freight. Each barge is frequently des- 
tined to a different point; or orders may 
be changed and a barge dropped en route 
or taken a hundred miles or so beyond the 
port she cleared for. Like switeh-engines, 
harbor tugs pick up the dropped barge 
and shunt it into its unloading berth. 
As if to emphasize the similarity they are 
painted the color of the company’s cars. 

Quite modern are some of the later 
type of barges, especially in the oil trade, 
and some have been taken to England 
and around Cape Horn. Splendidly 
built on good lines, they have the well- 
eared-for, smart appearance that makes 
even sailormen call them good-looking 
vessels. From these aristocrats of the 
trade it is a far ery down the long list 
to those vagrants of the deep that venture 
out hardly far enough from New York 
to be properly called seagoing barges, 
but go to sea just the same, if it is only 
to litter the floor of the ocean with their 
noisome cargoes. A miserable “ wharf- 
rat’ seampers about their narrow, greasy 
decks, and works with a line about his 
waist, on which he crawls aboard his 
unseemly craft like a rat, should he hap- 
pen to be picked off by a sea, unless, 
forsooth, he has already sold his line 
for a drink, as he often does the life- 
preserver the law requires. 

But, above all, the most interesting are 
the “ship-barges,” so called from being 
converted square-riggers, around which 
clings the romance of other days, when, 
as tall clipper-ships, with snowy canvas 
piled tier upon tier, they were the ad- 
miration and the envy of nations. Even 
under their ridiculous rig they still have 
the air of a thoroughbred hitched to a 
cart. Gentle in a seaway, tractable to 
steer, and with ample living accommoda- 
tions, they are comfortable to be in, 
though a few notorious ones have caused 
them to be ealled by their detractors 
“ floating coffins.” 

In the summer it is pleasant enough on 
the barges, and the skipper often has the 
wife and child with him; but in the 








burly fall and winter months he sen 
them ashore and takes his chances alon 

That the risk is grave is attested | 
the loss of sixty barges out of fou 
hundred and fifty in two years. If 
the stress of weather the straining lin 
taut as a harp-string, finally snaps 
great surging seas that seek to wrest 
hulk from its only hope, away go om 
two, or three barges, maybe, into t} 
stormy gloom of the open sea, or to p 
up a mass of wreckage in the surf, a j 
for the life-savers. Desperately the tu; 
tries to capture the careering strayed 
ones, but may perhaps be in a _ worsi 
plight herself; for, relieved of the heay 
strain upon it, her wire hawser oft 
fouls the propeller, and far from being 
able to help the others, she is in des 
perate need of assistance herself. 

Perchance she may be caught as years 
ago one was caught in attempting to 
round Point Judith—unable to advanc 
Yr retreat, she was slowly but surely being 
dragged to destruction by the tremendous 
weight of her tow. There was but on 
thing left to do. A clip of the axe, ar 
the reeling shapes astern went to the 
doom in the eager rock-strewn breakers 
to leeward. 

Then there was the ill-fated Phenia 
the last in a tow battling with a north 
east gale one winter’s night, when like 
a cannon-shot the line parted and sh 
was almost instantly engulfed in th 
maelstrom on dreaded Peaked Hill Bars. 
At daybreak only her masts told th 
story to the watchful beach patrol, and 
to the tiny black specks half frozen in 
the rigging a rescuing line was fired 
Slowly and painfully they hauled th 
hawser aboard and made it secure, only 
to have it inextricably fouled in the 
tangled gear. With numb and bleeding 
fingers they succeeded in eutting it awa) 
and without tools put in a long splice, 
and from their precarious perch they wer 
taken in the breeches-buoy before it too 
had disappeared. 

Lacking perhaps the melodramatic ef 
fect of the uniformed master of a great 
liner clinging to the mast of his sinking 
ship and firing a revolver as the search- 
lights of rescuing vessels play about him, 
these plain seamen deserve an honored 
place among the heroes who have ever 
fought and still fight man’s enemy, the sea. 
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As in a harbor tug we scurried up to a great cloud of billowy canvas ur¢g 
town in the last rays of the setting sun, her on over rollicky distant seas, t] 
we passed under the bows of some great under these very bows burst into crea: 


hulks lashed together at anchor, and the foam sparkling in the sun. Instead 









j captain said they’d never pass inspec- pert knockabouts and impudent pow 
i tion when the new law was enforced. boats, flying-fish flitted across her pa 
: One was once «a famous ship. With and feathery palms on hazy atolls way 
fl rusty, scarred sides and stumpy, dingy her on in her mad race with the s 
: masts, she looked hard, this old sea vet- ing clouds. 


eran of a day that is past. But splen- Once more her bullies tread her bri 

















1 did vessels they were, the full flower white decks, her mate pats her affecti: 7 
of a race that blossomed quickly into ately, and ealls her his good old ¢ 
the pride of a nation, only to sink into as she does her very best. Again | 
; despised obscurity, till, one by one, they crew, expectant at stations, waits 1 
have well-nigh disappeared within a sin- Old Man’s hoarse bawl of “ Mainsai 
gle generation. h-a-w-l!” to rush forward the braces wit 
' As the day grows old and glows with glad shout and trampling feet, as wit 
; the recollection of a glorious sunset, and fluttering petticoats she flies into tl 
) | the last belated fisherman drifts with wind and goes about. 
it drooping sails on the end of the tide, Of those that remain there are o1 
i purple shadows steal in from the sea, memories, and as the shadows deepe1 
i 7 making Boston Light blink sleepily and into night and the gentle stars 
the Graves flash its warning—one, two dimmed by the blatant lights of the 
one, two—then perhaps this old hulk town, the incoming tide gurgles a lullaby 
' grows reminiscent of other days, when between their dark hulls. They swing 
i on straining spars and singing rigging to its embrace and drop asleep. 
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ER hands were soft as little birds; 
Hier thoughts, as shining as a star. 









ay Her lips were shaped by tender words 
1 Gg From moods as dear as roses are; 
He And not the daffodils that stir 
ay To early April winds, could vie 


In fragrant daintiness with her. 











The daffodils are sere and dry: 
The bare nest blackens in the trees, 

; The rose leaves wither where they fall 

And all the stars are memories 

Beyond my erying or recall. 
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RIX was transplanting a mock- 
fi orange shrub; the network of fibres 
was all loose and ready to come 
vay, only the big tap-root at which she 
chopped, with her strong young arms 
bared above the elbow, held grimly to its 
native soil and refused to loosen or be 
evered. She took up her discarded hoe 
again, and, leaning on it, pushed back 
vith her forearm the damp locks, so ex- 
ctly the color of the dark-red earth in 
vhich she had been digging. 

“Ugh!” she said, addressing Nibs, her 
[rish terrier, who sat watching her with an 
ir of morne resignation. “It’s enough 

make Moses cuss—though, after all, 
why Moses should have been called meek, 
[ can’t imagine, Nibs, my child. He 
murdered a man and broke the stone tab- 
lets, and beat a poor rock instead of talk- 
ing nicely to it, and all because of tem- 
per—yet they call him meek. That’s the 
way history’s written. I’m glad nobody’s 
going to write ours—ain’t you, Nibsey ? 
Well, let’s have another go at this wretch- 
ed thing!” And, setting her small mouth 
in a firm, red circle, she again attacked 
the tap-root. 

It was early in the morning and 
yet Trix had set out three other shrubs, 
superintended the planting of half a 
dozen trees, seen to the strawberry bed, 
overhauled the stables and dairy, and 
written about fifty checks. The day was 
yet before her, she felt, and the day would 
be full. What she had done already was 
a mere five-finger exercise, as it were, 
to get her singularly varied powers into 
good running order. Later there would 
be Tim and his spelling-lesson, her new 
habit-skirt, the colts, the farm, that man 
from Barboursville to see about the con- 
tract for timber in Hickory Mountain, 
her runabout to varnish—above all, the 
sick mare to see after. She had been 
down to the mill once that morning al- 
ready, but she must go again, “as soon 
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oubetzkoy) 


as this darned bush is settled,” she ended, 
in her thought, pausing again and regard- 
ing it with warm and helpless vindictive- 
ness. Trix was small and the shrub was 
small, and so far they seemed a good 
match for each other, but she conquered 
finally, and set off at a contented little 
trot, dragging it after her. She rarely 
walked; or if she did, it was like an alert 
soldier to the rhythm of an _ invisible 
drum. As she reached the spot that she 
had selected as the future home of the 
obstinate plant, and dashed her hoe deep 
into the sodden turf, she paused for a 
moment and looked about her, drawing 
deep into her lungs the dank, bitter- 
sweet air of the March morning. 

From where she stood the ground fell 
away on all sides, leaving high in air 
the big grassy square, with its hedges 
of mock-orange and thorn and great aca- 
cia trees planted in circles to right and 
left. Beyond lay fold on fold of dark- 
red meadow-land, divided into fields by 
the zigzag of snake fences, each watered 
by its own brook, and each known to 
Trix as most women know the rooms in a 
familiar house. Delicate and faintly 
blue, as in an old-fashioned water-color 
drawing, stretched on either side the 
horns of the crescent of mountains in 
which her home was set. Far away to the 
southward spread league on league of 
forest, in a blackish-violet haze of winter 
twigs that grew dimmer and more pale 
with distance until they seemed to merge 
into the sea that lay beyond them, par- 
taking of its faded sadness and mystery, 
under the resigned pallor of the March 
sky. It was very still. The earth seem- 
ed dozing under its curtain of soft air. 
Only now and then came the thud of an 
impatient hoof from the stables, the 
squeal of romping colts in a near pad- 
dock, the shrilling ripple of sheep-bells, 
the long-drawn note of a locomotive, far 
away, yet seeming near at hand, because 
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of the damp atmosphere. And as she 
stood and gazed upon it, a big welling 
tenderness, for which she could not have 
found a name, tightened the girl’s breast 
and set a sudden ache in her throat. 
“Why does it make me feel sad?’ she 
asked herself, surprised. “I love it and 
it is What queer things people 


mine. 
are, anyway!’ 

Then, as she fell to work again, she 
began repeating to herself some lines of 
Horace; for this was another of the 
strange anomalies which went to make up 
the being called Trix—that she was wholly 
unliterary in her tastes and yet that she 
loved Horace and read him in the orig- 
inal. Her father had been one of those 
old-fashioned Virginia University men, 
who taught their boys and girls Latin and 
Greek along with their a-b-c’s. Now she 
murmured, as her hoe flashed vigorously 
up and down in the gray light that 
she loved: 

“Often did I pray that I had a piece 
of land, not so very large, with a garden, 
and near the house a perennial spring of 
water, and a little wood besides. Heaven 
has done more and better for me than 
my wishes. It is well, Son of Maia. I 
ask nothing further, save that thou wilt 
continue to me these blessings. ... I trust 
that what I have makes me thankful and 
content; if this be so, then thus I pray, 
‘O make for me, Heaven, my cattle 
fat, and all I have heavy except my wit, 
and as Thou usest to be, still be my 
best guardian.’ ” 

For Trix was deeply religious in her 
odd eurt little way. She did not care for 
chureh-going and did not pretend to, but 
she always knelt down last thing, in her 
riding-habit, before she went hunting, 
and prayed to be taken care of, and she 
never rode a green hunter at a big fence 
without the same formula. 

As she was pressing down the last 
spadeful of earth with her stout little 
boot, there came toward her, out of a 
doorway of the long, rambling white 
house with its old shingle roof cushioned 
with moss, one of the most endearing 
little figures possible to imagine. 

This was Tim, her seven-year-old son. 
He advanced alertly, his hands in his 
pockets, and a damaged spelling-book 
under one arm. Trix cast upon him a 
grave and knowing look, which he re- 
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turned with a smile of milk-and-hon: 
and a radiant beam from limpid, » 
winkle eyes. 

“ Muvver,” said he, forestalling pr 
able admonition, ¢ I’ve learned my sp 
in’. Can I go wiv where y 
goin’ ?” 

“How can I take you, Tim? I’m 
ing over the farm. 


you 


You couldn’t y 
and you certainly couldn’t ride.” 

There was bitterness in Tri 
voice as she made this last remark, 
this only son had not inherited his m: 
er’s gift for horses. He did not «: 
for them and they did not eare for h 
and he rode exactly like the Wh 
Knight in Through the Looking-Gla 
There was no rare and 
ner in which a person could come 
a horse that Tim had not acc 
plished. He confessed frankly his pr 
erence for machinery. 

“Miss Be’trix,” here broke in the v 
of Tim’s Mammy from a low porti 
“Mr. Parley, he hyuh in de pantry 
an’ say kin you pleas’m step dyar a min- 
ute, right quick. ... Seem like he mough- 
ty troublesome in he min’.” 

“Qh, it’s that mare! ...I know 
that mare!” cried Trix, casting down her 
spade, and she rushed into the hous 
ealling over her shoulder, “You sta 


some 


devious ma 


with Mammy, Tim, and say your sp 
ing to her.” 

In the pantry the overseer greeted h« 
with a very lugubrious countenance. 


“Mis’ Bruce, ma’am,” said he, “ 
thought I’d jes get you to come yo’se! 
All three of them mars is mighty si: 
but that flea-bit gray looks like she’ 
goin’ to die right prompt.” 

“ Wait till I get the strychnine and t! 
hypodermic syringe,” called Trix, ru 
ning again, and she fled into her ro 
and out at a side door, and met him vw 
the required articles ut the old stile 
ing to the mill. 

They went in procession by a sli 
cut through the apple orchard, Trix ai 
Parley ahead, and Joe, the head groon 
a tall mulatto, with a figure like t! 
“Man with the strigil,” following at 
sort of lope, an India-rubber drenching 
bottle in his hand. The slick, red clay 
of the path, ribboning between winter 
weeds, took on a mauve glisten from th 
purplish sky. The wet rails of the fences 
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TRIX 








one with the same'tint. Below them, 

e hoof-marked road and the knotted 
ranches of old catalpa trees reproduced 
vain the tones of dull red and violet. 
\ll the landscape seemed washed in with 
these two colors, varied only by the sweeps 
f broom-straw, warm saffron, and bleach- 
d yellow, and silvery gray, that clothed 
the stony fields at the foot of Hickory 
Mountain. At the turnstile that led out 
f the orchard, they passed the lot where 
he hogs lived happily in unrooting lux- 

ry, so lavish was their feed of maize, 
nd a huge Berkshire boar stood up with 

inquiring grunt and ears set forward 

; they went by, regarding them out of 

xed, human-looking eyes, half hidden 
nder inech-long lashes. 

“That cert’n’y is a prime boar, Mis’ 
Bruce, ma’am,” observed Parley, as they 
passed, and half bent a leg to pause, but 
['rix hurried him on. 

“Yes...yes...I know. I'll come back 
nd look at him later. The mare now.” 

“That mar,” said Parley, with a lin- 
sering backward glance at the prize boar, 
“you mustn’t be too set back when you 
ee her, Mis’ Bruce, ma’am. She shore 
is a sight.” 

And she was indeed “a sight,” poor 
brute. In her big loose-box, up to her 
belly in clean straw, she stood with legs 
spread, and looked past them out at an 
unkind world, from great, bleared, re- 
signed eyes that said, “I haven’t de- 
served this of you.” Her breath came 
n sharp, hot blasts from her convulsed 
nostrils, and she trembled from time to 
time, despite the mammoth poultice 
which was applied to her chest and held 
in place by means of coarse sacking 
pinned and girthed over her back. 

“Poor thing ... poor thing . . . poor 
old lady,” said Trix, mothering her. 
let me get this over.” She nipped 
ip a deft fold of muscle, and inserted 
the hypodermic. The mare winced and 
backed sharply against the wall. 

“ Where’s that whiskey, Joe? . . . Give 
it to me... . You get up on that beam 
now and rope up her head. ... There, 
that’s it. . . . Now, old lady. ... So... 
so. . . . Nobody’s going to hurt you.” 

She had scrambled up on the manger, 
and stood balancing her lithe muscular 
body, the drenching-bottle in one hand, 
the other ready to catch hold of the 
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mare’s tongue when Joe should have 
hauled her head into position. 

“T ’eclar’ that cert’n’y is a pretty sight,” 
said Parley, watching “the Squire,” as 
everybody called her to themselves, while 
she took the writhing, white-pink tongue 
of the sick mare in one strong, brown 
little hand, and with the other inserted 
the bottle between her jaws. The mare 
gulped and gulped, and rolled helpless 
eyes backward, as though asking if there 
were no pity coming from the rear of 
this strange world that used her so un- 
gently. Then it was over, and she stood 
resigned and shivering again, chewing 
and tasting her own tongue, so strangely 
coated with that odd, new, burning taste. 
And presently, as Trix stood and talked 
to her, and combed out the thick coarse 
mane with sympathetic fingers, the blast 
of breath from her nostrils began to give 
forth the acrid odor of alcohol. 

“ There—that’s helping her,” said Trix, 
with a sigh of satisfaction. “ Look at 
her eye—it’s quieter already.” 

“Ef you bring that mar through, Mis’ 
Bruce, ma’am,” said Parley, soberly, “ I'll 
just give out as you’re a bawn wonder.” 

“ Now let’s have a look at the others,” 
said she, rinsing off her arms and hands 
in a bucket of water that Joe brought 
from the mill-stream. 

The two other mares were weeping co- 
piously from eye and nostril, and cough- 
ing with loud, dusty-sounding coughs, 
but their temperatures were normal, and 
Trix found nothing to worry her in 
their condition. 

She had bought the three in a bunch 
a few days ago from a dealer in Rich- 
mond, one of them being a big upstand- 
ing Percheron, very valuable for a brood- 
mare, while the lower-class sisters were 
only rough but sound creatures fit for 
farm work. It had been one of Trix’s 
“bargains.” On this occasion she had 
really only meant to try the Percheron, 
but casting her eye—that extraordinary 
organ called “an eye for a horse ”—over 
the other two, standing forlorn and very 
ill with influenza in a corner of the yard, 
a luminous idea had come to her. 

“T tell you what, Mr. Latch,” she had 
said, “I'll take the Percheron at your 
price if you’ll throw in those two other 
mares at mine.” 

And Mr. Latch, thinking her a lady- 
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Trix had the three 
promptly put into a box-car, and she and 
Joe brought them up to Oldwood, where 
they were destined finally to fill valuable 
places in the stock, and, incidentally, the 
heart of Mr. Latch with the gloom of 
the outwitted. 


idiot, had consented. 


Before she went up to the house to have 
a tub, Trix visited the stables and cast 
an eye on the yearlings in the stable 
paddock. She whistled, and two or three 
strolled toward her, reaching out with 
their long, well-set necks, and working 
square, plushy, gray lips in anticipation 
of probable sugar. One, however, her 
favorite, a powerful bay with black 
points, named Bright Boy, lagged in the 
rear, near a tool-house, and fascinated 
her by his singular behavior. Flattening 
his he stretched his head as far 
toward a corner of the tool-house as he 
could stretch it, without going farther 
himself, then lifting high his upper lip, 
shot it forward in a series of fright- 
ful grimaces. 

“Why, he looks exactly as if he were 
making faces at somebody,” she thought. 
“T’ve seen colts do that to horses until 


ears, 


they kicked them, but what is this silly 


doing it for?” Then another thought 
occurred to her, and she called, stern- 
ly, “ Tim!” 

Tim’s little silver-gold head promptly 
crowned the top of the garden paling 
beside the tool-house, and with a last 
hideous contortion of his pretty nose, 
Bright Soy squeaked, kicked sideways, 
and trotted toward her. 

“T didn’t do a thing to him, muvver,” 
called Tim from the paling. “I jes 
whistled and called him like you do, and 
he began makin’ faces an’ nippin’ at me.” 

“Tt’s because they all know you don’t 
like them that they hate you so,” said 
his mother, sadly. “ Can’t you try to like 
them, Timmy ?”’ 

“1 don’t know how to begin,” he said, 
east down a little. “I don’t, don’t—like 
’em, muvver—I jes like muchines better 
—but I would like ’em not to make faces 
at me. Can’t you show me how?” 

Trix took him along with her for an 
inspection of the stables, and tried lit- 
erally to instil some “ horse sense” into 
his charming noddle. Some of her dar- 
lings she merely visited in their boxes, 
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some she had stripped and led out int 
the stable-yard. It was altogether a sg; 
isfactory experience. 

“We'll have a pretty nice string, Jo 
she said, happily. “I’m not very kee: 
about the summer horse-shows—only 
or two of them. But Glory and Ney 
say-die will be in tiptop shape 
autumn, and those three green hunters 
we've been handling this winter. An 
oh! ... by the way ... I’ve heard of 
three-year-old—a wonder they say—ol 
of Orion’s colts 
I’m going over to 
or two... .” 

“?Rion’s colts 
mean, Miss Trix > said Joe, reflect 
ively. “Moughty mean,” he add 
“?*Member dat colt a his’n nigh stomp 
de life outer Aun’ Sukey’s Jim?’ 

“They were all handled wrong fr 
the beginning, Joe... . This one’s ney 
been regularly ‘ broke ’—horrid word! ... 
We'll get him in shape in no time... / 

But Joe tilted his cap with one fi: 
ger and stood scratching his head with 
the others. 

“T don’ like dem ’Rion colts fuh 
nuthin’, Miss Trix,” he murmured. “ Dey 
all jes ez mean ez gar-broth.” 

“Oh, you’re such a wet blanket, Joe!” 
laughed his mistress. “If that thre 
year-old is what I think he is, we'll c 
out all the Northern swells. 
Joe. 


. over in the valk 
him in a d: 


see 


apt tuh be moug 


Cheer up, 
By the way, how are Gleam’s feet 
getting on? I'll never have another hors: 
bled that way. I don’t believe in it at all! 
Remember we’re going to win with that 
Orion colt. He’s a blue-roan, I hear 
I’d rather have had him bay or brown 
any other color. But if he’s a good dark 
roan, like a black Hamburg grape wit! 
a bloom on it, why then. Cheer 
Joe!” And, with another laugh at his 
face, she ran off toward th 
house, with Tim making a good second 


dubious 


Refreshed and trimly smooth as a whit 
pigeon after a dip, in her coat and skirt 
of white Bedford cord, and brown buckled 
shoes that made her pretty feet look lik 
toys, with her wine-colored locks brushed 
into a lustrous plait, and the stable sme!! 
changed into clouds of iris-root, Trix, r 
newed and respectable as lady of th 
house, went in search of its master. 
“ Where’s Marse Sidney, Mammy Hen- 
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ny?’ she asked, meeting that personage 
in the hall. 

“ He done shet up in he steddy [study] 
all day long, honey. I hyar him a-groan- 
in’ some... but I ain’ dyar go in, sence 
dat day he fling de ink-pot at my hade 
an’ den gimme a silk dress tuh ’scuse him 
furrit. You reckon he tuck sick? 

Dat book-writin’ sut’n’y do 
seem tuh twis’ de intrils.” 

“ No, I don’t reckon he’s sick, Mammy. 

I reckon his book just won’t go the 
way he wants it to.” 

“°N’ you goin’ tuh cumfut him? 
Dat’s right, honey! Be a real helpmeet 


business 


furim, like you’ ma befo’ you.” 


Sidney Bruce and Beatrix Marshall had 
married when they were, respectively, 
twenty-three and eighteen. They had 
played together as children, been sepa- 
rated for some years by his education 
and the foreign travels on which a rich 
uncle had taken him, and met again to 
fall promptly in love with each other, 
during a spring week at the University 
of Virginia. He had fallen in love with 
her, for one thing, because she reminded 
him so vividly of the equestrian statue 
of Jeanne d’Are near the Louvre in Paris. 
She had fallen in love with his love of 
her, his splendid figure, and his growing 
reputation as a young writer of promise. 
Sidney could sit a horse well and stick 
on, like any other Virginian, but of riding 
as a fine art he knew nothing and cared 
He liked the country because it was 
quiet, and he had long, uninterrupted 
hours to devote to his writing, in which 
he was really absorbed, but he knew still 
less of farming than of horses, and so the 
management of Oldwood had fallen en- 
tirely into the capable and willing hands 
of Trix, who was a born farmer, and 
knew at a glance when a furrow was be- 
ing turned too wide or too narrow, and 
when the skin of apple trees was too tight 
for them and needed slitting. 

There was very little money in the 
Bruce-Marshall combination, so Trix 
worked like a little beaver for the first 
four years, merely to knit tag-ends to- 
gether, and then, to her extreme delight, 
found that the last three years were 
bringing her in a handsome surplus from 
the successful breeding of mules, and the 
sale and showing of her horses. 


less. 
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The place she had always adored, ever 
since she had spent wild 
summers of tomboyhood 


and glorious 
there, when 
her mother used to visit old Mrs. Bruce. 
She could reeall with a thrill, as keen 
now as it had been then, the glee with 
which she used to catch her first glimpse 
of the mountains at Gordonsville, after 
the long, dreary run from Richmond. 

The house of Oldwood was set deep 
among the foliage of silver poplars and 
old locust trees, blending with the soft, 
homely landscape, as the gray mass of 
a hornet’s nest blends with the boughs 
and leaves of the tree on which it has 
been fastened. 

They lived quite alone there, with Tim 
and the old servants who had been in- 
herited with the place. Two of these 
latter were remarkable even among that 
remarkable species, the old family serv- 
ant, and caused the only upheavals that 
ever stirred the waters of that calm 
matrimonial pool. One was Trix’s own 
Mammy, now Tim’s—a plump, amiable 
negress—very sentimental, very pious, 
full of sayings “dat de Lawd,” with 
whom she seemed to be on intimate, con- 
versational terms, “done tole her His- 
self.” Full of faith in “de Quality,” of 
whom Trix and Sidney were, of course, 
the highest products, and of unutterable 
scorn for all “po’ white trash,” among 
whom, unfortunately, she reckoned Ali- 
son Stark, the other of these unique be- 
ings, an old from Dum- 
frieshire, who had nursed Sidney’s father, 
and then descended to Sidney as Mammy 
Henny had descended to Tim, and who 
was now housekeeper at Oldwood. Be- 
tween these two there was an armed 
truce, which broke out sometimes into a 
regular border war; and then Sidney, who 
was the only living being who could im- 
press with some idea of authority the 
rock-ribbed mind of Mrs. Stark, and 
Trix, who alone could calm the turbulent 
spirit of Mammy Henny, would descend 
like gods from their machines of state 
upon the battle-field and restore 
by routing both opponents. 

A reserved and insultingly respectful 
disapproval of Trix had marked Mrs. 
Stark’s demeanor ever since her master 
had brought the former as a bride to 
Oldwood, but she was of a granite re- 
serve in her expression of this feeling, 


Scotchwoman 


order 
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to all save Mammy Henny, whom she 
baited on occasion with the skill of a 
grim female picador. 


It was two days after her last doctor- 
ing of the gray mare, and the poor beast 
was out of danger, when Trix, accom- 
panied by Joe, went over to “the other 
valley ” to see the Orion colt. Mr. Pyke 
Ruddle, its owner, lived in a _ small 


shanty of a house, in a clearing on the 
mountainside, and as they rode up they 


could see two or three horses grazing on 
a steep field, through which the “ home 
spring” sent its 
the Blue Ridge 
low them. 
“Now, Joe,” warned 
herself from her clever pony, 
say a word. Just you let me 
Look stupid, Joe. . . . Look as stupid as 
. . All I want with you is to 
. . if I decide to 


down te 
lay 


clear waters 
Valley that be- 
swinging 
don’t you 
do it all. 


Trix, 


“ 


you can. 
help me get him home . 
buy him.” 

“ Yarse’m, yarse’m—I knows... . Trus’ 
me,” said Joe, and proceeded to water 
the horses, while Mr. Ruddle advanced to 
greet his mistress. He was a long, lank, 
gray, clay-stained man, like one of the 
winter weeds about his dwelling, and he 
held the classic stick in his hand, at which 
he whittled as he came forward. 

“ Mornin’, marm, mornin’,” said he, 
changing his quid and spitting dis- 
ereetly to one side, before he reached 
her. “Come tuh that thar ’Rion 
colt a mine, I reckon. All squar an’ 
fyar between us et times, Mis’ 
Bruce, marm.” 

Trix met him with a candor as disarm- 
ing. “ Yes, it’s the colt sure enough, Mr. 
Ruddle,” said she. “ Can I see him now?” 

“ Sart’n’y, marm, sart’n’y,” said Mr. 
Ruddle, moving a few feet away and ex- 
pectorating on the other side. “One er 
them little buzzud birds done tole me 
you was a-comin’ hyah! hyah! an’ I hed 
that thar colt penned up fuh you this 
mawnin’. Hi! Jinny!... Tell Mose tuh 
lead out the ’Rion colt. Mis’ Bruce 
hyuh, wants tuh cyars’ a eye over him.” 

Then it was that Trix held her breath, 
for she set high hopes on this scion of 
the locally famous stallion—and when 
Mose appeared leading the roan, she con- 
tinued to hold it, so far above even her 
highest hopes was the splendid beast that 


see 


all 
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confronted her. Just sixteen hands h 
was, with a line from muzzle to tail that 
would have made Hogarth reconstruct 
his famous line of beauty. The pow 
erful, not too long neck, springing 
perbly from the high withers, 
forward into a small head that 
to end it as with the snap of 
whip-lash—at least Trix could think 
no better simile for the vivid, dart-li 
head, poised high like a snake’s over t] 
most perfect throttle she had ever se 
And what a shoulder! The light s 
along it as along an oblique slab of \ 
blue slate—a shoulder to land you as 
springs over the biggest drop in two cou 
ties. His legs, clean and flat at the sid 
open hand, seemed made of ste: 
and rubber, and the big round hoofs kept 
leaving the ground with soft, elastic mo 
tions that set in play every firm muse 
in the lithe body, under its sheath 
grape-blue satin. There were burs, alas! 
in the fine floss of mane and tail, but 
wore them like a king parading in beg- 
gar’s clothes on some holiday. It seemed, 
indeed, as though he regarded life as 
holiday, squaring his red nostrils and 
looking far out into the wide air with a 
eye that quivered with brilliant malic 
in its great socket. 

It was this great eye that gave Trix 
pause for an instant, though she denied 
it to herself the next, and subsequently 
to every one else. Then she decided o1 
her course. 

“ He’s a beauty, Mr. Ruddle,” said she. 
“There’s no mistake about that.” 

“No, marm—I don’ reckon thar’s no 
mistake *bout that,” acquiesced Mr. Rud- 
dle, whistling soberly. 

“Te’s sound, I suppose?” 

“Ez a gole dollar,” said Mr. Ruddl 
“You kin have all the vets you want 
explorin’ uv him, if you likes.” 

“Tl just look him over myself after 
a while ... thank you,” answered Trix. 
“But how about his manners? .. . Is 
he kind? . . . Has he any vices? 

Any tricks? . . . You know, Orion’s colts 
haven’t a very good name for temper, 
Mr. Ruddle.” 

“Wellum,” said Mr. Ruddle, sharpen- 
ing his stick to a careful point and then 
squaring it again, “the fac’ is, he is a 
leetle hasty at times . . . wants his own 
way, you know... . But lor! All women 


swept 


seemed 


1 


as an 
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shucks is that 
. but it 


is wuth 
marm . 


an’ hawses ez 
a-way *scuse me, 
sart’n’y is so.” 

“Yes, that’s all very well,” 
“but what I want to know is 
any real meanness in him ?¢” 

“ He ain’t no man-eater... I’ll answer 
fo’ that,” said Mr. Ruddle. 

“ Flow is he in the stable? . . . Does he 
fight the other horses ?”’ 

“ Jes ez quiet ez a baby in its cradle. 

I reely don’t think he’s got a mite 
a reel meanness in him, Mis’ Bruce, 
marm. He’s sorter wile like a’ times. ... 
Jest look at him! ... What else could 
you ‘spect from a critter like that thar?” 

Aud Trix, who had never stopped 
looking at him for an instant, decided 
that the birthright of sheer, “ plumb” 
amazing beauty was his to be “ wile like 
at times ” over, without undue criticism 
from less favored beings. 

“That’s all right,” she said again. “I 
don’t mind that—but I must know him 
a lot better before I decide to buy him, 
you know.” 

“Git friends with him all you want,” 
said Mr. Ruddle, benevolently; “the 
more you know him the better you’l! like 


said she, 
if there’s 


him, or I was foaled only yestiddy an’ 
don’ know a mule-colt from a zebry.” 
Trix now went up to “git friends” 
with the three-year-old, who sidled away 
from her at first, and then stood spread, 
blowing long blasts of inquiry from his 


scarlet nostrils. He finally let her handle 
him, as all horses ended by doing sooner 
or later, and explored her jacket thor- 
oughly, and even her hair and cap, in 
search of the apple or sugar which he was 
evidently used to. 

“Bin a gre’t pet . a gre’t pet with 
all the child’un,” said Mr. Ruddle, con- 
descending to a brief smile. “ Reckon 
Mose hyah ’]l take tuh the trundle when 
Frank goes .. .” 

“Oh!” cried Trix, horrified. ‘ You’ve 
never called him Frank, Mr. Ruddle ?” 

“Fin why not?” asked he. “‘ Frank’ 
mighty sound, hones’ name, an’ 
wouldn’t hurt no hawse. I dun’no’ ’zack- 
ly how he come tuh be called Frank, 
though. . . . Hit jes sorter growed up 
with him.” 

“He sha’n’t be called Frank if J 
get him,” said Trix, really nettled at the 
idea of such a horse with such a name. 
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“One might as well call Julius Cesar 
Fred,” she ended, scathingly. 

“ Wa’al,” Mr. Ruddle, agreeable 
to all points of view, “ I dessay his women 
folks did shorten that name of his’n fuh 
home use. You ecyarn’ picture his fam- 
bly settin’ roun’ th’ table an’ his wife 
axin’, ‘ Julius Cresar, please to parse the 
butter,’ kin you, now? Hyah! Hyah!” 

But Trix was absorbed in picking up 
the great, clean feet, with their springy 
frogs, one after the other, and singing 
a little song of pure triumph in her 
heart as she did so. 

“You won’t find nothin’ thar you 
couldn’t eat off’'n same ez off’n a clean 
plate,” remarked Mr. Ruddle, with quiet 
security, “That’s a hawse, Mis’ Bruce, 
marm, an’ the mo’ you ’zamine him, the 
mo’ hawse you'll fin’ him.” 

This turned out to be and Trix 
finally retired to a snake fence in the 
company of Mr. Ruddle, and producing a 
jack-knife from her pocket, began to 
whittle too. There was quite a little 
pile of shavings about their feet when 
they had finally come to an understand- 
ing, which was to the effect that Trix 
was to have the roan for a week’s trial 
... “bein’ ez we’re sich ole friends in 
the bizness, an’ you bought a many colt 
from me an’ paid cash,” said Mr. Ruddle. 
. .. Then, in case she decided to keep 
him—and well Mr. Ruddle knew what 
her decision would be—she was to give 
him five hundred down, with a considera- 
tion for the first cup that he won. 

“ That’s a big price for him, you know,” 
she had said. “ And I won’t pretend to 
you that I would sell him for ten times 
that if he turns out as I hope he will, ... 
but you see, Mr. Ruddle, you’ve got to 
take into account what my handling of 
him will mean, and his feed and keep 
and expenses from place to place, and the 
name I’ve made for suck things, in case 
I ever want to sell him... .” 

“Uv eo’se, uv co’se,” replied Mr. Rud- 
dle. “You ain’t think 7 ain’t think 
of all that, hev you? Thar, you jes go 
long easy in yo’ min’. An’ if he don’ 
yank all the ribbons from the Yanks fuh 
you, then my name’s Frank, an’ not his’n!” 

With which parting pun Mr. Ruddle 
slouched slowly back to the shanty, 
dangling the empty rope which had held 
the stately head of the ’Rion colt. 


said 


SO, 
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It was ten days after the ’Rion colt’s 
arrival, Mr. Ruddle had been paid his 
five hundred, and Trix was in her own 
room, in stays and petticoat, sewing mad- 
ly on the machine. Her time was as 
brimming over as usual, for she had to 
finish a just-begun white satin gown for 
the Richmond German by Monday (it 
was Thursday), a habit for the next day’s 
drag, and to be ready at four o’clock to 
go over to the schooling-ground with her 
new purchase. Tim stood near her, 
hands behind back, watching the darting 
needle in that deep fascination that all 
machinery had for him. As the wheel 
whirred, and the needle stabbed, and her 
pretty feet, bare, in their red slippers, 
worked the treadle vigorously,, Trix’s 
thoughts ran back and forth like the shut- 
tle in a loom. . . . First the drag shot 
forward in her mind. . .. What a nui- 
sance it was that the foxes so seldom ran 
straight in that county .. . taking to the 
mountains ... little idiots! ... and turn- 
ing the hunt into a sort of Alpine expe- 
dition. ... And the hounds! ... Poor 
brutes! ... lugged to the meet in a 
erate, and then dumped out towling 


and yowling, to catch the scent as they 
pleased, while the field plumped after 


them or on them... it was nip and tuck 
as to which . . . heedless of the master’s 
infuriated yells ... while the First Whip 
(Trix herself) tried to bring things into 
some sort of shape... No... one thing 

is certain. She must have some 
hounds of her own... six couple, say, 
to begin with. . . . Joe could be first whip 
and Ashton second (she would teach them 
the true use of horns at a covert, too— 
not a toot that didn’t mean something, 
either on her side or theirs), and she 
would be Master... the first Lady Mas- 
ter in America ... hurrah! .. 

“Laws, muvver!” said Tim, jumping, 
“you cert’n’y did seare me.” But Trix 
had already snipped out an armhole 
that she wanted larger, and was busily 
sewing it up under that flashing, in- 
telligent-looking needle that so thrilled 
Tim’s heart. 

. . . She would have a big lot wired in 
for them, and open kennels, and she 
would exercise them herself, with Joe and 
Ashton in attendance . Joe was so 
“ reserved ” and reasonable—he’d make a 
splendid First Whip—no cutting into of 
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young hounds for a babyish fault a 
very little rating. Then suddenly sh 
began to giggle softly, as she remembered 
her first venture in hounds... years ag 
. . . before Tim was born. . . . What 
lolloping, trolloping lot they had been, t 
be sure... ten in all, skirters and babbler 
mostly, of which three, however, ran mut 
and the rest after sheep, chickens, ra 
bits, even calves and pickaninnies. 

She had kept them at the mill, and Mrs 
Parley had come up one day to say, wit 
tears in her eyes, that “ uther them houn’ 
dawgs must go or she’d hev to... . SI 
couldn’t keep a aig to her name... . let 
alone a chicken. An’ they tuck the 
meat off’n the table and .had killed he: 
spotted kitten only that morning... .” 

“But this time,” said Trix to herselt 
finishing the other sleeve, and taking her 
feet from the treadle to run scales with 
her cramped toes, “ this time it will be 
different. . . . I must break it gently to 
Sidney, though. . . . He’ll have a fit at 
first, I ’spect.” 

Then whisk! . . . from bed to machin 
table, and the white satin skirt was under 
the needle this time, and the small feet, 
now slipperless, again on the treadle. 

“Oh, that beauty! ... that beauty!” 
It was the “’Rion colt ” of which she was 
thinking now. ... “ That gorgeous king 
of the horses . . . Lord! what a commo- 
tion he’ll make when I’ve got him in 
shape and first ride him into a show- 
ring.” And her conscience smote her a 
little over that five hundred down. . 
“Tle’s worth a cool thousand at the very 
least, just green as he is. . . . But then 
Ruddle couldn’t have got it to save his 
life. . . . Couldn’t have smelt five hundred 
even cept from me. . . . Oh, it’s all right. 
. . . Certainly it is,” she wound up, and 
paused for another moment to ask Tim 
to bring her a glass of water. 

The room in which Trix was sewing, 
her bedroom, was quite unique. There 
could not be another like it in this un- 
original world. It was on the ground 
floor of the house, in an odd wing, and 
on each of three sides there were two 
windows, arched at the top and set above 
with Colonial “fans” of white wood. Of 
these six windows, two, of course, looked 
toward the stables, and, from where she 
sat sewing, Trix could glance out over 
the slanting lawn into the stable-paddock 
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and see the colts at play, and the heavy 
brood-mares in a near field, grazing lan- 
guidly, and patiently awaiting their 
spring families. This room was lined 
with a square panelling of wood, painted 
white, and around it, hung against the 
panels, ran a series of old hunting 
prints. . .. And in between these, within 
hand’s reach, pet bridles, pieces of show 
harness, riding-crops, tandem-whips, odd 
devices, . . . some invented by Trix... 
for subduing “pullers” and “ borers.” 
The portiéres of gray chamois-skin that 
hung before two closets looked like some 
queer sort of mail, with their array of 
burnishers and bits. . . . In a big 
basket to the left was a feeble March 
lamb that had come into a chilly world 
too soon, and that Trix and Tim fed at 
regular intervals from a bottle with a 
sponge in it. On the hearth-rug lay 
““Nibs” and a strapping Ayrdale puppy 
of six months, and on trees along one 
wall were riding-boots, black and brown, 
in every stage of muddiness and polish, 
awaiting the knowing hand of Trix her- 
self, who would trust no one else to care 
for them. 

A corner bookease held her well-worn 
library. No danger of false backs or un- 
cut pages here... . Jane Eyre, cheek by 
jowl with Stonehenge On the Horse ; Kim, 
hobnobbing comfortably with Mr. Jor- 
rocks ... Under Two Flags tucked away 
between Captain Hayes’ Through Stable 
and Harness Room, and his work on 
The Breaking and Management of Horses 
....Whyte Melville, still contented in his 
Riding Recollections and the company of 
The Cream of Lestershire, and below him, 
on two shelves, the whole set of his nov- 
els. An Irish R.M. and All on the Irish 
Shore were ranged with the Badington 
Kennels, while on a little side shelf, by 
themselves, Horace and the Bible lived 
in solitary state. 

3ut the crowning wonder of this room 
was the bedstead, which Trix herself in 
a ereative mood had designed and had 
made to order. Anything more incon- 
gruous or out of key with the rest of the 
apartment can scarcely be imagined. It 
looked like the fruit of some gaudy night- 
mare materialized under the cunning 
hand of a mad hatter. It was enormous, 
squat, and broad, . . . like a flat island 
of white enamel and wrought brass, in 
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the sea of troubles that swelled about it. 
it had little rails here and little posts 
there, and rivets and bands of brass, that 
seemed of no use whatever... and a 
hard, sharp edge that bit the knees of the 
urwary who sought to mount upon it.... 
It choked up the room, and no mattress 
could be invented to fit it that didn’t 
cave in toward the middle after a month’s 
use. Stodgy and gaunt and glaring, it 
domineered over the rest of the trim 
furniture, like an old town-dowager over 
an assembly of country mice, and Trix, 
in her heart of hearts, doted on it as one 
of her chief achievements, despite Sid- 
ney’s sarcasm, and cherished it fondly, 
polishing its brazen splendor with her 
own hands and her pet chamois-skin. 

“ There, Tim,” she said, finally, snipping 
off a thread with her white teeth, small 
and sharp as a young vixen’s, “run 
along to the stable and tell Joe to saddle 
the ‘’Rion colt’ can’t think of a 
proper name for that horse! ... with my 
second-best saddle, and get Horace for 
himself. I’ll be ready in twenty minutes.” 

She seated herself astride a little three- 
legged blue stool that as a baby she had 
used to eat her porridge off of, and fell to 
with squared elbows on her saddle, just 
as Sidney, patting a square of manu- 
script into shape, entered by the door of 
the dress’ 1g-room. 

“Very busy?” said he. . . . “ There’s 
a bit here I’d like to read you... if 
you’ve got time. . . . My stars, Trix, you 
do look a duck like that! ...” And he 
stood watching her with a little smile of 
proprietorship, as she swung to and fro, 
punching in and pulling far out, the huge 
needle with its waxed flax thread. Trix 
was built more like a beautiful boy than 
a woman, with an arched chest, flat, mus- 
cular back, no hips, and pretty, thin 
flanks, and as she moved her arms and 
shoulders in the stiff bit of work that 
occupied her, the muscles ran to and fro 
in ripples under her white skin. 

All her dark red mane was bunched 
on top of her small head to be out of the 
way, and a little “beauty spot,” gener- 
ally covered by the big plait, called for 
a kiss on the nape of her bending throat. 
Sidney promptly answered its summons, 
and Trix, as promptly, stuck him quité 
hard with her needle. 

“Hands off,” said she, “if you want 
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me to criticise. ... I can’t play Juliet 
and critic and mend a saddle all at the 
same time.” But Sidney was decidedly 
inelined to be sentimental. 

“ What a little vixen you are, Trix!” 
said he, pinching his pricked hand, but 
still smiling. “ You’ve got the prettiest, 
queerest eyes ... just the color of Bra- 
zilian beetles they are. .. .” 

“ Thanks,” said Trix. “ Why don’t you 
put that in a book? ... ‘She turned 
on him her beetle-like eyes swimming 
with affection’ .... That would sound 
original, don’t you think ¢” 

“Tt would sound very untruthful... . 
I can’t fancy your eyes ‘swimming with 
affection’ .... Wish they would... .” 

“Well, they won’t,” said she. “ Why 
don’t you read me what you wanted to? 
I’ve really got to go in a few min- 

I can’t keep that ’Rion colt 


” 


utes. 
standing a second... . 

“Well... here goes,” said Sidney... . 
“See if you like this any better than 
the last. 

And he read her a labored and ponder- 
ously facetious description of the ad- 
vanee of a subtle, many-sided heroine 
through the newspaper building where 
the hero was at work. 

Trix laid down her needle, and, clasp- 
ing both hands behind her head, leaned 
hack against the saddle and looked up 
at him. 

“ Sidney,” she said, “why don’t you 
stop trying to write first in this style and 
then in that, and write just as things 
come to you? One day it’s Henry James, 
and another Stevenson, and another... 
yes, ... to-day it’s George Meredith. .. .” 

“What do you know about George 
Meredith?” asked Sidney, nettled, as 
usual, and as usual listening to her. 

“T know a plenty to know that’s try- 
ing to be like him... in his manner... 
you see,” she went on, candidly, “I did 
read Diana of the Crossways once, be- 
cause I began it, and I like to finish 
things when I begin ’em. I took it up 


hecause ‘ Diana’ and ‘ Crossways ’ sounded 
as if there might be hunting in it some- 


. . Oh, you ean snicker! .. . but 
I remember enough of it to know that’s 
meant to be like it,” and she flipped the 
manuseript with an impudent forefinger. 
Sidney looked diseonsolate. 
“Right you are,” he. 


Ww here. . 


said “Tt’s a 
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fact.... You’ve hit the nail on the head 
as usual. . . . The fact is, I’ve come to ; 
sort of a sticking-place where I’m crit 
and writer in one, and tear every sing], 
sentence I write to pieces, and then pate 
it together again in other man 
way. I wish you cared more about su 
things, Trix. You’re an awfully clevy 
child. . . . I know you could help me.” 

‘I do care ... I can 
said she. 

“Well, then ?” 

““Catch ’em 
alive! . . . Catch alive! ... s] 
chanted, taking up her needle agai: 
“Take living, breathing men and won 
en that you’re interested in, and plum 
’em into a book. 
their clothes . . . the style you dress ’en 
up in, you know. You just end... yo 
do—I don’t mean those other writers tha 
know how—but you just end in having : 
lot of stylish dolls moving about.” 

“Tt sounds mighty easy,” said Sidney, 
accepting her rebuff with resignation 
“ Just be natural ... just be easy... 
just be simple . . .” 

“You used to be all three . . . befor 
you decided that you had a career,” said 
Trix, astutely. “ And then, dear me, Sid 
ney! ... You’ve got such a harem of 
heroines that aren’t like any one in th 
heavens above or the earth beneath « 
the waters under the earth. .. . At least 
not like any one 7 ever saw .. .” 

“Don’t you eare at all for Clothild 
Gormington?” asked Sidney, rather wist 
fully. 

“No, I loathe her,” said Trix, ener 
getically, “self-conscious, abnormal, mor 
bid, weird-eyed thing! ... I know sh 
never took any exercise, and wouldn't 
know a horse’s head from his ‘ hurdies,’ 
as Alison would say. She’s always curv 
ing among cushions. or ‘ slithering’ 
whatever that is . through twilight 
shadows .. . and talking chapters of du 
subtleties with that anemic Brossk 
thwaite. TI can’t think where you get 
your names, Sidney. 


some 


help you.” 


. Catch 


s39 


alive! .. 
"em 


. » -« Don’t fuss so about 


.. I loathe then 
too . . . Michael Brosslethwaite and Cl 
thilde Gormington. ... Why,  they’r 
enough to kill a book in themselves . . .” 

“T thought they were rather good, do 
you know,” said Sidney, still more crest- 
fallen. “I ...er... made them up.” 

“ Well, they sound like it,” said matter- 
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of-fact Trix. “And the people do, too 

sound made up, I mean... . Dear 
me! Why don’t you put me in a book? 
I’m alive and real, and if you made me 
talk and act naturally you wouldn’t have 
time to agonize over ‘style’... . Do put 
me in a book, Sidney ... beetle eyes 
and all!” 

“Tf I could do it successfully, ’d make 
my fortune, you little ‘ warmint,’” said 
he, with some thoughtfulness. “But I 
couldn’t. . . . You’re beyond my humble 
pen, Beatrix Bruce.” 

“Tt’s ’eause you don’t know or care 
enough ’bout horses,” teased Trix, who 
“cause” and “’cept” and 
‘*bout” and “’zactly” when she was 
much in earnest. “Come along with me 
to the sehooling-ground this afternoon, 
and see the king of all the horses do 
his stunts Pe 

“Would you really like me to?” said 
Sidney, whose head felt hollow and fluffy 
with much putting together of word- 
bricks without the straw of a natural 
style, and to whom the unusual prospect 
seemed really pleasant. 

“?*Oourse I would,” she said, and smiled 
at him. Trix had a little, slanting eye- 
tooth, which sometimes caught her red 
upper lip when she smiled, and gave it 
a tantalizing quirk, very charming. 

“T can’t help it, Trix... be nice,” 
said Sidney, and bent and kissed her 
again. But she did not rebuff him 
this time. 

“Poor old boy . . . looks werry tired,” 
said she, kissing him back very nicely 
indeed. “Come along. ... You shall 
ride your beloved Ben Bolt . . . the dis- 
grace of my stables . . . and I won’t say 
a word against him.” 

“Ben Bolt” was a singular nag that 
had belonged to Sidney when a boy, and 
the two hung together with an affec- 
tion as curious as the horse’s appearance 
and character. 


“ 


always said 


They -went down the flag walk to the 
stables, Trix swinging her hands happily 
first before and then behind her, and sing- 
ing bits of Horace at him as they walked. 

“ Keen winter is melting away beneath 
the weleome change to spring... and 
the herd no more delights in its stall 
nor the ploughman in his fire, and with 
hoar-frosts the meadows are not white... . 


Around you a hundred flocks bleat, and 
cows of Sicily (of Herefordshire) low; 
for you the mare trained for the chariot 
(show-ring) raises its neighing. Sut 
here we are, and there’s the ‘’Rion colt.’ 
. . « Now just ‘eyars’ yo’ eye over him,’ 
as Mr. Ruddle would say, and tell me 
if he wouldn’t console George Meredith 
himself for a neglected chapter.” 

The “’Rion colt,” haughty and con- 
descending, was regarding the distant 
landscape with head flung high, while 
Joe saddled him. Occasionally he gave 
a disdainful flick at the ground under 
him, as though saying: “ How is it that 
I stand on mere clay? Tiberius would 
have shod me with thrice-refined gold.” 

“ By George! He its a stunner,” ex- 
claimed Sidney, as much impressed as 
even Trix could have desired. “J mayn’t 
know a horse’s head from his ‘ hurdies’ 
like my heroines, in the technical sense 
. . . but I know outrageous beauty when 
I see it. ... Lord! Trix ... You ought 
to win a gold cup with that chap.... 
What are you going to call him?” 

“That’s what bothers me night and 
day,” said she. “I can’t find a name 
for him, try as hard as I may. I’ve 
thought of dozens, but none of them fit. 
Can’t you help, Sidney? A ‘man of let- 
ters’ ought to be able to help . . .” 

“¢Splendour’ wouldn’t be bad 
would it?” 

“¢ Splendour’ ‘Splendour’... 
129 ee «ss TES. Be 
don’t think I like it. Try again + 

“Something suggesting his color, per- 
haps. . . . He’s the most wonderful color 
I’ve ever seen. ... Like blue steel 
or no, that’s too commonplace. That 
sort of wonderful gray-blue one sees over 
the moon sometimes when it’s rising after 
a hot day. ... It’s » 

“Sidney . .. Oh, Sidney! ... You're 
a brick . . . a gold brick. You’ve got it. 
He’s going to make the most wonderful 
fencer, too, that ever was. . . . Over-the- 
Moon . .. Over-the-Moon. . . . That’s 
your name, my eighth wonder of the 
world. How do vou like it?” 

And she went up and flung an arm 
over the roan’s great crest, and tickled th 
little velvet-lined. pocket in his upper 
nostril, while he nuzzled her affectionate- 
lv, and made a purring sound that asked 
for sugar. She gave him two lumps, 
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which he proceeded to crack on her open 
palm, and then eat daintily bit by bit. 

“ And see how gentle he is, Sidney . . 
kinder than a bushel of kittens... 
What do you say now, Joe? You old 
prophet of trouble . with your dismal 
tales about the ‘’Rion colts.’ Look 
at that eye. ... Does it show any white? 

Come, speak up.” 

“Nor ’m—he 

he eye,” 


show no white to 

very reserved in 
his manner and concentrating his atten- 
tion on the balance-strap. “ Only some- 
times he jes look at you kynder dark an’ 
fixed like he thinkin’ what he kin do tuh 
you when he git good an’ ready.” 

“Oh, you make me infinitely weary, 
Joseph Scott!” said his mistress, with 
vexation. “ Here, I'll hold Horace and 
Over-the-Moon.... What a name for you, 
you darling! ... Thank and thank you, 
Sidney. Go on, I’ve got 
em. Go on and bring out Ben Bolt 
for Marse Sidney.” 

Then, while Joe was alternately coax- 
ing and cursing that weird steed from 
his box, she proceeded, in a rush of self- 
reproachful affection, to make much of 
her favorite hunter, who really held the 
chief place in her heart, over all new- 
comers, no matter how wonderful. 

Horace was a huge, upstanding half- 
bred black, over seventeen hands, with a 
shoulder like a slanting hill, and legs and 
feet as sound as we like to think our 
currency. He had a plain, sensible head, 
with just a quirk of the Roman in his 
nose, and the most knowing eyes that 
ever looked through a bridle. 

Trix adored him for many reasons, 
having bred and schooled him herself, but 
chiefly because once, when she had got 
hung head down in the days before her 
apron safety-habits, and the hounds were 
running, he had stopped when she whis- 
tled to him and implored him by name, 
and stood there, nosing her and trem- 
bling in every fibre, but stock-still, while 
the whole field swept past, with the ex- 
ception of two kind Samaritans, who had 
come to her rescue and set her head-up 
again in a giddy world. 

“Why don’t you let me get you a big 
sound heavy-weight, like Horry here?” 
she said to Sidney, eying his nag dis- 
contentedly, as he was lugged forward 
by Joe, yawing away from the bridle, and 


don’ 
assented Joe, 


Joe. 
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rolling a sulky eye back toward his com- 
fortable box. “It makes me downright 
ashamed to see you scuffing up on him 
from the off side... . And what a mouth 
he’s got ... Lord! ... And what a trot! 
.. . It’s a marvel to me how you tw 
keep together. ms 

“We understand each other, old lum 
mux, don’t we?” said Sidney, with fatu 
ous affection, patting the grim Campa 
gna nose as he went around to the wrong 
side to “scuffle up,” as Trix unkindly 
put it. The cranky beast turned and 
blew at him as he got up and then took 
a nip at his foot as he put it in the 
stirrup. “Just chuck him under th« 
chin, Joe,” said Sidney, nervously; “ he 
bruised my ankle like the dickens last 
time. Woa there! You old home 
of the vices.” 

Ben Bolt battened down his ears, set 
up his back, and had a side kick at Joe 
as he went back to help Trix up on Over- 
the-Moon. 

“You go on ahead, Sidney,” she called 
while Joe tossed her into the saddle, and 
Ashton argued with the roan, who was 
inclined to rear a bit when he was mount 
ed. “I won’t have that old ferry-boat 
barging into my horse. ... You go on 
until mine gets quite quieted down, and 
then mind you keep the whole road be- 
tween us. You ride behind me, Jo 
Ashton, you and Dick bring over the 
ponies and the two others. Now... go 
on, I tell you, Sidney!” 

The roan, after two or three plunges 
settled down to a sort of “hifalutin ” 
walk, in which he bent low his head, and 
eyed the road beneath him as if inquir- 
ing again whether it really could be dirt 
that they were asking him to step on, 
and at last Trix ranged up alongsid 
her husband, and they proceeded on their 
way, Sidney keeping gingerly to th 
fence and glancing at the roan from tim« 
to time with a certain air of distress. 

“Well,” said Trix, after a while of 
this, “what are you looking fer? 
Blemishes ?” 

“Don’t be huffy, Trix. You know 
he’s an out-and-out beauty, and, after all, 
I’m not quite a fool, though I wasn’t 
born with equine gumption. Sut, 
Trix now don’t go off at a tangent 

do you know I think there’s some- 
thing in what Joe said. . . . There’s a 
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very secretive and menacing look in that 
horse’s eye at times. ... You can giggle 


all you want to... but there is. : 

“My poor Over-the-Moon,” said Trix, 
with lofty superiority, cosseting the 
norse’s flexed neck, “did he know he 

as ‘secretive’ and ‘menacing, poor 
darling !” 

The roan quivered and tossed his head, 
and that sort of lambent flicker, as of a 
restrained malice, trembled through his 
full eye. 

“ You’re on his back. . . .You can’t see 
his eyes as I ean. I tell you what, 
Trix, please don’t go trusting that moke 
too far. ... Please now. ... I’m serious. 

I know the reputation of Orion’s 
colts as well as you do and that’s 
one of ’em. . . . Take a poor husband’s 
humble advice and . . . don’t forget it. 
Look out!” he ended, nervously, for Over- 
the-Moon, using his planted hind feet as 
a pivot, had reared and wheeled, carom- 
ing on Ben Bolt, who elacked loud teeth 
at him, in a luckily unavailing bite. 

“ What’s the matter with him now!/... 
What’s he doing that for?’ asked Sidney, 
with irritated nervousness. “Any one 
but you would have been in the road. 

That’s a sweet sample of his com- 
pany manners. a 

“Sidney, you’re a goose,” said Trix, 
politely. “Can’t you see it’s that spot 
there in the road where they’ve been 
burning brush? Your own horse don’t 
seem to like it much, either,” she ended, 
giggling, as, catching sight of the white 
circle of ashes for the first time, Ben 
Bolt gave a loud snort of outraged con- 
fidence, and, starting backward, drew 
Sidney’s leg along the snake fence as a 
boy draws a stick along a paling. 

“ What idiots horses are, anyway!” said 
he, fretfully. “There isn’t enough fire 
among those ashes to light a cigarette 
with, and just look how they’re going 
on. This fool beast has dragged half 
the buckles off my puttees ... Trix! ... 
For the Lord’s sake be careful . . .” this, 
as the roan seemed about to climb a big 
catalpa tree near by, and then flung 
around, rearing again. 

“ Don’t bother me,” said Trix, through 
set teeth. “ Ive got to get him by this or 
he’ll be ruined. Just keep out of the 
way. ... Ride back a bit. . . . Ride back.” 
Again she tried to get the roan past that, 


to him, terrific pale danger with its red 
underglow, and again he reared and 
wheeled. After that she kept him mov- 
ing in such quick circles that he could 
not get his feet from the ground. 

“You mustn’t forget he’s a colt, Sid- 
ney,” she said between breaths. 

“Tle ought to have a good strong whip 
to him,” returned Sidney, sitting still and 
pale in a corner of the snake fence, and 
to his surprise, for Trix never carried 
a whip, and had been admonishing Over- 
the-Moon with her open palm, she re- 
plied, quite meekly for her: 

“Yes, I dare say a moderate thrash- 
ing is what he needs. . . . Wait, I’ve got 
an-idea. .. .” 

She pulled the roan sharply about, and 
sent him back down the road with a sharp 
smack on his sweating flank. The road 
forked here, and the next thing that Sid- 
ney saw of her, she was coming at a hard 
gallop along the other branch, assisting 
her horse with a stout hazel wand to 
which some of the leaves yet clung. 
Amazed, indignant, and unable to stop 
himself, Over-the-Moon was borne past 
the dread object in the road by his 
own impetus. 

“There . . . that’s settled,” she said, 
with satisfaction, as she calmed him 
down, and Sidney caught up with her 
again. “I don’t like his rearing, but, 
after all, he’s a colt, as I said... .” 

“A three-year-old isn’t exactly a colt, 
Trix,” objected her husband, who had 
had an extremely bad quarter of an hour. 
“Tt made me downright sick to see you 
whizzed about in the air on that great 
brute’s back. . . .” 

“ Oh, he’ll be all right! ... You'll see,” 
said she, confidently. “ Bless me, Sidney, 
he’s as green as grass, if he is three 
years old... . What can you expect of a 
family pet, who’s only been jogged to 
the ‘country store’ by an old man, or 
ridden bareback to water by children, and 
never had a feed of oats or a good groom- 
ing until two weeks ago? ... You wait 
till the autumn. We’ll show you what’s 
what then.” 

“What is it you are going to do with 
him this afternoon?” he asked, uncon- 
vineed and still strongly distrustful of 
Over-the- Moon. 

“Just going to take him round the 
ring a bit, and jump him two or three 
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times. ... Joe’s jumped him, but I haven’t 
yet... . My glory. Sidney! ... Wait till 
you see him. It’s over the moon indeed 
with him when he sails into the air. 

“T wish you wouldn’t. 
got to?” he said, unhappily. 
g Trix scoffed at him. 

“T)’you think I bought him for a hack 
for Joe? ... ’Course I’ve got to.’ 

“But if you could only ride along- 
side him and watch his eye. . . . It looks 
as if he were making all sorts of dark 
compacts with Fate...ifshe’ll just give 
him a chance. .. . I don’t mean it’s the 
ordinary, mean, crazy, rolling eye of a 
vicious horse . but there’s something 
ominous and reserved in it... that sort 
of ‘wait till I get good and ready’ that 
Joe mentioned.” 

“You and Joe are both sillies,” said 
Trix; “perfect old mammies, both of 
you. He’s got a beautiful, great, clear 
eye, like a stag. Don’t talk any more 


. . Have you 


, 


, 


nonsense, but just open that gate for me. 
He’s a little jumpy still.” 

With prayers and threats, Sidney man- 
aged to prevail upon Ben Bolt to allow 
him to open the gate and hold it while 


the roan dived through as though about 
to launch himself into space. 


This schooling-ground of Trix’s was a 
most charming spot. The level and 
grassy top of a high hill had been en- 
closed with posts and rails, in a big circle, 
and fenced-in jumps set along either side, 
leaving an exit to north and south. Be- 
low them spread the rich pastures and 
corn-lands, running through every shade 
of tawny-red, and sheening here and there 
as the light wind swept over them, with 
a lustre as of shot silk, under their gauze 
of young, spring green. On three sides 
soared the crescent of mountains, diaph- 
anous and dream-like behind the gold- 
dust of an April haze, and far away to 
the southward the sea of woods stretched 
faint and languid and mysterious to the 
sea of waters. 

Trix sat gazing on it, all the dumb 
passion of the real country-lover in her 
eyes, . even the roan forgotten for 
a moment. 

“Think what that will look like in a 
few days . . . just think,” she said, and 
pointed with the hazel bough to the 
orchards climbing to right and left of 
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them, along the hills where Oldwoo 
stood. 

“Don’t you love it, Sidney? 
you love it?... No. 
it as I do.” 

And she gave an embarrassed litt] 
laugh over what she felt had been a se: 
timentalism, and came to herself, 
rather was brought to herself by Ove: 
the-Moon, who showed symptoms of in 
patience. 

The other grooms had come up by no 
and Trix sent two of the quieter hors 
around the ring, with Dick and Asht: 
on their backs, while she prepared to fo 
low with the roan. He went, as he had 
come the last part of the way, quiet! 
enough at first, and took the first tw 
jumps in beautiful form . . 
that even the reserved Joe exclaimed, 
“ Gre’t day! . . . dat is suppin’!” 

And Sidney, the uninitiated, cried out 
“ Well done! ... He is a winner! .. .” 

Then began the trouble. All at once, 
without any warning, when he seemed t 
be going like a beautiful bit of clock 
work made by some idle deity for his hig! 
diversion, the roan swerved, and rushing 
to the side of the course, laid his chi: 
on the rail and refused to budge. 

They saw Trix using every known art 
of cajolery and wise coercion, and sti! 
with His obstinate and beautiful hea 
glued to the rail, Over-the-Moon stuck 
out and never a budge would he budge: 

“What the devil’s the matter wit! 
him?” asked Sidney, anxiously, of Jo 

“De matter is he need a fus’-rate lar 
min’,” said Joe, darkly. “I'd jes lik 
tuh git my han’ on him... . Miss Trix’: 
too sweet wid him. He don’ need 1 
‘lasses in his’n . . . he needs pepper an’ 
he needs it bad... .” 

“Do you think he’s vicious, Joe?” 

“T dun’no’ *bout vicious ... he cuyo: 
. . . moughty cuyous. .. . Dyar now! 
Miss Trix done pull him out... but | 
need heap mo’n dat... . Dat sut’n’y 
one fix-minded hawse. g 

Trix was taking him around the ri 
once more, and he went tolerably well a‘ 
first, then tried to swing back to hi 
chosen rail, and as she forced him 01 
reared. She rode toward them finally. wit! 
the horse’s head drawn toward her stirrup 
foot, to keep him on the ground, and co 
descended to consult with Joe a little. 
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“You oughtn’t tuh let him git dar, 
tuh begin wid, Miss Trix,” was his ver- 
dict. “Dat hawse want tuh know fum 
de fust who’s boss .. .” 

‘Yes ... that’s all very well,” 
Trix, “ but did you see his eye? . . 
all pale blue and clouded. . . . He seemed 
possessed. ... Look out!” she 
nded, sharply, and Joe sprang back just 
n time to escape the roan’s fore foot, 
with which he struck out violently. 

“Miss Trix ... You lis’n tuh me,” 
aid Joe, seriously, looking down at his 
coat, from which the iron shoe had 
nicked away a bit of cloth. “ What dat 
hawse need right now is a man on him. 

You know what I means, Miss Trix 

. *tain’t nothin’ ’bout you. ... You 
kin outride us all any day... but he 
needs somebody on him what kin slip 

f'n him when he r’ars, an’ what can 
everlastin’ly chunk him over de hade ef 
he begins his foolishness ’bout dat fence.” 

“T b’lieve you’re right, Joe,’ said Trix, 
whose entire reasonableness made her the 
horsewoman that she was. “I b’lieve 
it’s just a man that he needs on him this 
afternoon. Here, change saddles... 
put mine on Horace .. . and then, after 


said 
It’s 


to be 


we’ve watched you a while, Marse Sidney 
and I'll have a quiet jog together.” 

This change being effected, they rode 
outside the ring, and then drew rein, to 
see Joe come to clips with Over-the-Moon. 

Over-the-Moon it was for a while, and 
hey-diddle-diddle, with the cat and the 


fiddle thrown in. Round they swept, the 
little figure of the mulatto sitting the 
splendid beast as a bubble rides a wave 

. then they came to the destined rail 
for which the roan seemed so to hanker— 
and they heard Joe’s open hand smack 
on the great jaw, and smack and smack 
again. Over-the-Moon gave it up as a 
bad job, but plunged and reared so that 
twice Joe slipped from his back, and 
then remounting in a twinkling, haled 
him round again. Thus it went for some 
twenty minutes, until at last the ring 
was twice covered without a fault, and 
the man dismounted for good, and stood 
soothing the fiery force that man was 
born to dominate. 

“That's all right,” said Trix, and her 
sigh of relief was deep and grateful. 
“Good boy, Joe! ... Thank you.... 
He’ll he much easier to-morrow. .. . I'll 
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handle him in _ the 
of waiting.” 

“* Handle him!” eried Sidney. “ My 
God, Trix! You’re never thinking of 
going on with that brute after this .. .” 

Trix looked at him, and, as often when 
confronted by Sidney’s ideas, her small 
mouth fell apart in a little ring of stupe- 
faction. Then she shut it with a snap 
and turned to Horace. 

“The matter with you is, Sidney,” she 
remarked, concisely, as they rode off to- 
ward the “ flat-woods,” “that you see too 
much of books and too little of your 
wife... . ‘Go on with him’! Why, I'd 
go over the moon with him, sure enough, 
before I'd give him up. Come on 
let’s canter. We'll be late for dinner.” 


morning instead 


It was a lovely April morning about 
eight o’clock, and Mammy Henny was 
taking advantage of it to iron and flute 
some of Trix’s mannish little blouses. 
The door of the laundry stood wide, and 
the pleasant smell of the warm ironing- 
board floated out and mingled with the 
scent of the fresh earth and opening 
buds. In the doorway sat Alison knit- 
ting a golf stocking for her nursling. 
There had been a tacit truce between the 
two women for a week past, but in Ali- 
son’s face there was a certain dour look 
this morning which promised trying mo- 
ments for Mammy Henny, should they 
differ in opinion. 

Outside the were “ brumbling” 
about the young lilaes, near the door, 
and oceasicnally one would light on Ali- 
son’s forbidding hand, but she never even 
paused to shake it off. She was one of 
those whom bees do not sting, and rather 
proud of it in a dark and hidden way. 
Inside the water tottled in the great eop- 
per boiler, and against its glowing, dented 
surface the bloomy black of the old 
negress’ head detached itself like some 
dark fruit in a still-life painting. 

Mammy was singing while she worked, 
and the language of her hymn stirred 
Alison’s deep disapproval: 


bees 


“Why don’ you do like Peter done, 

When he walk upon de sea? 

He turn his face tuh Jesus an’ 
‘Oh, Lawd, ’member me! 

"Member de rich, "member de po’, 
"Member de bond an’ de free, 

An’ when you done ’memb’rin’ all roun’, 
Good Lawd, ‘member po’ me!’” 


sayed, 
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“Thon’s an unco’ irreeverent sang to 
begin the day wi’,” she remarked, dur- 
ing a pause. “ Never siccan a word said 
Peter. An’ ye suld ken if ye dinna, 
what’s writ in the Buik.” 

Mammy Henny was staring at her with 
the usual puzzlement caused by her lan- 
guage, for Alison broadened her Scotch, 
but not her mind, whenever she spoke 
with the poor woman, deriving from her 
bewilderment Heaven knows what grim 
and cross-grained satisfaction. She now 
quoted in a words from 
“ Revelation ”: 

“ And if ony man shall take away from 
the words of the buik of this propheecy, 
God shall take away his pairt out of the 
buik of life.” 

“T ’clar’ I dun’no’ what you after, Mis’ 
Stark,” said Mammy Henny. “I ain’ 
done tuk away no wuds, nor put ’em 
in, nuther.” 

“There’s naebody sae blind as them 
what wunna said Alison, tersely; 
“but a’ thae things ye black folk sing 
gar me scunner.” 

“ Ain’ onderstood one wud,” said 
Mammy, curtly, and went back to her 
fluting-irons. 

It was in this interval that Tim ap- 
peared, hugging a fat parcel to his chest, 
and followed by Nibs, who did not ap- 
prove of him, and was mortally jealous 
but who knew that as Trix’s 
property he was to be looked after. 

“Oh, Mammy!” cried he, “I got some- 
thin’ jes splucious for yo’ washin’.... 
Jes look a-here. . . . It’s the fines’ in the 
market an’ jes as cheap! .. .” 

He whisked by Alison, whom he did 
not greatly love, and extended a small 
packet to Mammy Henny. 

“Wie ie BT... 1 
specs, honey.” 

“Tt’s ‘Blurine, Mammy, an’ heaps 
better than old bluin’ for washing clothes 
with-—an’ you can make ink outer it too 
an’ dye an’ if I sell fifty pack- 

. oh, Mammy!... Tl get a 
‘lectric machine. . . . It’s only ten cents 
for one emberlote.” 

“Gre’t day in de mawnin’! 
done tole you all dat?” 

“T saw it ina paper... and I writted 
to the people, an’ it was true . . . an’ this 
is the ‘ Blurine.’ . Don’t you want 
some, Mammy dear? .. . It would make 


stern voice 


” 
see, 


besides, 


ain’t got my 


ages 


. » Who 
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your washin’ heaps easier. I do hat 
have you work too hard, Mammy 
“ Ye’re the bairn for whillywhas, wha 


ever,” remarked Alison. “Am I no 


hae ony?’ 


Though she did not show it, she w 
fond of the child in her hidden way, a 
his bringing up by Mammy Henny | 
been a sore trial to her. 

“Qh,” Tim cried now, in a gush 
gratitude, “ will you buy some, too, Nur 
Ailie? . Oh, I ’clare that cert’n’y 
sweet of you!” 

And he whipped an arm about | 
grim secrag and kissed her violently 
the ear before she could ward him off. 

“ Hoots! awa’ wi’ ye!” she said, exte: 
ing her bunch of bright needles. “ Ye’ 
deaved me for a’ day ... ye daft wean 

“But you will buy one. 
two or three? . . . dear Ailie?” 

“Ye’ve the tongue to souk the la 
rocks out of the lift, hae ye no, Maist 
Whillywha?... Tl buy ae 
trash, nae mair, nae less. 
siller ...a wheen 
packet o’ trash.” 

And she took ten cents from the nett 
purse that always hung at her belt a: 
gave it to him. He would have embrac 
her again, but she presented needles 
him, so to speak. 

“ Awa’ wi’ you an’ your figgle-faggli: 
Ye hae your siller, noo gae ben the hoo- 
an’ put it by like a canny lad, or ye'll ¢ 
nae mair frae me... nae matter h 
I'll be needn’ it.” 

“You sut’n’y is hard on dat po’ lan 
Mis’ Stark,” said Mammy, coming 
the doorway to watch her darling’s pr 
ress to the house with his first earning 
“ Tow you kin be, beats me.” 

“Tf ye’d beaten him when he desairv: 
it, *twad be mair to the point. No d 
cipleening whatever has he had, p 
bairn. Ave rinnin’ aboot hither an’ , 
like a fey thing, an’ warplin’ an’ warst 
lin’ wi’ a’ the bit blacks on the plac 
“Tis no bringin’ up for a gentleman’s s 

mair’s the peety. But Gude ke 
we suld be thankfwu’ he wasna born v 
a mane doon his back-bane, an’ a dock 
tail to his puir bit hurdies. ’Tis n: 
wonder forbye that sae mony hors 
gowans blaw i’ th’ fields hereaboot 
Horses first and Chreestians second. "| 
that suld be writ ower the hoose door.” 


met 


packet 
Thaur’s yo 
bawbies for ae | 
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‘You sut’n’y kin talk scan’lous ‘bout 
* own white folks, when vou gits r’ady,” 
d Mammy Henny, outraged 
‘Woman,” replied Alison, “ it’s no the 
< that’s seandeelous; it’s the facts.” 

‘] ain’ no ‘ woman,’ an’ don’ you eall 
e so....I1 done tole you dat befo’,” 
apped the other 

Alison’s cold gray eve summed up the 
rtile outline of her adversary, so rem 
scent of that of Diana of the Ephe- 


‘If ye’re no a woman, ye're an 


* onid immeetation 0’ one,” said she. 


‘se a moughty po’ on De 
‘n’y did mek vo’ talk an’ yo’ 
match . . one’s ez hard an’ 
harp as t’uther. But blow high, blow 
v, I ain’ gwine hev you eallin’ me 
‘ooman,’ and dat’s flat. . . . I'll speak to 
Mars Sidney “bout it ef you gwan, jes ez 
ho’ ez I live. So now.’ 
Alison’s prejudice against the negroes 
as deep and strong, rooted in nation 
lity and tradition, for had she not 
nown since a wee lass that Auld Horni 
ften appeared in the likeness of a 
‘IT wadna lip- 
en to onv woo’-heid” (for so she ealled 


‘muckle black man”? 
them to herself) “that was e’er born 
They’re a’ sib to th’ devil. . . . ’Tisna in 
the nature o’ Proveedenece to fessin up 
muckle guid in sie a covering. Night 
and day, gude and bad, black and white, 
they’re a’ set apairt by His ain decree. 
Na, I wadna be ower-trustfu’ wi’ 
ony—weans or grawn folk.” 

But at present, despite her cranky 
mood, she was disposed to smooth Mam- 
my Henny’s ruffled feathers, for there wer 
certain things that she wanted to find 

it, and only through the old negress 

suld she get the desired information. 

Sh open d the conversation in this wise: 

‘Yon’s a wild, rampaugin’ beast that 
our leddy’s sae daft about the noo. Are 
ve no frichtit tae see her on him?” 

“My voung mistis’ could a rid one a 
them fiery hawses whut tuk ’Lyjah tuh 
glory,” said Mammy Henny, loftily. 

‘Aye, she’s a grand guid horsewoman; 
a’ the wairld kens that.” 

Mammy Henny was mollified at once. 

“Well, tuh tell you de trufe,.” she ad- 
mitted, “I does git a leetle skeered some- 


times. Joe he say dat hawse got de 
debble hid ’way in him somewhar, en’ 
some day hit comin’ out... . ’Twa’n’t de 
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hawse skeered me s¢ much ez Joe’s sayin’ 
dat... . He monghty ecomercle of his 
vuds, Joe is. An’ dat mean a_ heap 
fum him.” 

“°Tis a fearsome-luikin’ beast what- 
ever,” Alison said. ‘“ I mind when I first 
aw him [ theeht he had a singular ee 
to his heid. And ae day I luikit him in 
the shine o’ th’ ee, and he glowered back 
at me like a man. The mistress suldna 
be triflin’ wi’ sie ramstougerous bestial 
and she as she is the noo.” 

“Dev ain’ nuttin’ de matter wid her 
z I sees,” said Mammy Henny, tartly. 

“Oh, woman,” said Alison, “ d’ye think 
I’ve a clout afore my een? Twa auld 
wives like you an’ me suld think shame 
to theirsel’s gin they couldna see through 
a bit ither woman wha’d like fine to keep 
a secret a’ the wairld maun ken, suner 
or later,’ 

‘IT dow hole wid nosin’ ’round to fin’ 
out things ’bout people what dey ain’t 
tole you,” said the other, with superiority. 
“Miss Trix sut’n’y would be good an’ 
mad ef she think vou was guessin’ "bout 
her dis-a-way.’ 

“Tm no guessin’; [Um knowin’. I'd 
be a horn-tammie gin I didna_ know. 
And when I see her tossit up like a ball 
on to that flaunty, skellochin’ beast, it 
ries me a eauld grue.” 

‘T tell you Miss Trix *ud give you 
I s’pose dat what 


you means... ef she could hyah you 


wuss’n cold gruel 


You better not go hintin’ ‘round 
her. She was moughty perky and stand- 
oftish *fo’ leetle Marse Tim wuz bhawn. 
*Twa’n't nobordy dyah say a wud to her 
‘cep'in’ ‘twuz me.... An’ IT ain’t say 
many, J kin tell you!” 

“ Wad ve let her gang to her deith 
for fear of a bit whirliwhaw of temper? 

Wad ve let her risk her life . . . and 

» bairn’s for lack of a bit courage? ... 
gie ye warnin’, woman to woman . an 
gangs this gait muckle langer, /’ll 
speir whaur she’s gangin’ an ye winna.” 
‘You heap better go out dyah right 
now, an’ stick yo’ hade in a_hornick’s 
nes’,” said Mammy Henny. “ You’ll do 
yo’ own ways, uv co’se, like you alluz 
does .. but I wouldn’t be in yo’ skin 
furrer heap while you’se doin’ hit.” 
And she gathered up the beautifully 
fluted blouses and departed to the house. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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‘*The Music Room’’ 


IIE Musie Room” is one of Whistler’s earliest 
pictures, being dated 1860. When first exhibited 

its piquaney of arrangement disturbed the public 

a way that is difficult for us to understand. To-day 
this subjeet-picture looks simple enough. Anybody could 
do it—that is, anybody with the hand and eye of Whistler. 
The room was one in the house of Sir Seymour Haden, 
and the figure seen reflected in the mirror is that of Lady 
Iladen, the painter’s sister; the child is Annie Haden, 
ho appears in a number of Whistler’s paintings and 
etchings, and the standing figure is Miss Boot, a con 
nection of the Hadens. The gay chintz hangings, the 
ase before the mirror, the green-shaded lamp, all the 


intricate details, are astonishingly defined, almost sug 


\ 


gesting a photograph of the scene, yet so simply brushed 
in and so remote from the photographie in the handling 
that they only attest the marvellous accuracy of the 
painter’s eye. It shows a side of Whistler’s talent which 
disappeared from his later work. Afterward, all details 
would have been suppre ssed, or sacrificed to secure tonal 

ality. The touch, too, is bold, almost what artists 
call “ fat.” As time advanced he worked with the thinnest 
of oil mixtures. As yet the passion for tone for the sak« 
of tone had not seized him. There is not the subtle 
handling which developed later, nor has he become the 
dreaniy symphonist who sought the ghostly soul of things, 
but he still enjoys portraying the reality of surroundings. 
No more appropriate work could be cited to show 
Whistler’s supreme faculty for beautiful pattern-making 
With him a picture was primarily an arrangement of 
lines, masses, and colors into a_ beautiful pattern, the 
meaning of the seene being of little or no importance. 
Ilere we have an arrangement of his colors into certain 


forms, using figures and objects as parts of a composition 

The picture became the property of Whistler’s niece, 
and was carried to St. Petersburg, where it remained 
for thirty years. In 1892 it was brought back to London 


rt 


or the Whistler Exhibition, being acquired soon after 
hy Col. Frank J. Heeker, of Detroit, its present owner. 
W. Srantron Howarp. 























“THE MUSIC ROOM,” BY JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER 


Engraved on Wood bv Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 
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When Old Age Comes 


BURGES JOHNSON 


|" God grant me old age 

I would see some things finished; some outworn; 
Some stone prepared for builders yet unborn. 

Nor would I be the sated, weary sage 

Who sees no strange new wonder in each morn. 

And with me there on what men eall the shelf 
Crowd memories from which I eull the best, 

And live old strifes, old kisses, some old jest; 

For if I be no burden to myself 

I shall be less a burden to the rest. 


If God grant vou old age, 
I'll love the record writ in whitened hair, 
read each wrinkle wrought by patient care, 
As oft as one would scan a treasured page, 
Knowing by heart each sentence graven there. 
Vd have you know life’s evil and life’s good, 
And gaze out calmly, sweetly on it all- 
Serene with hope, whatever may befall: 
As though a love-strong spirit ever stood 
With arm about you, waiting any eall. 


If God grant us old age, 
I'd have us very lenient toward our kind, 
Letting our waning senses first grow blind 
Toward sins that youthful zealots can engage, 
While we hug closer all the good we find. 
I'd have us worldly foolish, heaven wise, 
Each lending each frail succor to withstand, 
Ungrudging, ev’ry mortal day’s demand; 
While fear-fed lovers gaze in our old eyes, 
And go forth bold and glad and hand in hand. 
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The Lamb That Mary Had 


BY MARGARET CAMERON 
ITTLE reeked 

‘oOhsequences voluble en 
ot a Argentine 
ago she had learned that to 


warmly 


Mary 
of 


Chalmers of the 
hie r 
joyment dainty 


sh. 


admire TOO 


Long 
possession 
ny Spanish-American to hi 
ofttered her; and 

Bruno Lopez entertained her hus 
herself at his Mary 
refrained from enthusi: 
his 
his ox or his 
But 


them spring lamb, roasted out-of 


ais 


was ive that 


hing instantly to 


| 
en 
] 


band 


aref 


and estancia 


lly 


ic comment 


Too Is 


pon manservant or his 


naidservant or ass or als 


thing that w: his. when hi placed 


is 
hetore 
spit over an fire, shi 
least, was 


could 


] ers It. and she spared no adjectives. 


doors 
felt 


on a 
that 


open 
here, at something 


oncerning which she freely ex 
nress 
Senor Lopez bowed and smiled, and pro- 
the 


his humble entertainment 


sted that sehora was too kind and 


that was in no 
av worthy of her distinguished accept 
And duc the 
returned to their flat in Buenos Aires 

One 
fully 
than usual, to help receive Bishop Brant- 
ford, to be 
the pan-American conference of the So- 
the of Cruelty to 
Animals. The Bishop, making a tour of 
South America, had arrived in Chile, 
via the Cordillera, the day but 
had at the old 


friend and earried off to spend the night 


ance. in time Chalmers 


a week later, Ted duti- 
at 


afternoon, 


appeared home rather earlier 


who was their guest during 


ciety for Prevention 


before, 


been met station by an 


mcia, Whence he momenta- 
the 
open on the morrow. 


at an est was 
would 
That the honor of 
entertaining the presiding officer should 
fall to Mrs. Chalmers was but a fitting 
recognition of 
about, in spite of much discouragement, 
this and it 
was foregone conclusion that 


be 


coming 


rily as conterence 


exp ected, 


her energy in bringing 


very important convention, 
deemed a 
and devotion would 
recognized the 
week her election to the presidency 


of the local society. 


her intelligence 


further during 


by 


IND EVA CANNON 


BROOKS 


found his her desk, 
writing, 


he 


cision 


Chalmers wite at 
with pleas 
to do, the soft 
the pale, 


low 


and noticed 
fail dl 


cre Ss 


busily 
seldom 
ot 
hair parted 


ire, as 


pre her and 


smooth over her fore 


head 
t irned up vet 7” 


* Tlis reverence hasn't 


aske d. 
‘Not 


dinner 


le 
Everetts to 
think 


have 


lin asking the 
night I 
that I’m to 

president 


vet. 
to-morrow she 
littl 
still 


believe 


feels it a him 


\ hen she’s 
‘I don't What 


already 


New 


does, le ar 
ITe had 


a chair and opened a 


shi 
makes vou think so?” 
dropped into 
York paper rece ived that morning. 
bout her 
and | 
any Her 
off but he 
deep in home news to miss it 
Neither noticed Agrippina, their short, 
sinewy, brown serving-maid, as she clat- 


She's 
don’t 
voie , 
too 


‘You never can tell—a 
difficult to 


want 


understand, 


friction 


irailed into silence, was 


tered past in answer to the bell, nor heed 
ed the Hoating 
the second-story 


through 
di 


ral door 


sounds 
their 


strange 
of 


until the slamming of 


corridor 
nto, 


partame 
brought Marv’s sensitive brows together. 
“What « he 
pina?” she then exclaimed. 
‘Sounds like a for-all at 


cultural commented 


‘an to Agrip- 


happening 
free an agri 
show,” Chalmers 
from the folds of his newspaper. 

At that moment Agrippina lurched un- 
the 


tugging 


steadily into room, backward, 


at 


pant- 


ing, and one end of a small 


rope wound tightly about her hard hands. 
‘Santos!’ she hissed, fixing her heels 


on the door-sill for more advantageous 


ley erage, 


“ Baa-a-a-a!” protested the thing at 


the other end of the rope. 
What 
Mary’s 
tually detached from her letter now. 

Agrippina gave one last, 
and 
unhappy lamb. 


Ag- 
f ffe (t= 


earth! 
attention 


. ng : ' 
Agrippina! on 


rippina!” was 
mighty pull, 


dragged in a _ reluctant, bleating, 





shall do with 


and it is not 
itself 


mers 
\ hat sha 


vill make a 


mediate 


for the 


cleansing 
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animal, as the seflora can 


* she gasped. “ It was left 
ry the expre ssman.” 
no; it Is a 
it away.” 
dy have I told him, sefora, but 
departed.’ 
mistake.” 
ers lapsed into English. “ It 
ossibly be i 
it Bruno Lopez?” s 
nd * Weren't vou 


/ 


vhy, it’s certainly a 


iggest- 
rather 
the other day 

Was per 
cooking! 


dnt se nd 


has,” chuekled Ted 
that! What’s this?’ 

‘reature’s 
vhich he detached and 


heck Was 


senor 
Spanish, 


tished sefora, who 


‘omplime ts ot 
aloud, in 
ting 
his with he r 
too short, 


estancia 
one day 
he r host’s re 
that 
hers when she 


Well, did 


ken of 


the es- 


assurance 
he has are 


» claim them?’ 


Every time, where Lopez is 


He'd rather risk his chances 


lvation than fi in a thing 


of this 


the senora 


the 


that I 


animal?” stonily de- 


cle sire 


nded Agrippina. “ There is no patio, 


meet that it should remain 


the sala.” 
Nat Mrs. 


Why, 


Chal- 
Ted, 


exclaimed 

put it 
do with the thing ?”’ 
“Well, if vou ask me, I should put it 
the hands of a butcher at once. It 
dainty dish to set before 
king.” 
‘Or Agrippina, take it im- 
butcher and tell him to 
later you shall cook it 


*OUTSE ! 


| 
lv to the 


ill it. A little 
Obispo.” 
When I shall have finished 
the vegetables for the dinner, 
vill I go to the Shop of the 
ion and request the 


littl 


‘Pp 
uen. 


Invincible 
butcher to remove 


anima 


MAGAZINE. 


“ But that will require much time, and 
the 
the mistress. 
the butcher?” 

“The butcher 
ably returned 
vill | 
ot baths.” 

Mrs. 


ous disse nt, but perceived in the Serva 


Obispo is soon to arrive,” 


objects 
‘Cannot vou take it 


will come,” lnpertul 


* Meanwhile 


the r 


Agrippina. 


put the animal in 


breath for vi; 


Chalmers took 
familiar expression, and, fast 
though 


the Seylla of a 


lace a 


ous housekeepe r she was, 


Bet ween 


paused, 


in her immaculate bath-room and_ the 


Charybdis of conference week with thi 


Bishop and without a cook, she hesitate 
and was lost. 
* Good. But 

The Obispo comes very soon 
‘Comes ¢ [le’s 


announced 


Agrippi 


look you, 


and he 


trom the 


automobile full 


here, bag 


gage,” her husband 
window. “A whol 
him !” 

“Go! Go, The sen 


Mary. “O 


Agrippina! 


will open the door!” cried 
quickly !” 

ws * sehora.” Again 
the about 
and tugged, again the lamb planted it 
Teet lifted up i 


when bath-room 


Agrippi 


wound rope her brown hand 


and voice, and only 
th had 
plaint did Chalmers open his portal to 
the 


its 


swallows dd 


coming guest. 
Brantford 


tund, smooth-shaven, slightly florid ge 


Bishop yroved to be a ro 
| I 


tleman, with a supplementary chin, 


manner, and a countenance it 
that he had 


anything that he 


pompous 


dicating never been long 


without really wanted 
At the moment of 
the dust of 


with 


arrival he was gray 


with travel. Mary received 


unattected and deferential e1 
atter 


bestowed in his room and begging him to 


him 
thusiasm, and seeing his luggag 
at liberty to ask for anything 
would add to left 
the further ministra 


tion of her husband. 


feel quite 
that 
him to 


his comfort, she 


courteous 


Within a few moments Chalmers sought 
her, eves daneing and lips atwitch. 

“ Well?” 

“ Te—he wants a bath.” 

“A hath!’ 

“A bath,” 
“ At if you 
leaned against a 
to silent mirth. 


she demanded. 


whispered Ted 
” Then he 


door-post and gave way 


broke nly 


pl ase. 


onee, 





AGRIPPINA DRAGGE 


“ Don’t! 
isn’t funny!” 
“Oh, isn’t it? 
rot rut 


How can you laugh? It 
I thought it 


his handkerchief and wiped 


his eves. 
‘T don’t see anything funny about it!” 
‘No, you never do, poor girl! If 
only did, life would be easier f 
especially down here.” 
‘Il am 


you 


rr you 


sure I perceive humor wher 


the re is Theodore a 


any, she returned. 


with gentle dignity, “but I certainly do 
iot see any merit in constantly 
light of serious things. 
affair is—is 


making 
And surely this 

Pink spots 
glowed in her cheeks, the soft brow under 
the parted hair troubled, 
husband, recognizing an ancient 
surmountable 


shocking !” 


was her 


and 
and in 
cheerfully took 
his accustomed way around it, 


barrier, 


was.” Ile 


“Oh, all right!” he 
to do?” 
“What did you tell him?” 
“That he should have his bath 
little moment, of course.” 
“Then Agrippina 
You wouldn’t be willing to 
the Ted?” Iler manner 
was at once wistful and deprecatory. 
‘ | , 


kin, by a 


said. 


‘What ar 


* forng 


Ih one 


simply must—un- 
less take 
it to 


butcher, 


Lead a woolly, expostulating lamb 


string, through 
Aires, to its 
Invineibl 


the 
death in th 
Lion? Not—on—your 


streets of 
Buenos 


of the 
life!” 
“Couldn’t you take it in 
“Oh, sure! In an 
have it bleat 
and to my passing acquaintances 
step of the way! Not 
mine !” 


Shop 


a coach ¢” 
open victoria, and 
sweet greetings to th 
spring 

eCVery 


Not in 


much! 
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THE HeAVENS WITH ITS UNAVAILID 


INDIGNATION 


“Then Agrippina will have 
That’s all there is about it!” 

As they passed the bath-room, the 
uttered an plea 


Chalmers giggled. 


cap- 


tive impassioned and 


“(Gi-i-ive me-e_ li-i-ibe-erty-y-y 0-or 
gi-i-ive me-e de-e-ath!” he bleated, chest- 
ilv. “ Patrick Henry over again, as [’m 
a sinner!” 

Save for a slight compression of his 
wife’s patient lips, this levity passed un 
heeded. Firmly Mary led the way to the 
kitchen; firmly herself to 


the power there 


she addressed 
installed. 

“ Agrippina, it is 
lamb should be 
Obispo desires a bath. 


that the 
The 
will 


take the animal back to your room, while 


hecessary 
removed at 


First, you 


MAGAZINE 


vou cleanse the roon 
t baths thoroughl 
and prepare the 
for the Obispo. Ther 
vou will take it imn 
diately 


wate! 


you under 
inmediat 
to the Shi p 
Lion.” 
Thus tl 
*“ And was 
ad white lan 
through the str 
that | 


stand / 
mente 
the Invincible 


‘ Santos!” 


hired myself 
English 


To cook, to elk 


SECTLOT 


the corridors, to 
the sehora many p 
by careful buying 
ves! But 

an unhappy ani 
that not to 
through the calles 
heels! Sant 


the panadero! 1] 


not to 
W ishe Ss 
crowd at 


will | 


ach 


with a 
lirst 


my 
marry 
morning when the 


asks me 


} 


he hands me. He wants me, and li 


+f ho ise, and a 


* Silencio!” 


Mrs. 


unabridged 


Chalmers had 
list 
tabulated 
her 
they 


the 
worldly 


often heard 
baker’s 
the stumpy fingers of 
hand. In a conflict, 
Agrippina’s coup di and ag 
they Rather than lose Agriy 
pina, Mary would herself lead the lan 
to the 
anywhere, unthinkable in 
Spanish-American city. 

‘But the bath of the Obispo,” sh 
parleved. ‘How is it possible? Wil 
lamb in until he 


goods, as 
ger 

COOK Ss 
were alw: 
gra 
=f rvel, 
slaughter—a proceeding unus 


but quite 


vou the 
has finished ?” 
Slowly 


rippina 


put yvour room 
eare Ag 
Then — sh 


and with elaborate 
dried 
ealmly : 

‘If the 
roof will we take the pest.” 

“ The Of course! 
we think of the roof?” 

To the 
pregnant with unnumbered blessings, but 
North-Americans had 
flat stone area as a 
on hot nights, or to plant vines in boxes 
as do the Argentines, to trail 
masonry — balustrades Regarding _ it 


her hands. 


spoke :. 


sehor will assist me, to the 


Why didn’t 


roof ! 


native family the azotea is 


these SscorTTie d to 
use its sitting-rool 


over its 
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merely as a more or less convenient place 
for the clothes-lines the windmill, 
had left it out of 
ale ilations, 
Mary 
perpendicular 
nd the «le 
iat each 

ie last. 
\pparently thi 


misgivings, for if it 


and 
otherwise their 
the 


had ventured up its 


t he \ 


and on rare occasions 


vyhen narrow, 
had 


with ter- 


should be 


, 
Imost 


stairway . she 
fraught 


“<eent so 


time she vowed 


‘animal” shared her 
had 
the 


with its 


protested 
imprisonment in bath-room, 
the 


indignation 


against 


it fairly rent heavens un- 


availing Chalmers, 
the 
Bishop’s bath, wound one arm about its 
voolly 
ed, to convey it to the roof. 
but a the 
the 


comings of the az 


when 
having sent Agrippina to prepare 
body and attempted, single-hand- 
And though 
spring-time of its 
the short- 
while Mary, 


alter- 


lamb in 


youth, it made most of 
tea stairs, 
ringing her hands, stood below, 
greater ef- 
shrill 
defeat, 
steps, set 


floor, 


nate ly urging her husband to 
fort and begging him to silence thi 
Eventually he admitted 
the ladder-like 


again on the tiled 


outery. 
down 
the lamb 


backed 
and 
wiped his brow. 
“Gee! That’s 
ompanionway ! 
vou!” The 


worse than a 
Patrick 
made obeisance to 
antagonist. “‘TTere’s fo 
Wuzzv My 
mixed, but my admiration is not! You’re 


ro | 
t 


ship’s 
Henry, I salute 
his late 
you, Fuzzy- 


nomenclature may be 


“Oh, do vou mean you ean’t get it 


up?” 
approaching tears. 
I help?” 

“ Brilliant suggestion! 
That ‘Il fix it!” 

“Why? How?” 

“Don’t you 
that 


with 
Can’t 


Mary’s tone was tremulous 
*Can’t you? 


You go 


up! 


remember? ‘ Everywhere 
Mary went, the lamb was sure 
“ Theodore, surely this is no time to be 
flippant! Can't 
derstand? The Bishop must not 
‘No. of and he 
Chalmers dropped his facetious 
But, hon- 
go up and steady the 
hoist him through that 
a hatehway, it will help 
time | 


Can’t vou see? you un- 


course he mustn’t 
“ Pon’t vou worry, dear. 

estly, if you'll 
beast while I 
needle’s-eve of 
a lot. 
through 
over backward.” 

Thus it ultimately the lamb 

Vor. CXIX.—No. 711.—54 


Every try to poke him 


he kicks and nearly pitehes me 


was that 


PHAT 


MARY HAD 131 


was toreed to the roof, and comparative 


peace Was restore l. 
‘Now, [m going to ti 
clothe s-pol > the 


Henry,” 


you to the 
middle of the 
quoth 
affront to 
noble 
yourself, as. it 
Thus safe 


right in 
Patrick 
Chalmers: 


rzolea, genially 


‘not as a further 
your proud spirit, but lest, in a 
should 
were, from the battlements.” 
lv tethered, they left him. 
In due with 
Agrippina returned 
the Invincible 
buteher 
the 
“Oh, manana! 


“Will these 


do anything to 


rage, you fling 


delib ration, 
the Shop ot 
that th 
lamb on 


time, and 
from 
reporting 
for the 


Lion, 
would cone 
morrow. 


sighed Mary. 


people never be 


manana!” 
willing to 
Return, Agrip 
that it is necessary 
that the lamb should be 
removed to-night.” 

To what 
her 


day d 


pina, and say 
absolutamente 
sehora ?” 


end, Agrippina 


shoulders. “Ts te th 
the butcher and he 
but with the 


But on the morning of the 


shrugged 
does 


saint’s day of 


not work. I spoke box 


morrow, Very 
early, will he come.” 


“ Never 


Chalmers. 


soothed 
( nough 
Let 


The 


mind, sweetheart,” 
“ The 
on the roof, and it’s out of our way. 
the Invineible Lion take his time 
lamb ean stand it.” 

At dinner the Bishop told them of his 
trip Cordillera, of the first 
night in the little inn 
at Juneal, sleepless 


Ar- 


eritter’s safe 


across the 
sleepless rough 
and of subsequent 


nights bumping over the vast, dusty 
ventine pampas. 

“And last night,” ‘when | 
hoped for rest in the quiet of my friend’s 


farm—ah 


said he, 


sav ’—a _ howl 


Ah 
have heard 


children, 


estancia, you 
ing dog kept me awake until dawn. 

isn’t that a child’s ery? ] 
it several times. [lave 
Mrs. Chalmers ?” 

Mary hastily assured him that she had 
not, and plunged into a dissertation on 
the difficulties of educating children, ac 
cording to North-American standards, in 
South-American Presently, 
however, the Bishop again possessed him 


vou 


countries. 


self of the conversational reins. He 
through 
eoneerning the sublimity of 
his 


was 
sweeping sentences 
the Andes 
while crossing 


them, when he interrupted himself, some- 


sonorous 


and own emotions 


what sharply, to ask: 
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. or do I not, hear the cry of 

some poor dumb animal in distress ?”’ 
Ilis flushed, but Chalmers 

lightly explained that there the 


that appeared to 


hostess 
was in 
neighborhood a lamb 
be rather peey ish. 

“It isn’t in any particular trouble,” he 


said “ It’s 


any h a 


comfortable enough, as far 


an can see. It’s just peevish.” 
Thereafter they kept the talk on mat- 
the 


great necessity, through- 


ters pertaining to 
and th 


ith 


approaching con- 
Terence, 
out Si America, for patient, system- 
the the 


how 


atic work on part of society 
but 


was wafted down to them the 


they and 
the n 
shrill, 

, 


ry, ana 


repre sented: every 
there 
tremulous plaint of Patrick Hen- 
on such oceasions the Bishop’s 
attention seemed momentarily to wander. 

When the \ 
hurried ¢ 


neighbor one of the 


returned to the sala, Mary 


halmers out to borrow of a 


weird mechanical 


devices that reproduce, from a revolving 
! 
1 


disk. anything from coon songs to op- 


the selections 
not wholly in con- 
tastes, 


and 


eratic arias; and while 


accompanying it were 
probable episcopal 
of 
Oyn rated 


with 
t he 
unwavering|y 
intil 
and retired. 
os The odore 
all 


mance d, as 


sOnance 


chose lesser two evils 


the 
Bishop said good night 


she 
noisy ma- 
chine the 
Chalmers, is this going to 
night ?” 

as the 


keep up she tragically de- 


soon guest’s door had 
closed upon him. “ What are we going 
to do with that creature ?” 

‘Feed it,” 


re ekon it’s 


the laconic 
hungry. | 

“Oh, poor little thing! 
h ingry ! | 
op and all—I never thought! 
lambs eat, Ted?” 

“Oh, most 
theatrical 


was response. 


*% would be.” 

Of course it’s 
with the Bish- 
What do 


Was so busy 


old thing. Tin cans, 


No, come to think 
Lambs! Let’s see ! 
eh?” 


It was agreed that, since descent 


any 
posters 
of it, that’s 


goats. 


Ss Ippose we it on milk 


try 
from 
diffeult for Mary even 
in the davtime, it would be unwise for her 

the dark, and, there- 
armed with a bowl of 
milk and a eandle, mounted alone to the 
roof to feed the lamb. Presently he re- 
appeared at the top of the stairs. 

“Te 

‘ Baa-a-a-a-a!” 
Patrick 


the azotea was so 


to attempt it in 


fore, Chalmers, 


won't take it.” he said. 


corroboratively re- 


marked ITenry. 


MAGAZINE. 
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“Give me some goat’s milk. Perhap 
he’d like that 
*“ But I haven’t any goat’s milk!” 
“Well, hand 
Dry you 
urgent 


Mary 


turned with a dish of 


better.” 


something 

This to 
“Tm coming back.” 
the kitchen 
boiled 


me up 


up, imbecile!” 
lamb. 
foraged in and 
rice COOK C4 
with cream. 

“ To 


he'll eat that / 


eakes for bre: 


you suppose 


was going to have rice 
‘ 


fast. 
Still 

“Hand it 
But Patrick 
hement complaint. 
turned to the 
was 


Agrippina makes such good on 


Mavhe he'll eat 
rejected it 
W he ni 


stairw ay to 


up. 
Tle nry with 
Chalmers 1 

report. ta 
ure, Mary ready with ar offeri 
of lettuee. 

* Tlere’s the 
Maybe he’ll 


sent it in 


salad for to-morrow no 
like that. The Overt 
from the quinta, thinking 
the Bishop was _ here It’s ver 
nice and she 
hopefully. 

He did like it, and he 
leaf of it, 


rows seemed to be assuaged and his e¢ 


-day. 
fresh and tender,” added 
devoured evel 
succulent after which his so1 
todians were permitted to go to bed ai 
to sleep. 

the Mary fi 
broad awake, alert and 
into the darkness. Sh 
Silen 


Sometime in night 
herself suddenly 
startled, staring 
lifted head 


Relaxing gratefully, she closed her ey 


her and listened. 
and prepared again to slumber. 
The still ni 


air quivered with the ery, and Mary 


“ Bs a-9-9-a-a-a 
0a-Aa-a-a-a-a-a-a. 


up on one elbow, not knowing how 
there. 
breathing was undisturbed. 


“ 


Chalmers’ heavy, reg 


got 
Baa-a-a-a-a! Baa-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-a-a 
She crossed the room and laid a hand 
upon her husband’s shoulder. 
“Ted! Ted! Wake up!” 
pered, shaking him a little. 
“Eh? What? What’s the matter?” 
“*Sh! You’ll wake the Bishop! Lis 
ten!” 


“ 


whis 


she 


Baa-a-a-a!” 
“Tear that 
got to go up and stop him! 


beast! We'vi 
He'll keep 
the whole neighborhood awake!” 

“ No, he won’t. 


sily 


miserable 


Let him alone,” dri 


murmured Chalmers. ‘He’s all 


right.” 


“ ’ 


Baa-a-a! Baa! Baa! Baa-a-a-a 





“Do I, OR DO I NOT, HEAR THE CRY 


‘He isn’t all right! Listen to him! 
And the Bishop hasn’t slept any for a 
We 
Perhaps he’s hungry again.” 

“All right, [ll go.” He yawned and 
stretched. “ What time is it?’ 

‘T don’t know.” She switched on the 
light. “It’s twenty minutes past one.” 

“Golly! Do 
to feed that 
night ? Talk 
phants !” 


week ! must stop him somehow! 


you we've got 
brute 


about 


suppose 


every two hours all 


your whit ele 


his slippers, humming, “ The elephant ate 


all night and the elephant at 
“Ted, do be You'll 


Bishop!” 


all day.” 


quiet ! 


A moment later. wrapped in bath-robes, 


they stole down the long corridor, past 


He fumbled under the bed for 


wake the 


the Bishop’s room and the dining-room 
last, in the 


tea stairs. 


and the kitchen, and came at 
dark, to the foot of the az 
‘ Baa-a-a-a!” sounded almost directly 
over them. 
“Why—he must 
breathed whis- 
“ Tle’s overhead !” An in 
distinet ejaculation from the same diree 
startled Chalmers 
his wife behind him, demanding: 
“Who's there?” 
“ Oh—ah 


said 


have broken his 
Mary, still in a 
right 


rope!” 
per. 
them and 


tion swept 


I really beg your pardon,” 
muffled voice. aft | 
last I found this 

really, I fear I 
find I ean 


a curiously 
couldn't sleep, and 
poor animal, and—and 


must ask your assistance. I 


get neither up nor down.” 
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At the 
haste to light 
held it 
the rotund 
Bishop Brantford, 
bath-sandals, and 


Chalmers made 


and 


its rays illuminated 


first words, 


his candle, now, as he 


over his head, 


lower extremities ot portly 


clad in pajamas and 
the 


hind legs 


kicking 


of thi vociferous lamb, depending to- 


gether f1 hatechway where 
both 


‘Gre 


Ih ! narrow 
ca wht. 
llow 


thrust 


were 
Llere, 


into 


in time 
Ted the 


of his 


wignant 


take candle 
to whose horrified 


added 
sput- 


wife, 
expression 
hen she 


reproach was 
d that he 
ia iehte r, 


Pereerve was 


with and sprang to 
the rescue. 


With 
pushing 


succeeded in 
the 
hand to 
the 


some difficulty he 
Patrick Henry ip to 
then his 


accomplishe d 


root 
the 
precari- 


again, and 
Bishop, who 
is cl 
it By 


ed comn 


rave 


scent in ponderous and portentous 
the host had gain 
of his lips, but little rebel 
gleams still danced 
‘1 ean’t tell you 
sleep should have been 
ay, Bishop,” he said, 
are in such need of 
sorely in need, 
for | have an ar- 
veek before me. But that is of lit- 
tle moment beside the the shock I 
had—the grief [| feel—in 
that you Mrs. 
should ibjected a 


brute to exposure and suffering.” 


this time 
and 
in his eves. 

am that 
disturbed 
‘ especially 


how Sorry | 


rest a 


in need of 
rr“ ply, - 


rest 
was severe 
duous \ 
have 
discovering 


1, oT 


Chalmers, 


all people, 


have s poor, dumb 
Patrick 
the 


“ Baa-a-a-a-a-a-a!” 
Henry, his 
hatchway. 

ae e idiot !” 
Chalmers scrambled up the stair and the 
bleat 
reach. 


applaud d 
head 


putting through 


Go back there, vou 


lamb retreated, to uninterrupted- 


ly just out of ‘You'll break 


your fool neck at xt!” 
“ But—but 
faltered Mary, 


op’s utterly 


” 


understand 
the Bish- 
upon her 


could- 


don’t 
bew ilde red by 


vou 
unexpected attack 


motives. 7 | didn’t Re ally. we 
n't help 7 
“(One « 


6 Qos 


‘an always avoid being cruel.’ 
Bishop,” 
Chalmers, 


pleasantly inter- 


here. 


from his vigilant 
“the 
peculiar, and the story 
tell at this 


circumstances.” 


polate d 


yw reh above them, circumstances 


in this ease are 
hour 
His 


humorous glance flickered over the Bish- 


long to 
these 


too 


is much 


and unde r 
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op’s apparel, of the informality of 
the loftils 
SCIOUS. shall hn 
it. In assure 
that 


thing. 


whiel 


clergyman appeared uneor 
To-morrow you 
time, | 


he I 


the 
nobody has 

The only thing that’s the 
with this lamb is that, lik 
delightful 
of humor.” 

* Peevish’ was, I 
Mr. Chalmers.” The Bishop was still 
vere, but Ted remained introubled 

“ Precisely ; But | 


dist irb vou 


mean 
cruel to “al 
matt 
many ot} 

wise 


people, he has ho se 


be lie ve, your we 


he’s peevish, 
ise that he shall 
to-night. I will be 
ble for him. You 

‘You will not resort to 
that L eould not 
capacity,” hastily 

‘I won't. Ile 


a child 
a cniid., 


not 
personally respons 
shall sleep in peac 
any mes 
endorse in 
provided the othe r 
shall be che rished 
Now vou go to bed, sir. 

In th 


thing.” 


my 


and g 
Spline 


the 


rest. morning we'll expla 
whole 
‘1 sincerely trust that vo an,” 
the Bishop, but 


guine, 


his tone was not 


and it was with unbending 


that he flapped 
izh the long corr 


dignity 
thro 
to his bedroom. 


unshaken 
sandalled way 

* Baa-a-a-a!” 
Mary, 


templation 


turning from despairing 
of her guest’s di parting hae 
husband 


hatehway, holding his sides and roe 


discovered her sitting i 
in paroxysms of soundless laughter. 

‘Oh, I 
” she 
his tear-dimmed eves and looked at her 
and distraught, 
the shadows from the flaring candle, he 


don’t SEC how Vou Cah la 


Chalmers opene 


' 
how mourned 


standing, tragic amid 


framing a paler face ai 


long folds of her 
straightly about her. 
to laugh at?” 

“Oh! Oh, don’t! 
gasped, going off “Didn't y 
Didn’t him 
to his benevolent bosom 


pale braids 


the kimono hanging 


“What is ther 


You'll kill me!” he 
again. 
hear him? see 


you clas} 


ing Pat and 
end generally doing the lofty in 
pajamas ¢ 

or I 


“ 


in pink 
Oh, for Heaven’s sake, Jaug/ 
shall die!” 

Baa-a-a-a!” 

“ There And I’m 


pledged to pack vou in cotton and feed 


you gro again! 
rose-leaves! Give me something 
for his Ineffability to eat, Mary.” 


“But I—-I don’t think 


you on 


there is any 
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hing more. Ile’s 
aten all the salad.” 
Well, find some 
thing else. Mean 
hile PH hold 
my arms and 
sing to him! What’s 
that stuff in 
1 box by the kitchen 


him 


green 


vindow ?” 
“ Oh, 


parsley ! I 


Ted, my 
ean’t! 
I've worked so hard 
t that 

well !” 
“Hand it up. 
Mavbe he’ll like it.” 
Patrick Henry ate 


to grow 


the cherished pars 
ley, and a 
that Mary found. 
He also nibbled the 


tops 


earrot 


three pre- 
maidenhair 
that 
brought up 

with 


cious 
ferns she 
and 
sacrificed her 
own hands. 
‘Now will 
be good ?” demand- 
ed Chalmers. “ Be- 
there isn’t sal 
blamed 
the 
that 
deign to 
think of 
would 


you 


| FIND | CAN 


cause 
another 
thing in whole 
house you'd 


devour. Can your Excellency 
else that your 


No? Then 


your servants depart in peace ?”’ 


anything Exeel- 


lency enjoy 4 may 
“ Baa-a-a-a!” 
“Shut up!” 
zle in 


He caught the little muz- 
and stifled 
“What do you want now?” 

“ Maybe he’s thirsty,” suggested Mary. 
“Tl go down an 


his hands the ery. 


water.” 
You stay 


get him some 
‘You can’t get down alone. 
with tootsy-wootsy and I'll go.” 
“No. If he should bleat, I eouldn’t 
stop him—and he must not do it again!” 
“ Evidently this is an all-night job,” 
observed her husband, as she left him. 
She was so intent upon preventing the 
greater disaster that fear of the lesser 
failed to assail her, and for the first time 
the stairs presented comparatively little 
difficulty. Presently Ted heard her eall- 
ing softly, and came to the hatchway to 


THAT 


MARY HAD 


GET NEITHER 


NOR DOWN” 


get the water, whereupon Patrick Henry 
promptly lifted his voice in lamentation. 

“ Bring up some sofa pillows and all 
the steamer 


rugs—and a lot of ciga 


rettes,” he requested, as he seized the pan 
of water and hastened back to his charge. 
“ And matches,” he shouted after her. 


She had some difficulty in mounting 
this and he dared 


to her assistance lest the lamb again im- 


with burden, not go 
prove the opportunity. 

“ Dearie,” said he, when she finally ap 
proached, laden with rugs and _ pillows, 
“T know what 
brother 
thirsty, 


was the matter with our 
He 


though he 


here. wasn’t hungry or 
didn’t hurt 
refusing the things we 
But his is a gregarious 
soul, and he yearned for sympathetie hu- 
man companionship. That’s all that was 
the matter with him. Isn’t it, Pat? 
Look at him cuddle!” 


want to 
our feelings by 


brought him. 
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‘He’s probably cold,” said practical 
Mary. “ Wrap this old 
and make 
“* What 
so?” he murmured. 
the hs 
‘ Please, 
about all 


Ile urged 


d rug around him 
horrid thing!” 


lamb love Mary 
“* Why, Mary loves 


him go away 


makes the 


The odor ! 


Il can bear to 


I’ve 
night.” 
ro back to bed, but 
\ that if did he 
vould fall sound asleep on the roof, leav- 
ing the lamb to bleat on 

“ Besides,” she added, “ I’m so worried 
about the Bishop!” 

* What’s the matter with the Bishop? 
Ile’s in the land of Nod, Vl bet. 


this, pink pajamas and all!” 


really had 
he r to 


she vas confident she 


unhindered. 


long 
before 
‘But he’s so shocked! So disappoint 
ed in Couldn’t you see?” 

“T saw that the 
huffy about 
didn’t 

* THe 


be sO Vi 


old DOY Was pretty 


being kept awake—and | 
him much.” 
wasn't ‘huffy’! 
ugar, Ted! 
deeply grieved.” 
“Huh! A fig 
ed her 


ne 
riilth 


blame 
How can you 
He was hurt—grieved 
for his 
irreverent 


grief!” respond 
‘You 


good night’s sleep and a 


spouse. give 
corking 
good breakfast, and you'll find his grief 
That’s 


Besides, 


wears quite another complexion. 
just his way of being grouchy. 
there’s nothing for him to be grieved 
about, anyhow.” 

‘No, but it’s going to be so difficult 

explain !” 

“ Why is it? 
about it.” 

“ No,” said Mary, patiently, “ 
er do see the 


and 


I don’t see any difficulty 
you nev 
serious side of things, dear, 


you understand serious 
the 
° ' 
again! 


that? I 
distressing 


never quite 
You 
Bishop—and 
Now, what 
think it 
and dreadful!” 

‘Bless your sweet, sympathetic heart, 
But 
I’m built that way.” 
Mrs. Everett,” plain- 
continued Mary. “She’s so dif- 
fieult to understand! she 
attaches the extraordinary signifi- 
things, 


people. even laughed at poor 


you're doing it 


was funny about 


was very and 


of course you do, and I’m a brute! 
L can’t help it. 
“* And 


tively 


there’s 


Sometimes 
most 
again, when 
up, she 
utterly fails to grasp its importance. So 
I never know. And this—if she 
shouldn’t 


cance to small and 


something really serious comes 
about 


understand 
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* She 
He « 
all right, 
hear of it 

“Why, Ted! Of course I shall t 
her! I shouldn’t feel honest if I didn’t! 

‘No?” 

* No, e rtainly not! 


Besides,” — she 


will—if I know Mrs. 
‘hueckled softly. 
though 


Kverett! 
* She'll understar 


should « 


WwW hy she 


llow could 1? 
added, “ t] 
about—the Bishop 
Oh, I do hope th 
get hold of it!” 
littl in the 
Chalmers arranged the pillows and r 
lighted a cigarette, and they settled di 
After a little he 
again. 


is it?” sh 


presently 
story’s sure to get 
shocked 


Daytons won't 


and al 


Smiling a darknes 


to their long vigil. 
gan to chuckle 

“ What 
hensive ly. 


‘. lve 


asked, rather : ppre 


been making poetry. Listen 


Marv had a littl 
\ darling 


And every 


That 


lamb, 
household pet 
left 


and 


time alone 


blett 


twas 


lamb he blett 


That’s 


rather hesitantly, and, after a 


very nice, dear.” She spoke 
moment, 
conscientiously 
| don’t think I 
such word, dear, as— blett.’ ” 

‘Isn't there ?”’ “Well, ther 
be. Bleat, bleated, blett it” 


logical. Como no 


ulded, very gently, “ But 
don’t think there’s an) 


gravely. 


after this there was 
silence, save when Patrick Henry awok 
from his 


. 
sounds, 


‘or a long time 


slumbers and made _ plaintive 


which always resulted in his be 
g nearly suffocated in the 

folds of a Occasionally 
Chalmers or his wife sat up to shift their 
pillows or to pull the rugs closer about 
them, and the lamb snuggled to them for 
warmth. About half three Ted 
arose and walked about a little, to eas 
his stiffening 


ing deadening 


steamer rug. 


after 
and she begged 
him to go down-stairs and leave her to 
keep watch alone, but he refused. 

“T promised the Bishop,” he objected, 
when 


muscles, 


Casabianca 
But you!” HH 
vindictively upon the 
“You just wait until morning! 
‘The gobble-uns ‘ll git you, all right!” 

The first anticipatory sounds of day 
began to be heard in the neighborhood. 
Mary fell asleep for a little while, and 
when she again opened her eyes Chal- 


she urged, “ and was 


a quitter beside me! 
turned sleeping 


lamb. 
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She 


his 
light of 


coul | sec 
the 


was smoking. 


ners 
woody face faintly in 
lis cigarette. 

“What are you thinking about, dear?” 
she asked. 

“Some are born mutton, some achieve 
thrust 
“* And 


the greatest of these is charity as inter- 


mutton, and some have mutton 


ipon them,” said he, gloomily. 


preted by Senor Don Bruno Lopez! Id 


<e to know what right he has to pau- 


perize us! 

They saw the purple shadows pale as 
the into 
and that again was transmuted into 


amethystine dawn brightened 


rose, 
gold. 


gleamed silver, the triple cross tipping 


The gray of the spreading river 


the Russian cathedral caught and tossed 
hack the first glint of sunlight, and then 
it was day. Soon thereafter they heard 
beneath 
Mary 


sprang up and ran to look down into the 


a sound as of running water 


them, and twenty minutes later 
street. 

“There he she breathed, beck- 
oning to her “The 
Oh, Ted, do you suppose he’s left the 
house in—disgust ¢ 
for a walk?” 

“He'll be back, never fear!” 
first time his tone acrid. 
“ He'll his breakfast. But as for 
me, Mary, feed me henceforth on tough 
fowl or fish or 


ae 
husband. Bishop! 
Or has he just gone 


For the 
was rather 
want 
eef or ancient bony 

or old 
but 
again, as you love me, 
me to eat lamb! 
Get out of the way, 
Pushing 


boot - tops, 
never, never 


ask 


you brute!” 
past Patrick Henry, 
he stalked to the 
stairway and she fol- 
lowed in silence. 
Agrippina started, 
herself, and 
muttered, “ Santos!” 
as two pale, heavy- 
phantoms pre- 
sented themselves at 
the door of the tiny 
kitchen, where she 
had just set about 
preparing breakfast, 
and demanded coffee 
forthwith. 
“ And 


CTOSSeCC | 


eyed 


look 


you, THEY SAW THE 


THAT 


PURPLE SHADOWS 


MARY HAD. 
from the azo- 
tea the pillows and rugs that are there,” 


“Also th 


Agrippina! Bring down 


‘commanded Chalmers. lamb. 
Inmediatamente !” 

“ But 
for me alone 
“1 don’t 
rupted her employer. 


how, senor ¢ It is not possible 


care how!” savagely inter- 
“ Bring it in any 
manner that pleases you, but i 
Understand? Now immediately be 
fore the Obispo shall return.” 


« Si, 


bring it! 


sefor,” said Agrippina, meekly. 
Chalmers strode on to his room, whither 
his wife had preceded him, his bath-rob 
catching on his heels at every step. 

A shave and a cold shower restored his 
good humor, however, and as he finished 
dressing he was chuckling reminiscently 
over the memories of the night, when the 
air was again rent with piteous outery. 


PALE AS THE DAWN BRIGHTENED 
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AGRIPPINA PROCEEDED TO LOWER HIM TO THE STREET 


“Ted, what is the matter now?” 

“QOur friend is probably lonely,” he 
serenely returned. “ Agrippina, having 
to do, left him to his 
own devices, of which he has only one 
to wit, to bleat.” 

Just then Mary caught sight of an in- 
entertained 
on the opposite side of the street. 


other things has 


crowd 
There 
was much gesticulating and some shout- 
while poured from 
direction. Many ot the people seemed 
to he pointing to the back of the Chal- 
mers’ house, and all were laughing. 

“Do you suppose it’s a fire? Can it 
Oh, here Ted, the 
Bishop’s running! And waving his arms! 
Theodore Chalmers, that 

And _ there’s 

cook ! She'll 
spread the 

stop it! 


and highly 


creasing 


ing, recruits every 


be our comes 
wretched 
Innocencia, 
tell them, 
most awful— 
whatever it is! 


it’s 
lamb again! 
the 
and 
Oh, 


Ted! 


Daytons’ 

they'll 

stop it! 
Look!” 


MAGAZINE. 


She 


had 
both 


flung open the window, an 


hehe 


and it was. 


now, leaning far out, they 
the cause of the excitement 
indeed, Patrick Ilenry. 
Agrippina had found the steep stairs 
impracticable with such an armful, a 
being a woman of resource, accustomed 
to obey that which she had quickly recog 
nized in the sefior’s tone, had proceede: 
to tie either end of the long clothes-li 
to the lamb’s feet an 
hind feet, and to lower him over the outer 
wall to the street, where the seandalize: 
Bishop puffed up just in time to receiv: 
him in his arms. Meanwhile, Mary ce 
tinued to hang out of the window, 
ing her hands 
futile 
smiling Agrippina. 


When 


reac he “dl 


respectively fore 


ealling frantic 


the 


and 
directions to triumphant! 


Chalmers and his wife final] 
the breathless 
but severe shepherd who confronted them, 
leading the still undamaged lamb. 

“ Mrs. Chalmers, I 
Aghast !” he 
difficulty. 

“ Oh, Bishop, I didn’t know! 
understand! We've 
creature all night!” 

She 


street, it was a 


am 


aghast! 


panted, enunciating 
You 


been with 


up 


was the 


hurried 


obviously on brink 
then 
away from an approach 
the crowd that had 
already gathered about them. 

“Get in quickly, 
“We'll explain later.” 

“ But the lamb?” 
the Bishop. 

“The lamb will remain right here until 
the for it,” stated Chal 
mers, distinctly. “ Ill tie it somewhere.” 
Since there was no available hitching 
post, he made a noose in the end of the 
rope, slipped it over the door-knob, and 
closed the door. 

Bishop Brantford listened, as in duty 
bound, to the explanation 
offered by his hostess, and to the more 
lucid but persistently cheerful account 
of his host, to whom the adventure still 
presented a humorous aspect; but when 
the clergyman finally permitted himself 
to speak, it was apparent that only by 
exercising the most rigorous restraint 
could he keep his disapproval within the 
limits of expression imposed upon him 
as their guest. 


and her husband 
into the house, 


ing policeman and 


tears, 


please,” he 


said 


This was, of course, 


butcher comes 


incoherent 





THE LAMB 

“The affair is unfortunate, most un- 
fortunate, particularly at this time,” he 
will that 
extenuating circum- 


said, “and you understand 
hile there may be 
stances connected with the earlier oceur- 
rences of the night —|] Say, there may be, 
although I cannot forget the distress of 
that poor animal, taken—Heaven knows 
ow!—to an all but 


eft there all night, unsheltered 


roof, 
nn 
rhe 


Bishop’s indignation was getting the bet 


inaccessible 


ter of his resolution, when Chalmers, into 
vhose eyes a gleam not wholly humor- 
is was creeping, dryly interrupted. 
*“ Permit me to re- 

mind that 

the night was not in- 

wife 


you, sir, 
clement, as my 
and I are in a posi- 
tion to testify.” 

* Ah yes, quite so.”’ 
Ile waved the defence 
“Be that as 
it may, you will un- 
derstand that it is 
impossible, in view of 


aside. 


my official position 


and my — ah — my 
avowed principles, it 
is quite impossibl 
that I shall remain 
longer in a_ house 
this last de- 
and — ah 
incredible inci- 
dent could 
Mr. Chalmers, 
will be kind enough 
to order a 
for me at 


you please.” 


where 

plorable 
and 
occur, 


you 


carriage 


onee, if 


From this position 
nothing served to 
move him, although, 
for Mary’s 
Chalmers strove long 
and earnestly. De- 
part the 3ishop 
would, and that be- 
fore breakfast. The 
men were still argu- 
ing the matter, Mary 
hopelessly 


sake, 


weeping, 
Agrippina 
stormed in upon 
them, crying: 


when 


‘“Sefiora! Se- 
Vo.. CXIX —No 711.—55 


CHAT 


MARY HAD. 39 
By the relies of the blessed saints, 
it is not!” 

“ What ?” 

“ No, senor! The senor left him at- 
tached to the knob of the door, no? Then 
some worthless one has stolen him! San- 
tos! But the the 
animal is not!” 

Until this coil had been untangled, it 
was impossible to get any one to go for 
a carriage for the Bishop, therefore he 
stood by while, with Agrippina, the 
butcher, a policeman, and excited 
bystanders clamoring and gesticulating, 


' ' 
rores. 


here and 


butcher is 


many 


THE SCANDALIZED BISHOP PUFFED UP JUST IN TIME TO RECEIVE HIM 
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Mr. 


ored to 


Mrs. 
still 
the mystery. 


end av- 


and 


Chalmers vainly 


the 


and 
tumult solve 
Patrick Henry had been spirited away 
had marked 
Eventually, after much 


his 
heat- 
ed discussion and many repetitions of the 


and apparently no eye 


passing. 


story from everybody’s view-point, Chal- 
mers succeeded in dismissing the police- 
He sent Agrippina 
back to her kitchen, despatched a small 
boy 


man and the crowd. 


for a coche, and was about 
the Mrs. 


and smiling, drove up in a 


re-enter- 

ing house when Everett, crisp 
victoria and 

called gayly to him: 

Am I too late?” 
“What do you know about it?” he de- 

manded, as he helped her alight. 
“Much! Oh, much!” she laughed. 


“ More, I venture to say, than you do!” 


“Ts it all over? 


‘You don’t happen to know who stole 
the critter, do you?” As she looked her 
surprise, he added: “A lamb belonging 
to us has disappeared.” 

“So there really was a The 
plot thickens! And did Mrs. Chalmers 
and the Bishop throw the creature out 
of the window, alive and kicking?” 

“Sure! 


lamb! 


Como no?” he dryly returned. 
“But how did you find it out so soon?” 
At that they the sala. 

“Good gracious!” Mrs. Ev- 
Mary, pallid, tear- 
stained, and apprehensive, to the Bishop, 
who sternly waited, hat in hand, for his 
earriage. “//ias anything serious 
pened ¢ What is the matter?” 

Mary caught a sob midway, checked 
it, and looked at the Bishop. The Bishop 
portentously cleared his throat. 

Mrs. Everett,” he 
your arrival at 


moment entered 
exclaimed 


erett, glancing from 


hap- 


began, 


oppor- 
one might almost say providential. 


massively 
es this moment is 
tune 
This unfortunate affair has distressed me 
greatly, and my position, as you will see, 
is peculiar and—ah 
treme 


painful in the ex- 
You will agree with me that it is 
best that I should go to an hotel at once.” 
“But why? Why? What’s it all 
about?” demanded Mrs. Everett. 
“Tt’s about a la Mary caught her 
breath and turned away. 
“Tt is a deplorabl 
Bishop, severely. 

“Tt’s about Mary’s little lamb,” Chal- 
mers took up the tale, “ but you seem to 
know that already. Who told you?” 


affair,” said the 
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‘My 
with it.” 

“Q-oh!” groaned Mary. 
would tell! 
shall I do?” 

did 


telephone has been hummi 


“T knew | 
nocencia Now everybod: 
Oh, what 

“ What 


Chalmers, 


you hear?” persist 


soothing arm about | 
wife. 

“What didn’t I hear! I heard th: 
you had kept several sheep on your azot: 
for weeks, unecared for and unfed.” 

“Oh, oh! 
we gave it all—all 
sobbed Mary. 

‘I heard 


a shrieking 


There was only one and 


the maidenhair! 


Mrs. 


out of 


thre 
bedro 


that Chalmers 


kid her 
window 
“ih bad as 


the Bishop hastened to admit, 


was not that 
‘but 


very pa 


quite as 


has been a painful affair—a 
ful affair.” 

“It is even intimated,” continued Mrs 
Everett, fixing a 
the unbending ecclesiastic, “ that 
Bishop Brantford tied a rope 
dog’s neck and hung it over the balus 

“ Wh—wh madam 
exploded the clergyman “s Yi 
eannot It is impossible I 
you—’ 

“Well, I don’t believe it, Bishop,” sh 
confided, with a gravity that was nearl) 
overturned by Chalmers’ delighted wink 
aa that 
have been some exaggeration 


“ 


comprehensive glance 
upon 


about 


But, my dear 


assure 


course, I re alize 


there 


must 
Some exaggera I assure you, Mrs. 
Everett, I solemnly assure you, that my 
attitude throughout this shocking affair 
has been , 

“1 don’t doubt it, Bishop,” she ami 
ably acquiesced. “I don’t doubt it in 
the least; but I thought I’d better drive 
right over and see what started all these 
absurd reports.” Apparently entirely un 
conscious of his repeated attempts at in 
terruption, but 
she sunnily 


that coffee 


entering 
eontinued:  “ How 
smells! Of course, 
you've all breakfasted? No? You 
things! You must be famished! Don’t 
let me detain you a moment. We can 
finish this narrative at the table quite as 
well. You’ll give me some coffee, won’t 
you, Mrs. Chalmers? I had one cup this 
morning, to be sure, but I 


permitting no 
pause, 
good 


poor 


wasn’t per 
mitted to enjoy it in peace, because of 


that insistent telephone, and I really 
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Your 


mak« 


eed another. 
Agrippina 
particularly 


too! 


s ich 
delicious cottee, 
[ think we’ll all feel 
better after 
had some. 
you ?” 
“ But, 
insist !” 
in the exasperated 


Bishop. a 


” 


we've 
Don't 


madam! I 
now broke 
must 
explain 

“Oh, let’s not 
plain anything until 
we've all had 
breakfast. : 


ex- 


some 
for 
am quite ex 
hausted.” 

™ Impossible! It is 

after 
occurred 
and after what 
intimate, it is 


me, 


impossible, 
what has 
and 
you 
juite impossible that 
I should breakfast 
this roof! I 


was about to go, any- 


inder 


my carriage is 


way 
at the door 
“Ah? Then dis- 
miss it at once. There 
are many things to 
talk over before any 
me of 
erett 


Mrs. 


tone 


Kv- 
and 


us leaves this house.” 


dropped her cheerful 


heeame the presiding officer of an impor- 


tant organization, anxious for its threat- 
ened welfare, and Chalmers, perceiving 
her ability to handle the situation, left 
it wholly in her hands. “ You see, there 
as there are in most 
who shall 
be nameless,” she hastily interpolated, as 
Mary opened her lips, “ but—well, who 
are of rather discontented ob- 
structionists, ‘agin’ the government,’ as 
it were. Now, in this matter, you and 
Mrs. and I are ‘the govern- 
ment.’ Of course you know that she is 
slated for the presidency—” 

“ Ye-es, I know, but— This is a pain- 
ful duty, Mrs. Everett, a very painful 
duty, but I feel that you should be fully 
informed of the details—” 

“Qh, bless your heart, everybody will 
be informed of all the details there are, 


are in our society 


societies one or two people 


natures, 


Chalmers 


THAT 


IT 1S INTIMATED THAT BISHOP BRANTFORD TIED A ROPE ABi 


MARY HAD 


UT A DOG'S NECK 


and a lot more, by the time we go into 
convention at half past ten! Already the 
town is humming with it! It happens 
that the servant of one of these 
tunately discontented persons saw 
ever it was that this 
took the tale home, plus all the 
things that the ardent Argentine minds 
of the neighbors had _hap- 
pened or should have happened or might 
have happened. Now, may be al- 
implicated in 


unfor- 
what- 
occurred morning, 
and 


imagined 


you 
most as deeply this as 
the Chalmers 

“But I assure you 

“ Oh, don’t need to assure me 
about either yourself or Mary Chalmers! 
I know you both—” 

“Oh, thank you! Thank you!” fer- 
vently interjected Mary. 

“ And 
seem to be against you 

“ Madam!” 


=F say seem to be against either of 


vou 


however - circumstances may 
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you, | have absolutely unshakable con- 
fidence in your motives. But since this 
story is being spread industriously 
abroad, and since so much depends uponu 
our carrying out the programme we have 
planned for the work here, it seems to 
me that we three should not only under- 
stand one another thoroughly before we 
go into convention, but that we should 
stand unwaveringly together. And we 
haven’t much time.” She looked at her 
watch. “Mrs. Chalmers, would it be 
possible to hasten the senorita in your 
kitchen a little?” Mary left the room, 
and soon thereafter the Bishop retired 
to refresh himself before breakfasting. 

“ Now tell me, quickly, what happen- 
ed,” Mrs. Everett commanded Chalmers, 
and briefly, while she wept with stifled 
laughter, he told her, coneluding: 

‘But what inspired imbecile started 
that yarn about the Bishop and the dog?’ 
She turned a mirthful and mocking eye 
upon him, and he gasped: “No! You 
didn’t Great guns, you did! I might 
have known it!” 

‘It was the only way, don’t you see? 
And it was quite true. Of course, one 
couldn’t deviate a hair’s breadth from 
the literal truth with the Bishop. The 
dear man is so strict! I said ‘it is 
intimated,” and it was. You heard it 
yourself! Now Heaven send us a good 
breakfast, and I think the day’s saved. 


Otherwise there’s no- hope for us!” 


wes 


It was a good breakfast. In de 
to the North-American tastes 


Obispo, Agrippina had been per 


to supplement the customary 
rolls, and coffee with a cereal, a 
which fate ordained should be 
and potatoes. 


“Have a chop, dear?’ Chalmers ; 


“Oh no! No!” shuddered his vy 
But no such qualms assailed th 
op. He did full justice to the me: 
Everett the while delicately sug 


fer The 
ot ti 
suack 

iru 
meat 
lamb 


as 
vite 

| Bis 
ul, Mr 


gest 


the oo ss lack of considerati 


shown by the person who burden 


‘dar 


body living in a second-story depart 


mento with the gift of a live lan 
the breakfast progressed, she ex] 
with growing enthusiasm upon 


ib. A 
vatiat 
the 


genuity shown by the dear Chalmerses 


earing for the creature at all, and up 


their very unusual and _ self-sac 


devotion to the highest ideals 


society in which they were 
deeply interested. 

“ Bishop,” she finally asked, 
you knew that an animal was 


hungry nor thirsty nor suffering, 


rificing 
of th 
alls 


“wh 
neithe 


woul 


you sit up all night with the thing, just 


to keep it company? Would y 
wouldn’t!” And the Bishop ex} 
ly admitted that possibly he woul 

So “the government,” united, 
own, and Mrs. Chalmers was dul 
ed to the office she desired. But 


ou? 


yaniv 
1 not. 

held its 
V elect 
Patric 


Henry was never heard from more. 


EX RAY yey , 
I, wes My p 


Pes 
aie y oe in 


ig 





Into the Unknown Land of the Onas 


BY CHARLES 
HEN the land sank and the wa- 
ters of the southern 
swashed through the valleyways 

f that desolate South 

\merica, the Fuegian Archipelago, they 

rullied and chiselled its thousands of dis- 

associated parts into incongruous shapes 


oceans 


extremity of 


and labyrinths, enshrouding its solitudes 
with mystery and veiling it with storms. 
There was left swirling around the 
of that the largest channel, 
Magellan Strait, and south of it the larg- 
est island, Tierra del Fuego. 

Compress the area of New Hampshire 
and Vermont into an equilateral trian- 


point 
continent 


gle, serrate its coast line with all manner 
of unexpected curve in 
slightly its easterly side, gouge out Use- 
less Bay and Admiralty Sound on the 
and the 


indentations, 


west, you have approximately 
shape of Tierra del Fuego. 
Politically Argentina claims the east- 
ern half, Chile the western; but the most 
important division is topographical and 
diametrically opposed to that made by 
man, for the northern half is practically 
an open, flat, or undulating country, with 
a few high ranges of rounding hills, the 
southern half is mostly bog-lands, screen- 
ed with thick 
forests, while 


woods and impenetrable 


range upon range of im- 


passable, snow-capped mountains swing 
across it, west to east. 

Less than three decades ago the prim- 
itive inhabitants, the Ona Indians, lived, 
hunted, and fought from Anagarda Point 
in Magellan Strait to Beagle Channel. 

Had the whole island been like the 
southern half, to-day the Onas, in all 
probability, would be in control of prac- 
tically all of their original domain. Had 
it been like the northern half, the world 
would undoubtedly look upon the hunt- 
ing-grounds of an extinct race. As it is, 
within less than thirty years the Onas 
have shrunk from perhaps three thou- 
sand to three hundred: and all because 
they possessed land the white man cov- 


WELLINGTON 


FURLONG, F.R.G.S 
eted for his sheep, and had an inborn 
courage and ferocity strong enough to 
oppose him. 

With the establishment of the first 
sheep-range, in the early eighties, began 
a cruel and _ persistent the 


of the white man. In reprisal for 


wartare on 
part 
the land from which he 
Ona raided the 
“ white guanaco,” 


was driven, the 
for the 
as he called the strange 
animal, the sheep, which he 
only captured, but 
the taste 
of his island. 


range at night 


found not 


easily sweeter and 


more tender to the 


than wild 
guanacos* 

These raids were so persistent and as 
sumed such magnitude that it really be- 
came a case of Indian or sheep, and the 
scattered settlers with their rangers be- 
gan a warfare of extermination in which 
hirelings were engaged and the “ echunk- 
ies’ shot on sight. Occasionally a large 
number with and children 
were rounded up and shipped to Dawson 


their women 


Island, where tuberculosis-infeeted quar- 
ters soon accomplished their work. It 
being a case primarily of bullets against 
arrows in an open country, the result was 
obvious. In treachery the white man 
outdid the Indian. He invariably took 
him at a disadvantage and played false 
with his truce, even resorting to poison- 


ing one of the Onas’ main food supplies, 
the blubber of stranded whale. 


The Buqueron Indians (Onas of the 
Buqueron Mountains) of the more north 
ern open country are practically exter- 
minated, and their story unrecorded. It 
is almost ineonceivable that they shouid 
have thus so silently and suddenly de- 
parted before the very eyes of the white 
man, without his making any record of 
this splendid picturesque tribe. 

But the interest of the 
was sheep, always sheep. 


white 
The 


settler 
impor 


fuchenia huaraco, the largest species of 
wild llama, standing sometimes over six 
feet high to the top of the ears, and four 
feet at the shoulder. 
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tance of the 
do with 


Ona and all 
dead or 


that had to 
alive, could be 
summed up in the one word “ chunkie.” 

In the deep and impenetrable forests 
of the south there still dwelt others of 
these primitive people who controlled the 
vast deeps of woodland they 
no white man’s foot had ever trod. 
Perhaps the 


him, 


occupied, 
where 
most important plan of my 
xpedition was to at least make the at- 
tempt to penetrate and explore the inte- 
rior, to see these people in their primitive 
state, and I grasped with avidity every 
information. 

but 


serap of 
this 
land, and though he once saw 
some Onas on the eastern end of Beagle 
Channel, seemed te 


Darwin skirted the coast of 


forbidden 


make no distinction 
between them and the Yahgans. H. Hes- 
keth Pritchard, a recent explorer, spoke 
of the Onas 
treacherous, 


also of 


warlike, 
implacable ; 
This 


estimate was borne out by sundry opin- 


reported as 
absolutely 


being 
and 
their use of poisoned arrows. 
ions of various old-timers and pioneers 
at Punta Arenas. 
man | 


Even there the only 
found who had studied the Onas 
at close range was an ex-miner, and only 
over the sights of his rifle barrel at a dis- 
not less than two hundred yards. 

Great portions of the southern half of 
Tierra del Fuego were too impenetrable, 


tance 


mountainous, and swampy to be oceupied 


even by the aborigines, and it was gen- 
erally conceded the rest was impassable 
Military escort 


was inadvisable for two reasons: no 


to any but an Indian. 
one 
knew the way, and it was assumed that, 
owing to the hidden 
of the Onas, a whole company might be 


gradually picked off 
Indian. 


method of warfare 
without a glimpse 
oft an 

Such were the none too reassuring con- 
ditions which confronted me, and I found 
it almost impossible to obtain tangible 
information which I could rely. 
To penetrate from the northern frontier 
out of 
pocket 


upon 


was the question. But in my 
I had a letter given me by that 
courageous explorer, Dr. Frederick Cook, 
at the time lost somewhere in 
the great ice-fields of the Arctic. 
addressed to “ Mr. Lueas Bridges, Har- 
berton, del The Rev. 
Thomas Bridges, an early missionary, was 
practically the first 


present 
It was 


Tierra Fuego.” 


white man to gain 


the confidence of a few Onas, after many 
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unsuccessful attempts and at the hazar 
of his life. Lucas was the eldest of thre: 
and Harberton the name of thei: 
home, constructed with their own hands 
They have taken up land at the foot of 
the mountains and raise sheep on a nar 


sons, 


row strip of camp along Beagle Channe! 
Since childhood they 


with certain of 


have lived an 
the 
thoroughly eon 
versant with their language. 


hunted 
Onas, 


souther: 
and Lucas was 

The only solution was to go with trust 
ed Indians. the 
might be arranged. It was 
Harberton, 


Through Bridges tl 
back fror 
it, that with tl 
aid of Indians these pioneers had disco 


rumor had 


ered a pass over the long range whic] 
defied entrance the entire length of t} 
south coast. 
months of 
regions of the Horn white men or 
Indians me at Remolino (Whir! 
wind), the only other white man’s ran 
of those parts. 


Two knocking about tl 
with 


found 


Here I awaited a rep! 
from Lucas Bridges to a letter sent dow 
the a shepherd regarding th 
feasibility of striking in from Harberton 

The answer from his brother Willian 
was, in brief, “ Don’t 
for you to 
side of island —no 
or horses sng 

“ Hard lines,” 


rence, 


coast by 


come—impossibl 
brothers on east 


Indians 


fo over 


available 


commented Martin Law 
“What do yon intend doing?” 

Harberton,” | 
and a few days later found us, accompa 


“Going to answered, 
nied by a Yahgan, piping down Beagl 
Channel in the Lawrences’ whaleboat, ob 
tained from the the Bidstor 
Hill. Walf-way, the night was spent af 
a lone lumber camp. 


W reck of 


Here we borrowed 
horses, and the next night, soaked to the 
skin and numbed by the bitter cold of a 
drenching dismounted at th 
largest of a little group of buildings on a 
peninsula, and William Bridges, a well 
built man of perhaps thirty-five, cam¢ 
out and greeted us. 

“Well. I’m here,” 1] 
vour letter.” 

“Fea, J you 
the trip for nothing,” he answered. 

“T took it you would be willing to do 
what you could,” I added. 

“Tt’s not a case of being willing: 
trip is an 


rain, we 


said, “ despite 


advised against making 


the 
impossibility; we haven’t a 


horse or an Indian to spare.” 
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“ T’ve come seven thousand miles to try 
to cross this island, and don’t propose to 
turn back at the very entrance. If I 
ride, I'll walk; if I can’t walk 

“Come in out of the rain and get 
change of clothes.” 

That night Will Bridges made me the 
following 


can’t 


proposal. Thirty-eight miles 
eastward, at Slogget Bay, was a recently 
abandoned 
left in charge of the property, in- 
cluding a troop of fifteen horses. THe 
derstood that he could buy the troop, in 


mining-camp with a_ few 
men 


uh- 


which ease he would take his pick, dis- 
pose of two of them the 
sell the three at 
eighty-five dollars, Argentine gold, apiece. 
He had heard that some Onas, who were 


down coast, 


and me remaining 


Island, intended start- 
ing soon for the interior to hunt for the 
winter, whom I might “take on.” 

“ Trustworthy ?” I queried. 

“ We 


swered; “but it’s up to you.” 


over on Navarin 


won't employ them,” he an- 


It was a case of these or give up the 
trip, so I A Yahgan 
squaw were despatch 
the 


agreed. and his 


ed across broad 
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less bulk was topped by a ecrown-shave 
head, the 
heavy fringe of 


around border of which 

with th 
Through the hair a pair of! 
wolfish looked out at mé 
The eyes blinked a few times, the thing 
the muff 
depths an unintelligible, guttural soun 


hair mixed 
furry coat. 
beady, eyes 


began to heave, and from 
Was aspirated outward in a succession « 
intonations. I stood 
until it then this 
thing the full measur 


of a man, and, with a dignifticd throw 


cadenced motio 


] . 
1CSS ceased ; human 


like arose to 


wrapped his only covering, a guanac 
skin robe, about his splendid figure wit] 
all the dignity of an ancient Roman wit] 
his toga or an Arab with his baracan. 

Such was my first introduction to ar 
Ona Indiari. It was Cooshtan, the patri 
arch, perhaps, of his people. He might lx 


ninety or a hundred—who could say ? 

but a fine specimen of physical manhoo 
still; a few gray hairs straggled throug! 
his black locks, the only case of grayness 


Moun 


chant, 


I have known among the Onas. 
the 
but for his shorn pat 


ing accounted not only for 





(also a Yahgan cus 





windy reach of Bea- 


gle Channel with a 
message for the Onas 
Navarin Island to 


over 


on 
come 

Three Onas from a 
were 
letter to 
Slogget Bay to bring 
back the horses. But 
the most serious dif- 


near-by camp 


sent with a 


ficulty was yet to be 
Once be- 
attempt 


overcome. 
fore an was 
made to bring horses 
from Slogget 
but 
ever 


Bay, 
none had 
traversed the 


as vet 





and for th 
liberal powdering of 
the head with red 


ochre. His body was 


tom), 


smeared with a gray 
ish elay, in which a 
line design had been 
produced 
the 
and body with spread 
fingers while the clay 
wet. Cooshtan 
was a hard old ease, 
and had been a fight- 
not his 
age, but wounds from 
a bullet and two ar- 


by streak 


ing legs, arms, 


was 


er, as only 














rows bore evidence. 





thirty-eight miles of 
bog and impenetrable 
forests. Two of the 
Onas were to chop a way through the 
densest parts, while the other went on 
back the troop. Meantime I 
was to await their return at Harberton. 


to drive 


The day after my arrival, in coming 
through some bushes, I almost stumbled 
over a big, tawny-colored, furry thing 
hunched up on the ground. 


Its shape- 


COOSHTAN 


After five days of 
suspense the Indians 
from Navarin and 

landed at Harberton, 
and we looked one another over. They 
were splendid physical 
manhood, Yahgans, but 
of a with the same 
dark hair and eyes and swarthy skin. 
During the whole time that Mr. Bridges, 
as interpreter, was laying out my plan 


their families 
specimens of 
resembling the 


superior type, 
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THE ONA INDIANS WHO AC<¢ 


)MPANIED 


of 
their 


thing, 


the Indians, they 
eves It 
this stranger travelling 

Why had he come ¢ 


were his purposes ¢ 


1 two 
ly took 


novel 


Scarce 


from me. was a 
in 
What 
they would think it 
By the following day I had “ taken 
Aanikin and Shoyien (Swift Run- 


ner), to act as guides on the expedition. 


their land. 
over. 


on 


Aanikin was a powerful man, five feet 
nine and three-quarter inches in height, 
while Shoyien had all that agility and 
characteristic of an Ona 
youth of eighteen. Aanikin’s record, I 
learned, was as black as any of the Onas 


endurance 


with whom the Bridges came in contact, 
and I presume that at least the taking 
of a seore of lives could be laid to him, 
while but within a threemonth he and 
Halimink, his unele, had threatened the 
life of Lueas Bridges. 
facts I should 
Indian, but there was no alternative. 


In view of these 
another 
As 
long as he was in the vicinity, it was well 
Among the 
ditions of our arrangements which I was 
loath to concede was that I should buy 
Aanikin from the 44 
ealibre rifle. 

But the Impatiently I 
one stormy day drag into another, until 
eight long antarctic twilights had passed 

Vor. CXIX.—No. 711.—56 


have preferred 


to know where he was. con- 


for Bridges a 


/ 


horses ? saw 


THE 


AUTHOR THROUGH TIERRA DEL FUEGO 


into the brief hour of darkness, when, 
late in the afternoon, cold and dripping 
with rain, three 
the brush, driving 
of fourteen 


mule. Six 


Indians broke through 


before them 
bedraggled 
days to 
thirty-eight but 
of bog and 
dank woods, five miles through which the 
Onas had to chop their way with axes! 
Later, in the I found myself 
eventually the of two 
and a mule instead of three horses, 
with Aanikin’s 
four. One 
counterbrand 


a troop 
and a 
troop of 

thirty- 


dense, 


horses 
bring a 
miles 


| iorses 


eight miles quaking 


corral, 
possessor horses 
which 
mare made a of 
horse had the brand and 
R. A. (Republica Argen- 
tina), which meant he was once the prop- 
of the and still was, 
as I later discovered. The other bore the 
brand of the Salesian Mission of 
Rio Grande. The mule’s a 
veritable patehwork of many brands, 
indicating his popularity in being sold 
as well as bought. I named him “ Joseph.” 

The rain had grave 
doubts as to the possibility of making 
the trip over the mountains with horses. 
However, that day we trimmed the hoofs 
of to a prodigious 
length by their running loose on pantano 


troop 


erty government 
north 


coat was 


incessant raised 


my animals, grown 


(bog-land), and early morning, two days 
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later, found us geared up and heading 
toward the foot of the great range of the 
Sorondo. The had dis- 
their guanaco-skin robes for 


white men’s garb, as their native dress 


Sierra Indians 


ca rded 


is not adapted to handling horses. 
Though every effort had been made to 
lighten loads and distribute them to ad- 
vantage, they were heavy at the best, for 
tube 
phonograph, 


such articles as paints, ammuni- 


tion, a and casting ma- 


terials weighed heavily; also riee and 


Indian meal, which with salt, tea, and 


mutton formed practically our food 
This 


to about one hundred and fifteen pounds 


sup- 
ply. brought the two main packs 
apiece, and on the carguero (pack-horse 
or pack-mule) was lashed half a sheep’s 
carcass 
to be 


too heavy loads for what proved 


some of the roughest travelling in 
the world. 

An unknown region is ever veiled with 

until the 
too frequently its enchantment 
back to the farther beyond like 
Circe. But 
these wild, unkempt regions, for the same 


mystery 
Then 


Moves 


man tears veil apart. 


some elusive not so with 
weird charm ever holds over one its spell 
never fully 

the great 
themselves in martial 


perhaps because 
lifts the 


peaks which range 


nature 


storm mists from 


defiance of man. 

One does not enter this unknown land 
of the Onas for the first without 
paying nature a toll of awe and rever- 
The 


for a 


time 
ence, perhaps trepidation. morning 
of our departure opened, change, 
burst fell in 
spots of gold through the dripping leaves 
later, 
masses of cloud began to ecan- 
in gray across the blue and blotted 
the enshrouding the 
forests in a dismal gloom. 


with a of sunshine, which 
under which we rode in single file; 
shunting 
opy 
out golden disks, 
The forests which creep their way up 
the mountain sides are composed princi- 
pally of tough evergreen beech trees 
Nothofaqus 
hetuloides) and various shrubs. After an 
altitude of about six hundred yards the 


forests thin out, and the trees become so 


(Nothofaqus antarctica and 


stunted and interwoven one can at times 
walk on their tops. In places 
tough tangles of distorted dwarfed beech- 
found 


many 
es are so impenetrable in many 
places that every step of the way must 


be hewn with an axe. From their twisted 
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branches hang long festoons of pak 
bloteh the 
trunks, a parasital growth forms great 
the and the 
tasting, mucilaginous fungi eaten by the 
Indians 


balls. 


sinks knee deep carpet 


gray-green moss, lichens 


knobs on limbs, 


sweet- 


cling in round, orange-colored 
Beneath, soft mosses in which one 
the 
more likely swamp makes it 


penetrable. 


ground, or 
aoubly im- 
Saturated and dripping the 
part of the 
or rain, or covered with a white blanket 
of snow, no other such forest life is said 
to exist. 


greater time with moistur 


Among the mosses, and along the wood 


edges, delicate terns, yellow violets, or 
chids, cranberries, composite, and other 
But 


shrubs in 


plants are found. perhaps one of 
the beautiful the 
is a flaming red honeysuckle-like plant; 
the Yahgans call it. As 
about the channels its flowers 
the hillside broad patches of 
red back 
flowers 
but on 


most world 


mugoo one 
cruises 
paint on 
darker 

The 
odor, 


beautiful against its 


ground of sombre green. 
here have practically ho 
bright sunny days, which sometimes do 
this sombre land, make 
the wood edges and grass lands quite way 
in midsummer (December 21st). But the 
great difference between this region and 
latitude is not 


in a greater degree of cold in winter, but 


occur in weird, 


its equivalent northern 
warmth in summer 
rainfall, which in the vicin 
Horn is sixty inches per 
is decidedly 


southeastern Tierra del 


the greater want of 
and excessive 
ity of Cape 
annum, although it less in 
Fuego. 

Now and again little gaps in the wood 
gave us glimpses of open, 
flanked the 
mountain whose base we 
Through these I glimpsed 
furry figures steadily plodding their way 
with that flat-footed, steady gait of the 
Indian 
the 
eutting 


boggy meads 
slope of the 
were rounding. 


which lower 


one of two 


They were 
Aanikin, 


woot Is 


when on the march. 
(wives) of short 
through the 
meads for the foot of the range by ways 
impassable for horses. 

They carried heavy sticks, which they 
used in the slow, measured time of their 
walk. Fach was loaded heavily 
with perhaps fifty pounds of camp 
and one earried at the back of her neck 
a three-year-old child in the fold of her 
guanaco-skin capa (cloak), 


nad 


boggy 


and 


woman 


gear, 





























AANIKIN'S WIVES ON THE 


our shoeless animals 
file the sott 
trail in Tierra del 
pathway 


Almost. silently 


followed in single over 


trail; but an Indian 
searing its 
It means figuratively the path 
of least resistance, and literally, for the 
most part, paths of greatest resistance 


Fuego means no 


surface. 


passes over quaking bog-lands. 

To thwart the intrusion of man across 
southern Tierra del Nature, not 
satisfied with heaving up a great moun- 


Fuego 


tain range with its steep declivities and 


pinnacled points, many of which are 
blanketed the entire year with snow and 
ice, over which sweep constantly the most 
violent rain, hail, and 
has enlisted in her cause three formidable 


allies 


storms of snow, 
rock, forest, and bog. It is al- 
most literally true that where there is 
not rock there is bog. Not only does it 
the valleys, but slinks its way 
through the very depths of the dense 
woods and sloughs sluggishly down the 
mountains from the very edge of the 
that the 
are in part 


cover 


stone-line, so even mountains 


themselves covered 
with it. 
This is due to the top-soil of moun- 


great 


tain and valley being kept saturated by 


MARCH 


ROUNDING AN INLAND LAKE 


When the 


soil is washed into depressions, or much 


perpetual rain and moisture. 


water can be held, dangerous quagmires 
is these which are a 
travelling, 


are formed, and it 
hidden 
at its best. It can be easily 
then, that the unusually 
before 


dangerous 


understood, 


menace to 


heavy rain of 
had in no 
mitigated the conditions of the trail. 


wise 
Our 
trail at once became a question of where 
the 

This pantano (bog) varies, save in one 
respect its 


weeks our start 


our animals would sink in least. 
character, In 
matted, 


moss-like hummocks are often seen 


treacherous 
rounded, 
this 


or waving grass- 


meadow-lands, thickly 


is known as balsam-bog; 
es may cover the surface. 
the appears 
while in the forests, covered 
moss, dead soft-rotted 
punky tree trunks, it is, 
treacherous as anywhere, 


On the upper 
mountain 

solid earth, 
with 


pantano 


slopes 


wood, and 
perhaps, as 
even to the 
trained eye. 

If it is in 
crossing a hollow of soupy mire, it is ill 


Slump! and you are down. 


luck if the rider is thrown head first or 
falls beneath his horse, for in the latter 
ease even if help is at hand the chances 
are there will be no need to remove him 
































OUR CAMP 


even if the horse is eventually gotten out. 


ir saddle, 


sudden 


So you “ride light ” in you 


ever 
watchful 


fall, 


below for the plunge 


and ever alert to escape being 
knocked from the saddle or spiked in 
the head or chest by the tough, broken 
branches of the Some big, entire 


branches can 


trees. 


be knoeked to the ground 


with a blow of the hand, while the sharp 


man’s thumb, 
broken off. But by 
experience one soon acquires judgment 
as to when it is advisable to attempt to 
strike them from his path when mounted. 


points, no thicker than a 


f others cannot be 


Shoyien, being the lighter Indian and 
having come over the range recently, led. 
drawing back, a wide détour 
At other times, 
feet, the 
meant, “Come ahead 
the animals would be led or urged 
to flounder through. 

Crossing a small 
obliged to ride horses up an 
incline so steep that both Aanikin’s horse 
But 
unshod and used to this coun 
were as agile as cats. 

From the coast we 


Sometimes, 
would be necessary. after 


with moecasined 


testing 
look he 


mere 
gave us 


mountain we twice 


were our 
and my own all but fell back on us. 
the horses, 
try, 
were gradually as- 
cending, crawling over or around smal! 
hills, often little river, but 


crossing a 


MOUNTAINS 


through the great forests, 


where in the interior the 


ever gloomy 


trees sent many 
a four-foot trunk towering aloft; but save 
flock ot 


and 


for a single green parrakeet 
chatted flew in the high 
branches, there was a weird dearth of bird 
for of the land fauna 


the guanaco, the Fuegian wolf-fox (Canis 


which 


or animal noises 
magellanicus), and the Canis azare arn 
the only large 
added to these 


(ctenomus), 


animals, and if ar 
the skunk, the 
as the Indians eall 
rodent, 
category is practically completed. 
Falling from 
stumbling horses became almost a thing 
of the hour, so bad had the rains left the 
trail. Fortunately 
accident. 


eurur 
the lit 


tle ground bat th 


mice, and a 


with or being thrown 


there was no serious 
We forded a number of small 
rivers, or turns of the same stream, in ont 
of which my horse fell on the large slip 
rocks which lined its bed. The eur 
rent helped him regain his feet and he 
suffered no injury. 


pery 


The water was cold 
A knot tied in the spare rawhide tientas 
(strings) of my saddle made a conven 
ient way of recording each ford, but this 
soon became monotonous, and after let 
ting each knot stand for ten, at the end 
of the dav I 


LOC rd 


found thirteen knots to th 
one hundred and thirty fordings. 
One of the worst situations is where a 











INTO THE UNKNOWN 


steep bank has to be ascended from a 
suagmire, for should a horse get through, 
he has little or no purchase for the 
scramble up the bank. We came to such 
a place with a sheer rise of fifteen feet. 
Here the mule, after a tenacious strug- 
gle, fell backward from the bank with 
Shoyien. The Indian sprang nimbly for 

branch and clung—the mule fell 


ly into the quaggy sump. Beside 


heavi 
him lay the careass of a wild steer, re- 
cently ditched. In this stench we work- 
ed, removing the pack, and eventually 
hauled “ Joseph” out of the pit. 

After twice badly bogging the horses, 
travelling was impossible save in the 
river itself, which wound up a_ long 
valley we were gradually ascending. 
This was mostly in icy water which 
came down from the snow-line, augment- 
ed in depth by the recent rain. On either 
side were mountains. On our right we 
passed a wonderful conformation of ver 
tical rock which formed the side of a 
mountain, dark and like a _ hardened 
molten mass. Contrasted with this, 
above the tree-line white patches of snow 
flecked the dark rocks. 

About four o’clock a thin, blue streak 


f smoke against the sombre woods told us 
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that the women had started a fire . and just 
as the sun dropped behind the mountain 
we reached a beautiful little spot on an 
island in the stream. Here they had 
erected a wigwam. Attractive as it was 
with the Fuegian evergreen beech spread 
ing its delicate tracery over our heads, 
and a purling branch of the stream near 


by, it served only to emphasize the ab 
solute dearth of food for man or beast, 


a background, as it were, through which 
that gaunt spectre, starvation, ever 
stalks abroad. 

Nine hours of constant struggle had 
begun to tell on both horses and men, 
and it was with no small relief that we 
‘geared off,” with all the satisfaction the 
camp man feels after a hard day’s “ hike.” 
It was almost with compunction that | 
opened my water-proof rice-bag, while 
the hungry animals searched in vain for 
fodder. But our own hunger was not to 
be so easily appeased. Aanikin’s black 
eyes had been seanning the sky-line of 
the range to the westward; slowly but 
surely a dismal, edge-torn cloud was 
shooting over it, the forerunner of those 
driving gales which sweep through the 
channelways and across the mountain 
tops from the west. 
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OF THE ANIMALS BECAME MIRED 
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More 


doubt as to the impassability up the steep 


rain or snow would leave no 


the cumbre 


tired, 


mountain slope and over 


(crest); to with fam- 
ished 
storm coming on, Was a question to be 
but not lightly decided. The 
tell of calamities to folk 
trekking over the range, and I re- 
other these 
this the 


party of James 


attempt it 


horses and men, with night and 


quickly 
Indians their 
whilk 

called, 


regions, 


among disasters in 


how at very time of 


year a shore 
Cook 
Hil. M. Barque Endeavor, provisioned for 
ten had short scientific 
irsion into the woods from Good Sue- 


Captain 
twelve sturdy officers and men of 
hours made a 
exe 
cess Bay, a little farther down the coast. 
Exertion, exposure, and hunger were so 
that 
left 
The 
apportioning a small vulture 
them, reached the beach the fol- 
having been only three 


telling within twenty-four hours 


two were dead and two others col- 


lapsed, ten survivors, being sus- 


tained by 
among 
lowing morning, 


hours’ slow journey from the ship and 
the tree-line of a low, near- 
“A dreadful testimony,” 


as Captain Cook said, “ 


hardly above 
by mountain. 
of the severity of 
the climate.” 

We must attempt to cross the cumbre 
now or not at all. Downing a few mouth- 
fuls of half-cooked 


morning, we 


rice, our only food 


since rounded up the ani- 


mals, “geared up,” and again set out. 
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The 


their heavy loads, and we next saw ther 
in the 


women disappeared at onee wit] 


more open slant of bog-land a 
we approached the foot of the mountai 
slope. The travelling became as bad a 
any we had experienced, and worse 
the trail became steeper. Across a short 
grass-covered morass the hungry hors 
snatched mouthfuls of the 
blades when not plunging or floundering 
through it, could not 
them to feed. 


Every 


suecule lit 


but we stop for 


the animals becam 


mired, and twice the main 


one of 
cargquero he 
came so badly bogged that it was neces 
sary to remove the pack, hauling him o 

ropes. Though than 

feet above sea-level, the tre 
mendous exertion involved told on horses 
and men. Of there was no at 
tempt to best the 
sank half-way to their knees in the quag 
Much of the 


plunge, aggravated by 


with not more 


thousand 


course 


ride, and at animals 


way it was a 
the 
To travel up bog on a moun 


constant 
increasing 
steepness. 
tain slope is as severe a test of endurance 
as a horse can be put to. So we erawled 
sluggishly up toward the cumbre, and th 
western storm clouds spread rapidly over 
the The 
fatigue and occasionally lay down with 
the 
horses 


sky. women showed signs of 


their heavy packs, while strain on 


the heaving, panting enforced a 


short rest every hundred yards or so. 
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The worst test came at 





thout two thousand feet. 
llere, with the greatest ef 
rt and utmost caution, 
e sueceeded in eventual 
vy getting all but the main 
irgquero through one of 
the worst bogs we had yet 
eneountered. A rock Ly 
‘hasm yawned on the right, 
leeper bog lay to the left. 
['wice he leaped, snorting 
vain effort, with eves 
ging and nostrils di- 
ated, every muscle strain- 
ed to its utmost tension, 
ind his hide, despite the 
old, reeking with sweat 
and flecked with foam, 
making the bog quiver and 
shake for yards around. 
With ropes we controlled 
the direction of his falling. 
Then the headlong plunge, 
ind with a groan he sank 
deep into the black muck 
all but his head and the 
top of the pack. With 
diffeulty we cast off the 
hitch-rope and dragged ofl 
the heavy alforgas (large 
pack-bags), slumping some ° 
fifty rods with them to 




















more solid ground. 

Travelling was bad 
enough; it was harder, 
though, to do nothing but watch a bogged, 
panting horse recuperate, when it was 
a race against storm and night, with 
not only success of an expedition at 
take, but possibly life. 

Thus we sat for fully fifteen minutes. 
Then with rope and lash we did our best 
to extricate him; but our echoed shouts 
mockingly reverberated across the chasm 
from the neighboring slope, and the car- 
quero, after a futile effort, refused to re- 
spond to any urging. It’s a bad outlook 
when a horse refuses to help himself. 
Should we abandon him and the bulk of 
the valuable pack, or risk another delay ? 
| decided to wait, which we did for 
twenty long minutes, occupying the time 
by taking the animals and lugging the 
heavy alforgas farther up the mountain. 
The final effort was successful. Mud- 
covered and exhausted, the poor beast 


WE SLID DOWN THAT MOUNTAIN 


was quivering like the morass on which 
we stood. 

Large stones and rocks now mixed with 
this pantano, bruising and cutting the 


animals’ legs. These rocks slumped down 
with the bog from the stone-line which 
was eventually reached. 

We were now nearly three thousand 
feet above sea-level, and found ourselves 
suddenly freed from the soft bog, and on 
a steeper, jumbled reach of resistless, 


sharp-edged rocks. This was punish- 
ment indeed for the unshod, tender-footed 
animals, used as they had been to soft 
ground. <A quarter of a mile and they 
refused to travel—except the mule, who 
turned and broke back for the soft 
ground. Two things at least were in our 
favor: the long antarctic twilight and 
oceasional patches of half-frozen snow, 
over which we travelled with crunching 
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satisfaction. Below us a panorama of 
south in 
silver-streaked 
glister of Channel, 
the northern 
capped range of Navarin Island. 

Let 


mountain and valley gradated 


gray, sombre sequences, 


by the dim Beagle 


beyond which rose snow- 


bruised, and tender- 
footed and stiffen in the 
cold, the chances are the following 
spring will find their bones in the same 
spot, so it now became a persistent fight 


exhausted, 
horses stand 


and 


to keep the animals moving. 
All suffered from but 
was no time to think of opening 


there 
packs, 
and not a stick of wood to have cooked 
anything with had we done so. The bit- 


ter wind increased in force, and passing 


hunger, 


rain squalls spat against us. I turned 
for a last look at Beagle Channel as its 
streak leaked dimly through the 
misty twilight: then shut 
in. Ahead to the cumbre 
reached the rocks; 


silver 
the storm 
top of the 
from the cumbre itself 
ever dip and rise still stretched the rocks, 
The 


rain, sleet, and 


us 


with a few grateful oases of snow. 
driving storm struck us 
the 
and 


show searched 
blinded 
gnawing hunger. 

The sheep’s carcass lashed to the pack 
was bobbing on the top of the carquero 


us to very marrow, 
. 


our way intensified the 


FUEGO—THE NORTH 


SIDE OF THE SIERRA SORONDO 


beside me; with hunting-knife | 


slashed off a junk as we stumbled along 


my 


then another, downing the raw meat with 
relish, and the followed 

That night 
cumbre. 


Indians suit. 


was a weird crossing the 
Over the long mile stretch 

rock across the pass slowly crawled our 
little caravan. 


the storm 


In the gray darkness 

led the worn 
with Aanikin’s 
plodded the fur-robed 
women, their long black hair blown in 
wefts by the storm, which hurled itself 
down the mountain steeps and drenched 
and numbed us so that 


we weary men 


out horses. Beside us, 


guanaco-hound, 


it was with diffi 
culty I drew off my gauntlets to “ spell” 
them with Aanikin. 

I learned that 
there is thing 


on mountain 
which 


quickly than driving snow 


top that 
one chills mor 
cold, driving 
The rough trail did much to coun- 


the effects of cold, but it 


rain. 


teract almost 


sickened one to hear the dull scrape an 
thump of a tender hoof, as it slipped or 
stumbled against the hard rocks. 

Never a word of complaint from th 
Indians, 


nor a show of impatience to 


ward the horses—that would usurp valu 


able 


against 


time and besides, it was 
of ethies. Had the 


night been clear the long antarctic day 


energy ; 
their code 
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would have lingered in dim twilight until 
eleven-thirty. In fact, in these latitudes 
midsummer finds a faint flush of light 
along the southern horizon the night 
through. But midnight found us in 
storm, darkness, and on the northern 
side of the range—and at the end of the 
stone-line. Beyond it a long steep slope 
of bog shunted down to the wooded val- 
ley which lay somewhere in the inkiness 
below us. 

How the Indians nosed out the trail in 
that darkness was a mystery, and an in- 
stance of that remarkable training and 
instinct for sensing location. But bends 
and junctions of rivers and lakes and the 
corners and sky-lines of mountains are 
the street signs of the Onas. 

The fagged women, who had some time 
before even thrown away their sticks, 
with cut and bleeding feet kept on stoic- 
ally and now disappeared somewhere in 
the darkness. The descent was fully as 
exciting as going up, and called for 
a greater display of energy. 

It was just possible to sense the dark 
form of the animal ahead of me, as like 
black spectres we slipped and slid down 
the steep slope of almost forty-five de- 
grees. Not only was it necessary to fol- 
low closely the Indians’ trail, for a deep 
bog lay on one side, and soon a deep 
chasm yawned on the other, but it was 
wise to pay out well the lead-rope of one’s 
horse, for under the bog into which we 
sank, ankle to knee deep at every step, 
was slippery blue clay. 

The horses often slid as much as thirty 
feet, bringing down with them masses of 
bog and loose mountain rocks. There 
was little chance to step to one side, and 
it was ever a constant onward slump to 
avoid the rocks or the horse itself. 
Lamed by my horse sliding down on me 
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and weighted with a pound or two of 
muck which adhered to each leg, the 
lower half was particularly hard going, 
and in the storm and darkness we really 
slid down that mountain. 

It was well after midnight when we 
reached the valley and plunged into a 
forest, then into a stream—all but my 
horse. He balked at the steep bank and 
remained for all of twenty minutes stub- 
bornly refusing to move. The Indians 
had long since disappeared in the pitch 
darkness when the poor beast was at last 
induced to travel. 

The trees interlaced over the river, 
making the blackness impenetrable and 
increasing the danger from low branch- 
es. I had lost the Indians, but I had 
my blanket and saddle-slicker back of 
my cantle. 

For a spell I was slightly nauseated, 
due probably to the continued eighteen 
hours’ strain and sudden descent. For 
half an hour I let the horse take his 
own slow course through the water, then 
a warm, red glow showed through the 
trees and threw its glare on four swarthy 
figures squatting about a camp- fire. 
That they did not doubt my finding 
them was evidenced by a bed of beech 
leaves having already been made near by 
for me on the rain-soaked bog. Over this 
I spread my saddle-slicker and saddle- 
blankets, then my tarpaulin, double army 
blanket, and guanaco-skins. 

We had crossed the cumbre. A few 
hours later and the rain-storm would 
have rendered it impassable. 

The gale moaned across the tree tops; 
the rain soused through the leaves in the 
heart of the Fuegian forest. I dried my 
weapons and tucked them beside me in 
a guanaco-skin robe, pulled my tarpau- 
lin over me, and slept. 

















The Ruinous Face 


BY 


HEN the siege of Troy had been 
ten years doing, and most of 
the chieftains were dead, both 

of those afield and those who held the 
walls; and some had departed in their 
ships, and all who remained were leaden- 
hearted, there was one who felt the rage 
of war insatiate in his bowels, Menelaus, 
yellow-haired King of the Argives. He, 
indeed, rested not day or night, but con- 
sidered the fever fretting at his mem- 
bers, and the burning in his heart. And 
when he seanned the windy plain about the 
city, and the desolation of it; and when 
he saw the huts of the Acheans, and the 
furrows where the chariots had ploughed 
along the lines, and the charred places 
of camp-fires, smoke-blackened trees, and 
puddled waters of Scamander, and corn- 
lands and pastures which for ten years 


had known neither plough nor deep- 


breathed cattle nor querulous sheep—even 


then in the heart of Menelaus was no 
pity for Dardan or Greek, but only for 
himself and what he had lost, white- 
bosomed Helen, darling of Gods and men, 
and golden treasure of the house. 


The vision of her glowing face and 
veiled eyes eame to him in the night- 
season to make him mad, and in dreams 
he saw her as once and many times he 
had seen her lie supine. There as she 
lay in his dream all white and gold, 
thinner than the mist-wreath upon a 
mountain, he would ery aloud for his loss, 
and throw his arms out over the empty 
bed, and feel his eye-sockets smart for 
lack of tears; for tears came not to him, 
but his fever made his skin quite dry, 
and so were his eyes dry. Therefore, 
when the chiefs of the Achzeans in coun- 
cil, seeing how their strength was wear- 
ing down like a snow-bank under the 
sun, looked reproachfully upon him, and 
thought of Hector slain, and of dead 
Achilles who slew him, of Priam, and of 
Diomede, and’ of tall Patroclus, he, Men- 
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elaus, took no heed at all, but sat on ir 
his place, and said: “ There is no mercy 
for robbers of the house. Starve whon 
we cannot put to the sword. Lay clos 
your leaguer. So shall I win my wif: 
again and have honor among the kings 
my fellows.” So he spake, for it was 
so he thought day and night; and Aga 
memnon, King of Men, bore with him 
and carried the voices of all the Achzans 
For since the death of Achilles there 
was no man stout enough to gainsay 
him, or deny him anything. 


In those days there was little war, 
since every man outside the walls was 
sick of strife, and consumed with long- 
ing for his home, and wife and childre: 
there. And one told another, “ My son 
will be a grown man in his first beard,” 
and one, “ My daughter will be a wife.” 
As for the men of Troy, it was well for 
them that their foes were spent; for 
Heetor was dead, and Agenor, and Tro- 
ilus; and King Priam the old was fallen 
into dotage which deprived him of coun 
sel. He loved Alexandros only, whom 
men called Paris. On which account 
/¥neas, the wise prince, stood apart, and 
kept himself within the walls of his 
house. There remained only that beau- 
Paris, the ravisher. Him Helen 
held fast enchained by her white arms 
and slow sweet smile, and by the shafts 
of light from her kind eyes. All the 
compliance of a fair woman made for 
love lay in her; she could refuse nothing 
that was asked of her by him who had 
her. 


teous 


And she was gentle and very mod 
est, and never dejected or low of heart; 
but when comfort was asked of her she 
gave it, and when solace, solace, and when 
he cried, “Oh, for a deep draught of 
thee!” she gave him his desire. In these 
days he seldom left his hall, where she 
sat at the loom with her maids, or had 
them comb and braid her long hair. But 


of other women, wives and widows of 





ruk 
; 


Andromache ~mourned Hector 
dead and outraged, and Cassandra the 
wrath to Through the halls of 
the King’s house came little sound but 
of women weeping loss; therefore, if love 
made Helen laugh sometimes, she laugh- 
ed low and softly, lest some other should 
be offended. The streets were all silent, 
and the dogs ate one another. In the 
temples of the Gods they neglected the 
sacrifice, and what little might be of- 
fered was eaten by clouds of birds. An- 
niversaries and feasts were like common 
If the Gods were offended with 
Troy, there was no help for it. Men 
must live first, before they can serve God. 


heroes, 


come. 


days. 


Now the tenth year was come to the 
spring season when young men and virgins 
worship Artemis the Bright; and abroad 
on the plains the crocus was aflower, and 
the anemone; and the blades of the iris 
were like swords stuck hilt downward in 
the earth. A green veil spread lightly 
over the land, and men might see a tree 
scorched black upon one side and budded 
with gold upon the other. Melted snow 
brimmed Simois and Scamander; cranes 
and storks built their nests, and one 
stood sentinel while his mate sat close, 
watchful in the reeds. On the mild 
westerly airs came tenderness to bedew 
the hearts of men war-weary. They 
stepped carefully lest they should crush 
young flowers, thinking in their minds, 
God’s pity must restrain me. If so fair 
a thing can thrive in place so foul, who 
am I to mar it? But upon Menelaus the 
King the season worked like a ferment 
so that he could never stay long in one 
place. All night long he turned and 
stretched himself out; but in the gray 
of the morning he would rise, and walk 
abroad by himself over the silent land, 
and about the sleeping walls of the city. 
So found he balm for his ache, and so 
he did every day. 


The house of Paris stood by the wall, 


and the garden upon the roof of the 
women’s side was there upon it, and 
stretched far along the ramparts of Troy. 
King Menelaus knew it very well, for 
he had often seen Helen there with her 
maids when, with a veil to cover her face 
up to the eyes, ‘she had stood there to 
watch the fighting, or the games about 
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the pyre of some chieftain 
manége of the ships lying off Tenedos. 
Indeed, when he had been there in his 
chariot, urging an attack upon the gate, 
he had seen Paris come out of the house 
to Helen, where she stood in the gar- 
den; and: he saw that deceiver take the 
lovely woman in his arm, and with his 
hand withdraw the veil from her mouth 
that he might look at it. The maids 
were all about her, and below raged a 
battle among men; but he cared nothing 
for these. No, but he lifted up her face 
by the chin, and stooped his head, and 
kissed her twice; and would have kissed 
her a third time, but that by chance he 
saw King Menelaus below him, who stood 
up in his chariot and watched. Then he 
turned lightly and left her, and went 
in; and presently she too, with her 
veil in her hand, not yet over her mouth, 
looked down from the wall and saw the 
King her husband. Long and deeply 
looked she; and he looked up at her; and 
so they stood, gazing each at the other. 
Then came women from the house, and 
veiled her mouth, and took her away. 
Other times, too, he had seen her there, 
but she not him; and now, at this turn 
of the year, the memory of her came 
bright and hard before him; and he 
walked under the wall of the house in 
the gray of the morning. And as he 
walked there fiercely on a day, behold! 
she stood above him on the wall, veiled 
and in a brown robe, looking down at 
him. And they looked a* each other for 
a space of time. And nobody was by. 


dead, or the 


Shaking, he said, “O Ruinous Face, 
art thou so early from the wicked bed?” 

She said, low, “ Yea, my lord, I am 
so early.” 

“These ten long years,” he 
“T have walked here at this 
never yet saw I thee.” 

She answered: “ But I have seen my 
lord, for at this hour my lord Alexan- 
dros is accustomed to sleep, and I to 
wake. And so I take the air, and am 
by myself.” 

“Q God!” he said, “ would 
could come at thee, lady!” 

She replied him nothing. So, after a 
little while of louking, he spoke to her 
again, saying: “Is this true which thou 
makest me to think, that thou 


said then, 
hour, but 


that I 


walkest 
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here in order that thou mayst be by thy- 
self? Is it true, O thou God-begotten ?” 

She said, smiling a little, “Is it so 
wonderful a thing that I should desire 
to be alone?” 

3 fathers,” he said, “I think 
it wonderful. And more wonderful is 
it to me that it should be allowed thee.” 
And then he looked earnestly at her, and 
asked her this, “ Dost thou, therefore, de- 
sire that I should leave thee?” 

“ Nay,” said she, slowly, “I said not 


“ Ask 


By my 


me to stay, and I stay,” he 
said. She made no answer to that, but 
looked down to the earth at her feet. 
‘ Behold,” said the King presently, “ ten 
vears and more have known 
wife. Now, if I were to cast my 
spear at thee, and rive open thy gold- 
en side, what wonder were it? 
me that.” 


since | 
my 


Answer 


She looked long at him, that he saw 
the deep gray of her eyes. And he heard 
the low voice answer him, “I know that 
my lord would never do it.” 

And he knew it better than she, and 
the reason as well as she. 


A little while more they talked to- 
gether alone in the sunless light; and 
she was in a gentle mood, as indeed she 
always was, and calmed the fret in him, 
so that he could keep still and take long 
breaths and look at Ker without burning 
heart. She asked him of their 
child, and when he told her it was well 
stood thoughtful and silent. 

“Here,” said she presently, “I have 
no child”; and it seemed to him that 
she sighed. 

“O lady,” he said, “dost thou regret 
nothing of all these ten long years ?”’ 

Her answer was to look long at him 
without And then again she 
veiled her eyes with her eyelids and hung 
her head. He dared say nothing. 

Paris came of the house, fresh 
from the bath, rosy and beautiful, and 
whistled a low, clear note, like the call 
bird at evening. Then he ealled 
upon Helen: “ Where is my love? Where 
is the Desire of all the world?’ She 
looked quickly at King Menelaus, and 
smiled half, and moved her hand; and 
she went to Paris. Then the King 
groaned and rent himself. But he would 


in his 


speech. 


out 


of a 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


not stay nor look. up, lest he should se« 
what he dared not see. 


Next day, very early, and every day 
after, those two, long-severed, kept a 
tryst: so in time she came to be there 
first, and a strife grew between them 
which should watch for the other. And 
after a little she would sit upon the wall 
and speak happily to him without dis 
guise. So happiness came to him too, 
and he ceased to reproach her. For slx 
reasoned very gently with him of her own 
case, urging him not to be angry with 
her. Defending herself, she said: 

“Thou shouldst not reproach me, hus- 
band, nor wouldst thou in thy heart if 
thou knewst what is in mine, or what m) 
portion has been since with fair word 
in many-mansioned Sparta he did b 
guile me. With words smoother than 
honey, and sweeter than the comb of it, 
he did beguile me, and with false words 
made me believe that I was forsaken and 
betrayed; and urged me to take ship wit! 
him in search of thee. Nor ever once di 
he reveal himself until we touched Cra 
ne in the ship. Then he showed me al! 
his power, and declared his purpose with 
me. And I could do nothing against 


him; and so he brought me to Troy and 


kept me there. All these years he ha: 
loved, and still loves me in his fashion: 
and art thou angry with me, my lord, 
that I do not for ever reproach him, or 
spend myself in tears, or fast, or go 
like one distraught, holding myself aloot 
from all his house? Nay, but of what 
avail would that be, or what reward to 
many that treat me well here in Troy? 
For King Priam, the old king, is good t: 
me, and the Queen also; and my lord 
Hector was above all men good to me, 
and defended me always against scorn 
and evil report. True it is that I have 
been the reproach of men, both Trojans 
and Achsans; and all the woes of th 
years have been laid to me who am most 
guiltless of offence. For all my sin has 
been that I-have been gentle with those 
who hold me here; and have not denied 
them that cannot be denied, but have 
given what I must with fair-seeming.” 


And another time she said: “ What 
merey have men for a woman whom they 
desire and eannot have? And what face 
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have women for her who is more sought 
than they? And what of such a woman, 
© lord Menelaus, what of her in her mis- 
ery? Is it true, thinkest thou, because 
she is good to look upon and is desired 
hy men, that she should have no desires 

f her own? And must she have pleas- 

re only in that which men seek of her, 
ind none in her house and child over- 
seas? Is my faee, then, and are these 
my breasts all that I have? And is my 
mind nothing at all, nor the kindness in 
my heart, nor the joy I have in the busy 
world? My faee has been ruin unto 
many, and my bosom torment and woe; 
and to me also have they been shame, 
and my milk a bitter gall.”” Thus spake 
Helen of the fair girdle, and he saw her 
eyes filled with tears, and pure sorrow 
upon her face; and he held up his arms 
to her, erying: 

“OQ my dear one, wilt thou not come 
back to me?’ 

She could not speak for weeping, but 
nodded her head often between her ecov- 
ering hands. Then he, seeing how her 
thoughts lay, gently towards home, and 
desiring to please her now more than any- 
thing in the world, spake of the child, 
swearing by the Gods of Lacedemon that 
she was not forgotten. 

“Nay,” he said, “but still she talks 
of her mother, and every day would know 
of her return. And those about her in 
our house, faithful ones, say, ‘ The King 
thy father has gone to bring our lady 
back, and all will be happy again.’ And 
so,” said he, “it shall be, beloved, if thou 
wilt but eome.” Then Helen lifted up 
her face from her covering hands, and 
showed him her eyes. And he said, “O 
Wonder of the World, shall I come 
for thee ?”’ 

And her words were shed down the 
wall, soft as dropping rose-leaves, “ Come 
soon.” 

And King Menelaus returned to his 
quarters, glorying in his strength. 


This day he took eounsel with King 
Agamemnon his brother, and with Odys- 
seus, wisest of the Achmrans, and told 
them all. And while they pondered what 
the news might mean he declared his pur- 
pose, which was to have Helen again by 
all means; and to enter Troy disguised 
by night, and in the morning to drop with 
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her in his arms over the wall, from the 
garden of Paris’ house. But Odysseus 
dissuaded him, and so did the King his 
brother; for they knew very well that 
Troy must be sacked, and the Achzans 
satisfied with plunder and death and 
women. For after ten years of strife 
men raven for such things, and will not 
give over until they have them. Also 
it was written in the heart of Hera that 
the walls of Troy must be cast down, and 
the pride thereof made a byword. So 
it was that the counsel of King Menelaus 
was overpassed, and that of Odysseus pre- 
vailed. And with him lay the word that 
he should make his plan, and tell it over 
to Menelaus, that he might tell it again 
to Helen when he saw her on the wall. 


At this time a great heart was in Hel- 
en, and strong purpose. And it was so 
that while Paris marvelled to see her 
beauty wax ever the clearer, and while he 
loved her more than ever he had, and 
found her compliance the sweeter, he 
guessed nothing of what spirit it was that 
possessed her, nor of what she did when 
she was by herself. Nor could he guess, 
sinee she refused him never what he asked 
of her, how she weighed him lightly be- 
side Menelaus, her husband; nor, while 
she let herself be loved, what soft de- 
sires were astir in her heart to be 
cherished as a wife, sharer of a man’s 
hearth, partaker of his counsels, com- 
forter in his troubles, and mother of 
his sons. But it came to pass that the 
only joy of her life at this time was in 
the seeing King Menelaus in the morn- 
ing, and in the reading into his gaze the 
assurance of that peace which she longed 
for. And, again, her pride lay in fitting 
herself for it when it should come. Now, 
therefore, she forsook the religion of 
Aphrodite, to whom all her duty had been 
before, and in a grove of olive trees in 
the garden of the house had built an 
altar to Artemis Aristoboulé. There of- 
fered she incense daily, and paid tribute 
ef wheaten cakes kneaded with honey, 
and little figures of bears such as virgins 
offer to the Pure in Heart in Athens. 
And she would have whipped herself as 
they do in Sparta had she not feared 
discovery by him who still had her. So 
every day, after speech with Menelaus the 
King about companionship and the sanc- 
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tities of the wedded hearth, she prayed 
to the goddess, saying, “O Chaste and 
Fair, by that pure face of thine and by 
thy untouched zone; by thy proud eyes 
and curving lip, and thy bow and scorn- 
ful bitter arrows, aid thou me unhappy. 
Lo, now, Maid and Huntress, I make a 
vow. I will lay up in thy temple a fair 
wreath of box-leaves, made of beaten 
gold; on that day when my lord brings me 
home to my hearth and child, to be his 
friend and faithful companion, sharer of 
his joys and sorrows, and when he loves 
my proved and constant mind better than 
the bounty of my bedy. Hear me and 
fail me not, Lady of Clean Endeavor.” 
So prayed Helen, and then went back to 
house, and suffered her lot, and cherished 
in her heart her high hope. 


When all was in order in the plans 
of the Acheans, King Menelaus told 
everything to Helen his wife, how 
Odysseus was to come disguised into the 
city and seek speech with her. To the 
which she listened, marking every word; 
and bowed her head in sign of agreement; 
and at the end was silent, looking down 
at her lap and deeply blushing. And at 
last she lifted her eyes and showed them 
to the King her husband, who marked 
them and her burning color, and knew 
that she had given him her heart again. 
So he returned that day to his quarters, 
glorifying and praising God. Immediate- 
ly he went over to the tents of Odysseus, 
and sought out the prince, and said: 
“Go in, thou, this night, and the gray- 
eved goddess, the Maiden, befriend thee! 
This I know, Helen my wife shall be 
mine again before the moon have waned.” 

Odysseus nodded his head. “ Enough 
said, Son of Atreus,” said he. “I go in, 
this night.” 


Now, in these days of unweariness of 
strife, when the leaguer was not strict, 
the gates of Troy were often opened, now 
this one, now that, to let in fugitives 
from the hill country. Odysseus, there- 
fore, disguised himself as one of these, in 
sheepskin coat and swathes of rushes 
round his legs; and he stood with wound- 
ed feet, leaning upon a holly staff, as 
one of a throng. White dust was upon 
his beard, and sweat had made seams in 
the dust of his face and neck. Then, 
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when they asked 
“Whence and 
he answered: 

“Tam a shepherd of the hills, nan 
Glykon, whose store of sheep the Achwa 
have reived, whose wife stolen aw: 
whose little ones put to the sword a 
fire. Me only have they left alive; a 
where should I come if not here?” § 
they let him in, and he came and st: 
in the hall of Paris with many ot! 
wretches. Then presently came Helen 
the Starry Eyes and sweet pale face, 
and her women, to minister. And 
knelt down with ewer and bason ani 
napkin to wash the feet of the poor. 
whom, as she knelt at the feet of Od 
seus, and rinsed his wounds and wi} 
away the dry blood, spake that crat 
one in her ear, saying: “ There are ot 
wounds than mine for thy washing, la 
and deeper. For they are in the heart 
King Menelaus, and in thy daughter 
heart.” She kept her face hidden fr 
him, bending to his feet; but he saw t! 
she trembled and moved her shoulde: 
So then he said again: “I know t! 
thou art pitiful. I know that thou vy 
wash his wounds.” 

She answered him, whispering, “ Y 
oh, yes.” 


him at the gat 
what art thou, friend 


He said, “Let me have speech w 
thee, lady, when may be.” 
And she, “It shall be when my | 


sleepeth toward morning. Watch tl 
for me here, before the sun rise.” <A) 
he was satisfied with what she said. 
Now, it was towards morning; 
Odysseus watched in the hall of Par 
Then came Helen in, and stepped light 
over the bodies of sleeping men, a: 
touched him on the shoulder where | 
sat by the wall with his chin upon | 
knees. Over her head was the hood of 
dark blue cloak; and the cloak fell | 
her feet. Her face was covered, but n 
so but that he could see the good inte: 
tion of her eyes. And he arose and stoo 
beside her, and she beckoned him to fo! 
low after. Then she took him to th 
grove of olive trees in the garden, and 
burned incense upon the altar she had sect 
up, and laid her hand upon the altar o! 
Artemis the Bright. “So do that quic! 
Avenger to me.” she said, “as she di 
to Amphion’s wife, whenas her nostril- 
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were filled with the wind of her rage, if 
[ play false to thee, Odysseus.” And 
Odysseus praised her. Then, stooping, 
with her finger she traced the lines of 
[roy in the sand, and all the gates of it; 
and told over the number of the guard 
at each; and revealed the houses of the 
chiefs, where they stood, and the watches 
set. Odysseus marked all in his heart. 
But he asked, “ And which is the golden 
house of King Priam?” 

She said: “ Nay, but that I will not 
tell thee. For he has been always kind 

me from the very first; and even when 
Hector, his beloved, was slain, he had no 
ill words for me, though all Troy hissed 
me in the shrines of the Gods, and women 
spat upon the doors of Paris’ house as 
they passed by. Him, an old man, thou 
shalt spare for my sake who am about 
to betray him.” 

Odysseus said: “ Be it so. One marvel 
[ have, lady, and it is this. If now, in 
these last days, thou wilt help thy people, 
vhy didst thou not before?” 

She was silent for a while. Then she 
said, “ I knew not then what now I know, 
that my lord the King loves me.” 

Odysseus marvelled. “ Why,” said he, 
“when all the hosts of the Achzans were 
gathered at his need, and out of all the 
nations of Hellas arose the ery of women 
bereaved and children fatherless, so that 
he might have thee again! And thou 
sayest, he loved thee not!” 

“Nay,” said she, quickly, “not so. 
But I knew very well that he desired me 
for his solace and delight, as other men 
have done and still do; but to be craved 
is one thing and to be loved is another 
thing. I am not all fair flesh, Odysseus; 
I am wife and mother; and I would 
be companion and comforter of a man. 
Now I know of a truth that my husband 
loveth me dearly; and I sieken at Paris, 
who maketh me his delight. Hateful 
to me are the ways of men with women. 
Have I not eause enough to hate them, 
these long vears a plaything and as it 
were a fruit to allay the drouth of his 
eyes? Am I less woman in that I am 
fair, or less woman grown because I can 
never be old? Now I loathe the sweet 
lore of Aphrodite, which she taught me 
too well; and all my hope is in that 
Blessed One the Maiden, whom men call 
Of Good Counsel. For, behold, love is 


a cruel thing of unending strife and 
wasting thought; but the ways of Ar- 
temis are ways of peace; and they shall 
be my ways.” 

A little longer he reasoned with her, 
and appointed a day when the entry 
should be made; but then afterward, 
when light filled the earth and the com- 
ing of the sun was beaconed upon the 
tops of the mountains, she arose and 
said: “My husband awaits me. I must 
zo to him”; and left Odysseus, and went 
to the wall to talk with Menelaus below 
it. In her hand was a yellow crocus, 
sacred to Artemis the Bright. And Hel- 
en put it to her lips, and touched her 
eyes with it, and dropped it down the 
wall to Menelaus her husband. 


Then the Greeks fashioned a great 
horse out of wood, and set the images 
of two young kings upon it, with spears 
of gold, and stars upon their foreheads 
made of gold. » And they caused it to 


-be drawn to the Skean Gate in the night- 


time, and left it there for the Trojans 
to see. Dolon made it; but Odysseus de- 
vised the images of the two kings. And 
his eraft was justified of itself. For the 
Trojans hailed in the images the twin 
brothers of Helen, even Castor and Poly- 
deuces, come to save the state for their 
sister’s sake; and opened wide their gates, 
and drew in the horse, and set it upon 
the porch of the temple of Zeus the Thun- 
derer. There it stood for all to see. And 
King Priam was carried down in his lit- 
ter to behold it; and with him came 
Hecuba the Queen, and Paris and “neas, 
and Helen with Cassandra the King’s 
daughter. Then King Priam lifted up 
his hands and blessed the horse and 
the riders thereof. And he said: “ Hail 
to you, great pair of Brothers! Be 
favorable to us now, and speedy in 
your mercy.” 

But Cassandra wailed and tore at the 
covering of her breast. and cried out: 
“Ah, and they shall be speedy. Here 
is a woe come upon us which shall be 
mercy indeed to some of you. But for 
me there is no mercy.” 

Now was Helen, with softly shining 
eyes, close to the horse; and she laid her 
hand upon its belly and stroked it. And 
Cassandra saw her and reviled her, say- 
ing: “Thou shame to Tlium and thou 
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curse! The Ruinous Face, the Ruinous 
Face! Cried I not so in the beginning 
when they praised thy low voice and 
soft beguiling ways? But thou, too, thou 
shalt rue this night.” But Helen laugh- 
ed softly to herself, and stroked the 


smooth belly of the horse where her prom- 
And they led Cassandra 
away, blind with weeping. 


ise lay hidden. 
And Helen 
returned to Paris’ house and sought out 
Eutyches, a slave of the door, who loved 
her. Of him by gentle words and her 
slow sweet smile she besought arms; a 
sword, breastplate, shield, and helmet. 
And when he gave them her, unable to 
deny her anything, she hid them under 
the hangings of the bed. 


As ever, she was gentle, compliant, 
and obedient to him who was her love; 
and Paris praised her, crying out upon 
her perfections and his great love. And 
in the middle of the night a great horn 
blew afar off, and there came the sound 
of men in the streets, running. That 
was the horn which they kept in the tem- 
ple of Showery Zeus, to summon all Troy 
when needs were. Paris, at the sound 
thereof, lifted up his head from Helen’s 
fair breast, listening. And again the 
great horn blew a long blast, and he said: 
“Q bride, I must leave thee. Behold, 
they call from the temple of the God.” 
3ut she took his face in her two hands 
and turned it about to look at her; and 
he saw love in her eyes and the dew of 
it upon her mouth, and kissed her, and 
stayed. So by and by the horn blew a 
third time, and there arose a great shout; 
and he started away from her, and 
stepped down from the bed, and stood 
beside it, unresolved. Then Helen put 
her arms about him and urged herself 
towards him. And she clung to him, 
and looked up at him; and he stayed. 


Now, after that, did rumor break 
out all at about the -house and 
in the city afar off. Men eried, “ The 
fire, the fire!” and, “Save yourselves!” 
end, “Oh, the Acheeans!” and Paris 
tore himself away, and made haste to 
arm himself by the light of the fires 
in the city, which made the room as 
bright as day. And he put on all his 
harness, and took his sword and buckler. 
and ran out of the chamber and down 


once, 
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the stairs, crying, “ Arm ye, arm ye, and 
follow me!” Then Helen arose and swi{ 
ly withdrew the arms from below + 
bed, and called Eutyches to her from t¢] 
gallery, and made him fasten the brea 
plate about her, and gird the thor 
of the shield to her white arm, and 
the helmet of bronze upon her head. S 
he did, and trembled as he touched h 
for he loved her out of measure and wit 
out hope. Then said she to Eutyches 
“Arm thyself and follow me!” A; 
together, armed, they went down the st: 


There was a great press of men fis 
ing about the doors of Paris’ house, ; 
loud erying. But beyond in the city 
Acheans in a multitude carried fire ; 
sword from house to house. And tl! 
was the noise of women crying mer 
and ealling their children’s names. A) 
the flames leaped roaring to Heav 
and the Gods turned away their fa 
and Troy was down. 


Now, Paris, fighting, came backwa 
into the hall where Helen was; a: 
Menelaus came fiercely after him, 
in the doorway drove a spear at hi 
That went through the leather of hi 
shield, through all the folds of it, a 
ran deep into the flesh of his thr 
where it fastens to the shoulder. Th: 
Paris groaned and bent his knees, and 
fell, calling Helen by her name. The: 
came she in her bright harness, wit! 
burning face, and stood over the bod 
of Paris, and held out her arms to 1 
King, saying, “ Husband, lord, beho! 
here am I, by your side!” Eutych 
came after her, armed also. 

Then Menelaus, with the bloody spear 
in his hand newly plucked from the ne: 
of Paris, gazed at his wife, not kno 
ing her. So presently he said, weal 
voiced, “ What is this, O loveliest in t! 
world?” But he knew Eutyches agai 
who had been with him and her in Spar- 
ta, and said to him, “ Disarm her, but 
with care, lest the bronze bruise her 
fair flesh.” So Eutyches, trembling, dis 
armed her, that she stood a lovely wor 
an before the King. And Menelaus, wit! 
a shout, took her in his arms, and cried 
out above the fire and dust and shrieking 
in the street: “ Come, come, my treasure 
and desire! Love me now or I die!” 
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But she clung to him, imploring. 
‘Not here,” she said, “not here, Mene- 
1us. Take me hence; let me fare by 
hy side this night.” 

But he pressed her the closer, saying, 
“Come, thou must love me now”; and 
lifted her in his arms and ran up the 
tair and through the gallery of the house 

the great chamber. And Helen fell 

erying bitterly, and said: “Oh, I 
n a slave, I am a slave! I am bought 
nd sold and handed about.” And she 
uld not be comforted or stayed from 
eeping. But nothing recked King 
\fenelaus for that. 


When the walls of wide-wayed Troy 
were east down, and of the towers and 
houses of the chiefs nothing stood but 
staring walls and rafters charred by fire; 
and when the temples of the Dardan 
Gods had been sacked, and scorn done to 
the body of Priam the Old, and Cas- 
sandra in the tent of King Agamemnon 
shuddered and rocked herself about; and 
when dogs had eaten the fair body of 
Paris, then the Achwans turned their 
eyes with longing to their homesteads. 
So there was a great ship-building and 
launching of keels; and at last King 
Menelaus embarked for peopled Lace- 
demon, and took his lovely wife with 
him in the ship, and stayed his course 
at Rhodes for certain days, resting 
there with Helen. There he set a close 
guard about her all day; and as Paris 
had loved her, so loved he. But she was 
wretched, and spent her days in weeping; 
and grew pale and thin, and was for ever 
scheming shifts how she might be de- 
livered from such a life as she led. Ever 
by the door of the chamber stood Euty- 
ches, and watched her closely, marking 
her distress. And she knew that he knew 
it; for what woman does not know the se- 
cret mind of a man with regard to her? 


So, on a day, sat Helen by the window 
with her needlework in her lap, and 
looked out over the sea. Eutyches came 
into the room where ‘she was, silently, 
through the hangings of the door, and, 
kneeling to her, kissed her knee. She 
turned to him her sad face, saying, 
“What wouldst thou of me, Eutyches?” 

“Lady,” he said, “thy pardon first 
of all.” 


Vor. CXIX.—No. 711 —58 


She smiled upon him. “ Thou hast it,” 
she said. “ What then?” 

He said to her: “ Lady, I have served 
thee these many years, and no man knows 
thy mind better than I do, who know it 
only from thy face. For I have been 
but a house-dog in thy sight. But I 
have never read it wrongly; and now I 
know that thou art unhappy.” 

“Yes,” she said, “it is true. I am 
very unhappy, and with reason.” 

Eutyches drew from his bosom a sharp 
sword and laid it upon her knee. “ Take 
this sovereign remedy from thy servant,” 
he said. “ No ills ean withstand it, so 
sharp it is.” 

And he left her with the bare sword 
upon her knees. She hid it in the cov- 
erings of the bed. 


Now, when King Menelaus had feasted 
in the hall, he came immediately after 
into the Queen’s chamber. And he said 
to her, “ Hail, loveliest of women born!” 
and again, “Hail, thou Rose of the 
World!” She answered him nothing, 
but went to her women and suffered her- 
self to be made ready. Then came the 
King in to her and began to woo her; but 
she, looking strangely upon him by the 
light of the torch in the wall, sat up and 
held him off with her hand. 

“Touch me not, Menelaus,” she said; 
“touch me no more until I know whether 
thou art true or false!” 

He was astonished at her, saying: 
“ What is this, dear love? Dost thou call 
me false who for ten bitter years have 
striven to have thee again: and have 
forsworn all other women for thy sake?” 

But her eyes were hard upon him, 
glittering. “ Ay,” she said, “and I do. 
For to thee, through those bitter years, 
I was faithful in heart, and utterly; 
and that which thou lovest is the bounty 
of my body, the which if I should mar 
it, thou wouldst spurn me as _ horrible. 
And now I will prove thee and my words 
together.” So, while he gazed at her in 
wonder, she drew out the sword. “ With 
this sword,” she said, “TI will do one of 
two things. Choose thou.” 

The King said, hollow-voiced, “ What 
wilt thou do?” 

She said: “ With the sword I will lay 
open this poisonous face of mine”; and 
she touched her right cheek; “ or with it 
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I will cut off this my wicked breast”; 
and she put her hand upon her left 
breast, and said again, “ Choose thou.” 

But Menelaus, with a loud ery, threw 
himself upon her, and took each of her 
wrists in a hand, and held her down. 
The sword dropped out and fell to the 
floor; but he let it lie. And in the 
morning, whenas she lay as one dead, 
he picked up the sword and brake it, and 
threw it out of the window. Also be- 
fore he left her he gave straight order 
that she should be watched throughout 
the day. But he gave the order to Eu- 
tyches, believing him to be faithful for 
his former and latter service. 


By and by came Eutyeches and spoke 
again with her, saying, “ Lady, I fear 
me thou didst not use my remedy aright.” 

She heard him in a stare, and an- 
swered in a dry voice, “I fear so, too.” 

Then said Eutyches: “There is but 
one way to use it. So shalt thou be free 
from pain and sorrow of heart.” She 
would not look at him, but he knew that 
she understood his thought. “If thou 


wilt swear to me by Artemis the Bright,” 


he said, “that thou wilt never use it 
against thyself, I will put another rem- 
edy on thy knees, lady.” 

She swore it; and he fetched her a 
sword, and put it on her knees. That 
night, in the dark, she slew her husband 
Menelaus as he lay asleep by her side; 
and she knew that he was dead because, 
after groaning once, he neither moved 
nor stirred, and because his foot which 
was upon her ankle was heavy as lead. 
Then came Eutyches in with a torch, and 
asked her if all was well. She told him 
what she had done; and Eutyches came 
with the torch and saw that the 
King was dead. Then he said, “ Before 
dawn we must depart, thou and I.” 


el se 
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She said: “ Where can I go? 
will become of me?’ 

He gazed upon her, saying, “I yw 
love thee for ever, as I have these twel; 
years and more.” 

She said to him, “I will go now 
thou wilt help me, Eutyches.” 

He said, “ I will help thee when I ear 
Then Helen looked at him, and saw 
eyes, and was horribly afraid. She sai 
“IT know not whether I can trust thee.’ 
But he answered her: “Have I n 
proved that to thee? Did I not give th 
the sword with which to free thyself?” 
“Yea,” she said; “but have I fr 

myself indeed ?” 

He stretched out his arms to her, s: 
ing: “Free? Yes, thou art free, m 
glorious one. And now I, too, am fr 
to love thee.” 

But she used craft in her fear, saying 
“T am soiled with wicked blood. Sta 
thou here, Eutyches, and I will purit 
myself, and be as thou wouldst have me.’ 

And he let her go with a kiss, saying 
“Be quick. Have I not waited twel\ 
years ?” 


Wi at 


Then Helen arose and went out of th 
chamber, and out of the house into th 
garden. And she stood before the altar 
of Artemis Eileithyia, and prayed befor 
it, saying, “O Holy One, I give the 
thanks indeed that now I know the wa) 
of peace.” And then she went farthe 
into the grove of ilex trees where th« 
altar and the image stood, and took off 
her girdle and bound it straightly roun: 
her neck. And she clomb the tree, an 
tied the end of the girdle about th 
branch thereof; and afterwards cast her 
self down, and hung there quite stil 
And the cord which she used was 
silk, and had girt her raiment about her 
below her fair breasts. 
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BY ALICE 


UT, Lilian,” said Mrs. Hall, “ stay 
here and have your tea with me.” 
They were in the sombrely fur- 
nished drawing-room of the city house, 
monument to good taste before the 
ixties—two middle-aged women who had 
been schoolmates together and who had 
een each other at long intervals for 
forty years. The hostess, Mrs. Hall, had 
the advantage of a year or two over her 
friend, but she had so ignored any 
amenity time might show her, and had 
walked so steadfastly and patiently to- 
vard the acquiescence of age, at the same 
time adopting, almost lovingly, the in- 
ignia, in cut and fabric, once belonging 
to it, that now she seemed much the 
elder. This was all in her general effect 
when one noted her black dress, the soft 
line of white at neck and wrist, and the 
little triangle of lace on her frosted waves 
of hair. She was a beautiful creature 
given almost indulgently over to Age, 
as if he could not hurt her and might 
as well throw his trappings round her if 
that had been judged to be the custom; 
her blue eyes were alive with a light 
which is the love of everything created, 
the dark brows over them never frown- 
ing, but only strengthening a face that 
promised to be too gentle, and her mouth 
smiling most sweetly. Artists had loved 
and painted and praised her, until she 
privately declared to her son—her one 
confidant—that she couldn’t see what 
possessed them. She had been accounted 
plain in her youth. This must be a form 
of kindly modern homage to old age. 
Mrs. Kimball, her friend, was young 
with a difference. She had grown portly 
and fought that infliction by every means 
known to modern theory, save relinquish- 
ing the indulgences of the table. She 
was so massaged and creamed and pow- 
dered, so alight with barbaric chains on 
a broad lace-bound bosom, and soe evi- 
dently sworn not to be cajoled out of 
youth into the next territory, that Mrs. 


BROWN 


Hall sat looking at her with a kind of 
pain. She was wondering uneasily 
whether she herself had changed so vis- 
ibly as Lilian, and then, with an under- 
current of amusement and a little frown, 
remembered the artists and their praise, 
and gave the riddle up. 

“TI want you to go with me,” Mrs. 
Kimball was insisting. “Just for a cup 
of tea at Hervier’s. You know Hervier’s, 
don’t you?” 

Mrs. Hall frowned again, in recol- 
lecting. 

“Why, yes,” she said. “It’s that very 
fashionable place, isn’t it, where people 
drop in after the matinées? And there’s 
music, and—oh, I don’t know what all!” 

“Yes, and you’ve heard of it and 
never wanted to go. Isn’t that like 
you, Rebecca ?” 

“T have my tea at home,” said Rebec- 
ea, smiling at her, with a recognition of 
human differences. “ You know, really, 
Lil, I’ve lived in the country so long 
I don’t care much for afternoon tea. 
And I turn my dinner into a kind of 
supper, and have my tea with it. There!” 

“ What does your son say?” 

“Oh, he just laughs and goes on with 
his dinner. I have some toast, extra, you 
know, and a little preserve and a mite 
of cake. I never did care much about 
eating at night.” 

“Tt’s a part of your country habits.” 
Mrs. Kimball was twisting her soft wrist 
with difficulty to consult the watch 
strapped to it by gilded chains. “ Have- 
n’t you ever regretted living out of the 
world so long?” 

“Never. I wish I were out of it now.” 

“Why aren’t vou?” 

“Well, vou see I came away when Gil 
went to college, and now he has his studio 
here. Oh no, I couldn’t be happy away 
from him. He avouldn’t like it either.” 

“ But yeu let him go abroad alone.” 

Mrs. Hall gave way to sudden mer- 
riment. 
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him. I was afraid he’d cet 
to feeling he was mother’s pet.” 


‘IT made 


Mrs. Kimball always sat very straight 
to obviate the effect of her rotundities, 
but now she lifted herself higher with 
the access of a difficult resolution. 

“ Well, you know, Rebecca,” she said, 
‘T came the steamer with 
Gilbert.” 

Mrs. Hall nodded, in approval of so 
pleasant a conjunction. 

“Yes, I know.” she said. “ He 
glad to find you were sailing.” 

“Well, he took precious little pains 
to gladden himself further 
had sailed.” 


home on 


was so 


when we 


Mrs. Hall flushed and her brows came 
together a little in concern. 

“Oh, I'm sorry, Lil. He wasn’t rude 
to you?” 

“ He wasn’t rude, but he was cloistered. 
Nobody could get near him. Everybody 
wanted to. He’s handsome as a god.” 

The mother drew a little satisfied 
breath. 

“Tsn’t he a giant?’ she said, though 
her eyes committed her to more. “ Yes, 
people do notice him, of course. He’s 
so big, for one thing. They can’t help 
seeing him.” 

*‘T was sorry he was so much in evi- 
dence. He seems to be a euriously un- 
worldly kind of boy. Not self-conscious 
at all. Not in the least prudent about 
being looked at. He doesn’t know the 
first principles of caution.” 

Mrs. Hall drew her brows together 
again in their look of perplexity. This 
all sounded like commendation, and yet 
she was perfectly conscious that it was 
not: that it was, in some sort, flaunted 
before her like a danger signal. 

“What is it, Lilian?’ she asked, with 
the quietude of one in an assured posi- 
tion toward life and what it can do or 
threaten. “ What do want to tell 
about Gil? You haven’t come here 
to praise him.” 

Mrs. Kimball laughed with an accented 
robustness. 

“T haven’t come to do the other thing,” 
she declared, in a lively tone that sought 
to carry reassurance with it. “I ad- 
mired him, I can assure you, quite par- 
ticularly. 3ut I was hardly ever so 
surprised in my life that a boy of his 
look of—well, know kind of 
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look. You’re perfectly well aware that 
he looks as if he’d been born to thing 
and had them all his life, as he ha 
I was surprised, Beck, to find he wa 
so simple.” 

Rebecca was gazing straight at li 
out of blue, unsmiling eyes, yet n 
sternly, but as if the sincere eyes meant 
to challenge the same clarity in the glan 
they met. 

“ How is he simple, Lilian?” she ask: 

“Why, he’s so unworldly. He 
such frightful risks.” 

“T wish,” said Mrs. 
“vou’d tell me what you mean. You’: 
complaining of Gil. I can see that.” 

Her friend’s high color began to i: 
tensify itself unnecessarily. It had ex 
eeeded the bounds devoted to good healt! 
or beauty, and seemed to be the signal 
of embarrassment. 

“1 hope you know how interested | 
am in everything that concerns you, R: 
beeca,” she began, awkwardly. 
forget old times.” 

* No,” said Rebecca. She was lean 
ing a little now on her chair back, as i! 
she needed it to support her, and had 
folded her hands with a gentle grace i: 
her lap. “I’m sure you don’t forget old 
times, Lily. We don’t either of us 
You’ve been a faithful friend.” 

“T mean to be a friend still. That’: 
why I’ve come. Rebecca, do you happen 
to know anything about Vivian Bruce?” 

Mrs. Hall shook her head. She could 
not yet see how the inquiry could per- 
tain, and yet Lilian’s continued fluster 
made it evident that it did. 

“ That’s just like you, Beck. 
been willing to bet you didn’t.” 

Mrs. Hall smiled a little as at some- 
thing she had heard before. 

“ Well, needn’t me if | 
don’t!” she deprecated, prettily. “ I’n 
willing to know about her now.” 

“Tm afraid:+ you'll have to. Nov 
think, Rebecea, think back a 
Haven’t you read a word about her’ 
Two divoree suits, husband that 
shot himself, one that went to India and 
got killed, everybody 
couldn’t bear to live 
haven’t you read that?” 

Mrs. Hall shook her head definitively. 

“ Well, I’ve no patience with you.” 

‘I don’t read very much in the daily 
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papers. Gil keeps me posted about things 
I ought to know. All this winter I’ve 
been reading about the time of Queen 
Elizabeth.” 

“Queen Elizabeth! And here’s your 
son—well, all I can say is, Vivian Bruce’s 
life is as absorbing as Queen Eliza- 
beth’s and all the rest of them in any 
novel or any history—why, it is history. 
You’d better leave your Queen Elizabeths 
and see what’s doing in New York under 
your nose this very day.” 

“T sha’n’t need to, Lil. You'll tell me.” 

Mrs. Kimball smiled perfunctorily with 
her friend, and again consulted her watch. 

“Well. the long and short of it is,” 
she continued, somewhat in haste, “ Viv- 
ian is a charmer. She’s beautiful and 
she’s got that particular way with her, 
and she’s an adventuress, straight. If 
you turned her into the Garden of Eden, 
she wouldn’t stay there. She’d get the 
Serpent to let her out, and he’d do it, 
and he wouldn’t be satisfied with that. 
He’d go with her. She’s a woman that 
likes the drama, something doing, and 
it’s always emotional. Don’t you see? 
She sticks at nothing. She’s dangerous.” 

“ Dear me!” said Mrs. Hall, pleasantly. 
A light had risen in her eyes. She looked, 
for the first time, slightly on guard. 
“ She sounds like history herself. Seems 
to me I’ve read something like that, ’way 
back in Egypt, or Troy.” 

Mrs. Kimball made an impatient move- 
ment of her hand in its constricting glove. 

“T don’t know anything about that. 
I don’t have time to read. But I sup- 
pose they’ve always existed, and we’ve 
got to make the best of it. Well, she 
crossed with us.” 

“ With you?” 

“With all of us. Particularly with 
your Gilbert.” 

Mrs. Hall did not move by an instant 
of trembling, and her eyes, with their 
look of observant interest, remained 
quietly upon her friend’s. 

“You mean Gilbert met her?” she 
asked. 

“Yes, for the first time. I fully be- 
lieve it was the first time. But she se- 
lected him—it’s her custom to fix upon 
one man or another—and through the 
whole voyage he didn’t leave her side.” 

“She must be very attractive,” mur- 
mured the mother. 


“ Attractive? Don’t I tell you she’s 
a serpent? We don’t know anything 
about such women, you and I. We don’t 
see how they do it. We may wish we 
did ”—she stopped for an instant, dashed 
by that cool attention in the other face— 
“well, we don’t, that’s all. Only it’s 
something they’re born with. And when 
a man finds himself up against it, par- 
ticularly a young man, it spells ruin, 
Beck, just ruin.” 

“Do you mean,” asked her friend 
evenly, “that Gilbert wishes to marry 
her ?”’ 

Mrs. Kimball gave a little shriek and 
threw up her hands. 

“Marry! Good gracious, child, men 
don’t marry Vivian Bruce!” 

“But you tell me she’s been married 
twice already.” 

“That’s precisely why she can’t be 
again, to anybody who doesn’t want to 
damn himself. It isn’t marriage I’m 
afraid of, Beck. It’s seeing your boy 
lying dead with a hole in his fore- 
head, like that young Simpson at Monte 
Carlo. He got tangled up with pre- 
cisely that kind of a creature—only 
not so fetching. Heavens, no! But just 
as unscrupulous.” 

“Did you see young Simpson?” asked 
Rebecca, with an amiable interest that 
might have been exercised to draw the 
line of thought away from this particular 
phase. Lilian suspected it at onee, and 
sat looking at her with an arrested won- 
der as if she had begun to accuse her 
friend of more cleverness than had been 
apparent in forty years. 

“Of course I didn’t see him,” she 
said, impatiently. “ But other people 
did. It was in the papers. And your 
Gilbert, if I read him at all, is exactly 
the same sort of fellow—quick, mettle- 
some, ready to dare everything he has 
for a passion. Why, his brazen absorp- 
tion in her on board ship shows what 
he’d do. And the boy has a good look, 
Beck. It went to my heart. It wasn’t 
only because he’s your boy, but I felt 
he ought to be saved.” 

Mrs. Hall bent suddenly forward and 
laid a hand on her friend’s knee. 

“You're a dear, Lilian,” she said, in 
a voice quite caressing in its affectionate 
gratitude. “Now [I’m really going to 
give you some tea.” 
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Mrs. Kimball drew a breath, since the 
worst of the Yet she 
did look worried still, having more to 
venture and finding she must brace her- 
self to press it. 

“ No.” 


interview was over. 


she said; “ you’re coming with 
me to Hervier’s.” 

Mrs. Hall rose with her, and stood 
for a moment, her delicate hand on the 
chair back as if she needed it to stay her. 

“ Very well,” she said. “I will.” There 
was a certitude of calm in her veice; 
she seemed to be accepting a test of her 
own courage or endurance, and after 
that moment of halting by the chair as 
if she might demand continued support, 
she turned and walked to the door with 
a dignified precision of step and the 
grace of her erect slenderness. 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Kimball to herself, 
with a breath, “that’s over,” and then 
she became aware that in her haste she 
had said it while her friend could hear. 

Mrs. Hall was presently back again. 
gloved and ready, in her little bonnet 
and its long veil, and Mrs. Kimball noted 
that the swift preparation she had made 
allowed no time for the slightest break- 
down. When they went out together 
she was wondering whether Rebecca had 
a marvellous endurance or whether she 
was really ignorant of the color of cer- 
tain things. Her own courage was waver- 
ing, and they drove away to Hervier’s 
talking of the day with its flavor 
of later summer, and once, for quite 
five minutes, of a magical conserve Mrs. 
Hall had been making of raspberries 
and ginger and lemon and a set of as 
unlikely potmates. When it came to 
the conserve, Mrs. Kimball listened to 
her with a frank astonishment. She 
had no time for affairs of the household, 
and it filled her with unstinted wonder 
to hear a woman who had been asked 
to approach a coming blur on her son’s 
fame talking gently of quantities and 
skimmings and periods of boiling. 

At Hervier’s it was the chosen time 
of day for idleness and fashion. In the 
long room with its little white tables, 
shadowed and flickered upon by the 
green of moving leaves, with the sub- 
dued liquid dropping of harp music, 
there were men and women everywhere, 
childishly busy in the hunt for pleasure. 
It seemed to be a show of the elect in 
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costume and the waving and glossin 
of hair and the soft sweep of feathers. 
Mrs. Kimball looked about her in an 
anxiously scrutinizing way, and after re- 
jecting the offer of two or three tables, 
finally selected one overlooking the er 
tire room. There she placed her friend 
and instead of taking the opposite seat, 
had her own chair moved to the end 
the table so that she also could a; 
proximately command the seene. The: 
her order given, she leaned back a: 
looked. Mrs. Hall gazed also, with a 
child-like curiosity. She could only con 
pare it, drawing upon the simple imag: 
of a sober life like hers, to the opera 
where was accustomed to see rai 
ment of incredible splendor. The con 
parison was not inapt, for this was tl. 
overfiow from a brilliant matinée. 

“This is very pretty,” 
ing—“ very pretty. 
you.” 

Mrs. Kimball watched and did not 
answer; but presently her pose relaxed 
and she gave a little exclamation and 
laid her hand on her friend’s wrist 
Mrs. Hall glanced at her, followed her 
look, and started slightly. Two persons 
were walking down the room, a man 
and woman, he equipped with the in- 
nocent bravery of youth and a come! 
strength, and she in the studied in- 
solence which meets the world’s con- 
tumely with a hard consciousness of its 
own endowment, the army of charms it 
has to fight with, and the certainty that 
in all time that soldiery will never be 
without power in the field. 

“ There!” breathed Mrs. Kimball. 

“Oh,” said her friend, with a 
and pretty interest, “there’s Gilbert. Is 
that his friend?” 

“Yes. It’s Vivian Bruce.” 

Mrs. Hall lifted her eye-glasses hang- 
ing by their thread of a chain and set 
them on her nose. She followed the two 
superb figures down the room to their 
conspicuous seat by a fountain at the 
end. “ What lovely hair!” she said, in 
quite an uwiaffected interest. “And what 
a gorgeous dress!” 

Lilian Kimball looked at her now in 
a puzzled questioning. She had dis- 
missed Gilbert and his drama to wonder 
again whether Rebecca was not more of 
a woman of the world than she had 
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thought. Or was she too simple to read 
the import of these things? Or was she, 
under her saint’s guise, too worldly to 
balk at them? That, though it might 
prove venial in some women, would be 
monstrous in _ her. Sut was 
speaking, with a pretty, gracious up- 
lift of the voice. 

“ Lilian, it’s very rude—I wouldn’t do 
it if the circumstances weren’t exactly 
as they are—but I’m going to ask you 
to drink your tea alone and let me go 
to them.” 

“Go to them! Have tea with them?” 

Mrs. Hall nodded, smilingly shutting 
up her eye-glass as she spoke and tuck- 
ing it into its accustomed nest of folds. 

“ Rebecea, you can’t have tea with her. 
She’s notorious.” 

Mrs. Hall laughed a little in an 
amused, sweet way. “Well, I’m _ not 
notorious. Gil isn’t either.” 

Her friend laid an anxious hand on 
her arm. 

“ Rebecea,” she breathed, “you won’t 
make a scene?” 

Rebecca laughed outright. 

“You’re a goose, Lil,” she said. 

“You see,” Mrs. Kimball went on, in 
a distracted whisper, “they’re the most 
conspicuous people in the room. She 
is always, everywhere she goes, and she’s 
been here with him two days running, 
to my knowledge. They were here yes- 
terday and here the day before. She 
likes to bring him, to display him. I 
made up my mind to get you here. I 
knew they’d be here after Tristan.” 

“There, you see! you’ve brought me, 
and I’ve spied the lady and I want to 
know her.” 

“ Don’t 
them ?” 

“ Yes. 
handsome.” 

“Well, they’ll look at you, too, if you 
go down there.” 

“T’ve got on my best bonnet and good 
gloves. Don’t I look enough ?” 
There was a pretty moment of intent 
query in her iook, and then she went 
sailing away with her indeterminate 
which was a girl’s endowment, 
after all, down the long room with couples 
and athwart them, and made 
directly to the table. 

Gil was talking when she got there. 
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He had a flushed face and ardent eyes, 
and her heart leaped at the sight of him, 
his beauty and the strange look he al- 
in a sophisticated crowd, of 
being one set apart by healthier living, 
or, in some form, a more sound in- 
heritance. He glanced up at her as she 
halted, black-robed, beside him, and his 
lips stayed parted with the words they 
meant to utter. The woman, too, looked 
up at her, and Rebecca Hall felt another 
pang, an especial and choking one, over 
her, her airy supple grace, the distinction 
of her bright hair and beautiful hands, 
and the challenge in the great gray eyes 
and the mobile lips, not full, but* curved 
until the heart might faint in following 
them. Then Gilbert was on his feet, 
and his mother had said with her un- 
abashed simplicity: 

“T’m going to have my tea with you. 
Introduce us, won’t you?” 

He did it, blunderingly, out of a rash 
certainty that in way he should 
have, as well, to terminate the combina- 
tion; but his mother had waived all pos- 
sibilities but that of her coming tea, and 
was seated between him and Vivian 
Bruce, telling how she had seen them 
by chance and left her own table be- 
cause theirs seemed cozier. Vivian Bruce 
was looking at her with distended eyes. 
At first she was slightly on her guard, 
a little sharp from furtive seeking for 
motives behind the apparent one, but as 
the older woman went on with her harm- 
less flow of commonplaces she broke in 
and joined them. She was the first to 
gather up her gloves and make a move 
to go. 

“T shall have to leave you,” she said, 
sweetly. “ My car is at the door. I’m 
going to drive myself. No,” she added, 
definitively, as Gilbert rose with her, “ I 
don’t want you, please.” 

His mother, too, had risen. 

“T wish you wanted me,” she said to 
Vivian. “I wish you’d take me home.” 

“ Mother!” Gilbert was evidently 
warning her, but she did not look at him. 
Her eyes were on the other face, sudden- 
ly alive with pleasure. 

“Would really let me?” 
Vivian Bruce. “I'd be so glad.” 

So they went up the room together 
past Lilian Kimball, whom Mrs. Hall 
somehow failed to see until the last in- 
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stant for squeezing in a bow, and Gil- 
bert had put them into the car and stood 
bareheaded on the sidewalk looking at 
His mother knew that look. It 
yet confident gaze, 
as of a dog who hardly likes to bark for 
what he wants, yet knows he is too pop- 
ular to run much risk of losing it. But 
that one time he was going to lose it. 
“Run along, Gil,” said his mother. 
“Call at Aunt Josephine’s on the way, 
will you, and tell her I want to know 
about her cold?’ Then the two women 
were driving off together between the 
lights coming out to meet the western 
flare, and she went on, still cozily: “I 
made up that errand. Really, I didn’t 
him. Three can’t get acquainted. 
Two can, I think; don’t you?” 
Vivian Bruce stiffened a little 


them. 


was his beseeching 


want 


under 
her furs. 
“Tt isn’t accident, then?” she 
‘You came to Hervier’s to see me?” 
“No,” said Mrs. Hall. “ But when I 
saw you I knew I'd got to know 
Somebody told me my boy was getting 
acquainted with you.” 
Vivian sat looking 
watching absorbedly 
She smiled a little. 
“They are very precious, aren’t they,” 
she said, “these boys? Your boys, all 


said. 
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ahead, 
fast. 


straight 
and driving 
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“Oh the mother, simply. 
‘Tt isn’t only because they’re ours, but 
they’re men, you see. 


yes,” said 
They belong to us 
a little, but they belong to other things 
a hundred times more—their country, the 
wives they’re going to marry.” 

They did not speak again until the car 
drew up at Mrs. Hall’s door, and then 
Vivian sprang gallantly out, and gave 
her charge a firm hand to alight. 

“Come in,” said Mrs. Hall, impulsive- 
ly. “I don’t know you any better than 
I did at the tea table. I never shall, 
if we go motoring together. I’ve got to 
see you by my own fire. Please.” 

Vivian, who was the taller, looked down 
at her a moment, and then acquiesced 
bluffy like a charming boy. 

“ Well,” said she, “TI will.” 

So they went up the steps, and Mrs. 
Hall, without ringing for service, made 
her put off her fur coat and sit down 
at the hearth. Then she mended the fire 
with her own hands and much skill, and 
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her chair looked 
across at her visitor. 
“ Well,” she said, “ isn’t this funny ?” 
Vivian Bruce, too, laughed. Then 
sobered. 


“ Mrs. 
of me. 


suddenly from own 


Hall,” she said, “ you’d hear! 
You’ve brought me here to ta 
Now haven’t you?” 

“T’ve brought you because I’m simp 
so curious about you I couldn’t let 
go. That’s the truth. Believe me.” 

“ Why were you curious?” 

“ Because 


to me. 


you were with 


Gil. Ar 


because he hadn’t spoken about you.” 
Vivian laughed a little, in a hard wa 
“Does he always speak about peop) 


she inquired. 

“?*Most always,” said his 
“ When he thinks of it, ’'m sure.” 

“Then maybe he hasn’t thought of it 

Vivian was questioning her now wit! 
the full power of the gray eyes inten 
fied by a light in them. 

“Oh yes,” said Mrs. Hall, still quiet! 
“ He’s thought of you. Anybody would 
that saw you once.” 

A flush crept into the woman’s fa 
and awakened it to a wistful life. S 
gave the interview an unexpected turn. 

“ Do think horrid?” s 
inquired. 

“ Torrid? 


“ 


moth 


} 


you I’m so 
My child!” 
You think I’m conspicuous.” 

Mrs. Hall looked at her with a fra 
and challenging scrutiny. It was 
sharp. It was at once direct and firm. 

“T think yvou’re very handsome,” s 
said. “ You’re the handsomest 
I ever saw.” 

“ But you find a lot of fault with m 
I’m not even handsome your way.” 

The humble voice was not, her listener 
felt sure, assumed to meet the peculiari 
ties of the situation, or to reconcile 
any manner their standards of the beau 
tiful. It came from something alive ani 
glowing under all this bravery and glitter 

“No,” she said, steadily, “I don’ 
find any fault with you. But I want 
know you.” 

“So you can find fault if you have to?/” 

“Yes, Or”—the kindly voice warmed 
into a thrill of whimsical protest against 
wholesale relegation to a world of fem- 
inine prejudice—“ so I can admire you 
all I want to.” 

The other woman frankly stared at her. 
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Then she put out one. small, exquisite 
ot to the blaze, drawing her skirt away 
from it and regarding it impersonally. 

“ No,” she said, gloomily, after a pause, 
‘you won’t admire me. You can’t.” 

“Oh,” cried the mother, quite unaf- 
ectedly, “I’m sorry. For I’m pretty 

sacting, after all. If I can’t, I don’t 
ant Gil to.” 

Then they were both silent, and pres- 
ntly Vivian looked up. She gave a lit- 
tle sigh. 

“Tle doesn’t — yet. Not as you're 
afraid. He truly hasn’t begun to.” 

“ Were you—” the mother began, gen- 
tly, and stopped. 

“Was I going to make him? Yes, 
l was.” 

“ Are you going to now?” 

‘IT don’t know. Yes, if I want to.” 

Again they sat with their own separate 
musings. the younger running bitterly 
back over the unfriendliness of woman 
warring against woman for the possession 
f the other element that did not seem 
to her so valuable, after all. Sometimes 
she wished she could live with women 
alone, breathing their affectionate, cool 
companionship. Yet she knew it was not 
possible. They wouldn’t have her with 
a perfect trust, and even if they would, 
the old call would come sounding to her 
out of the necessities of things, and she 
would go forth from any haven to find 
her mate that was also, each time, her 
prey, as she was his. 

“No,” she said, heavily, as if she 
sulked under discipline, “I suppose I 
sha’n’t. I suppose you think you’ve 
earned him by being faithful and self- 
sacrificing—and wearing little black bon- 
nets—” Her voice broke, and she added, 
out of an impatience savage in its 
suddenness and her own inability to 
master it: “Oh, you’re a darling thing. 
Take your boy. Take him and be done 
with it.” 

It was like an assault on the decorous 
shyness which had wrapped the other 
woman all her life, to find her son, whom 
she could not help wanting to encase in 
a privacy like her own, tossed back to her, 
a chattel another woman did not keep. 
But it was only a little hurt on the 
outer skin of her pride. She had long 
ago learned that life is a process of 
bruises on vulnerable organs, and that she 
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had been tremendously fortunate 
seclusion and her protected state. She 


had been schooling herself all these vears 
to remember that Gilbert was in the stress 
of things, and that, if she meant t 

share his life at all, she must meet crude 


miseries without wincing. So it was out 
of these old resolves that she spoke with 
a gentle brevity. 

“ You’re not to give up anything that’s 
right for you both to have. If he likes 
you—speciallv—” Her voice failed her, 
and Vivian could see that at last one deli- 
cate hand was trembling. 

“ T’ve told you he doesn’t care for me 
‘specially,’” she said, with a_ bluf 
kindliness. “ And I don’t care for him. 
But—suppose I did—suppose we did 
what would you have done then ?” 

The mother’s face looked wan in its 
sudden pallor. Her certainties, her 
quietness, seemed suddenly washed away 
from it. One could see it in the utmost 
pathos of an undefended age. 

“Why,” she said, “I should want you 
to let me be in it with you.” 

“Tn it? He couldn’t marry me. 
not free to marry.” 

Mrs. Hall was looking at her with 
eyes that implored her to spare them 
both the cruder tests. 

“T haven’t thought any farther,” shi 
said. “Only I have always wanted—I 
always meant—if my son had attach 
ments, to be as friendly—as understand- 
ing—” Her voice failed her. She realls 
had no idea how to put her pure purpos 
into words. 

“You mean, whatever woman he got 
attached to, you intended to know her 
to like her if vou could 2” 

“Yes.” The mother spoke with relief 
now that her intent was being elabor: 
for her. 

“You'd know her socially. You’ 
have her here in your house.” 

“T should want to.” 

“ Any woman, you mean, any kind 
of woman 2” 

“Vas.” 

“Good God!” This was under her 
breath, an exclamation not of blasphemy, 
but of wonder. She was looking at the 
pale face now,: still under its veil of 
prophetic age, with a frank incredulity. 
Suddenly, while her eyes met that other 
wistful gaze which seemed to implore her 
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out of her worldly cunning to tell another 
woman how to be as wise, tears came 
They hurt her, and 
pressed them back again with closed lids 
and an hand. “ Well,” 
said, “I won’t come to grief, 
that’s all. do, I hope I sha’n’t 
know it. won’t. 


blindingly. she 


impatient she 
hope you 

If you 
But you 

He’s 
will in him, too. 
little in 
communion 


Your boy’s a 
iron 
See here.” 

that 
of hers. 


kind of a 
She laugh- 
self- 
“T can drop him, 


Would 


good boy. 


got an 


ed a mocking 
but do you want him to drop me? 
that save your pride?” 

The shook her head. sigger 
things than pride were involved, and she 
did not quite know the phrases for ex- 
plaining how poor a trapping she consid- 
ered pride to be. 

“T can tell him,” Vivian went on—* I 
ean tell him I eouldn’t stand his mother. 
I ean jeer at you, a little, only a little. 
He’d take off his hat and leave me.” 

“Oh no,” she breathed, “ you mustn’t 
do that.” 

“Why mustn’t 1?’ 

“He wouldn’t like it. 
like you.” 

“Don’t I tell 
it? Don’t we 
like 

“Oh, I do want him to like you,” said 
the other woman, impetuously. “I want 
him to respect you.” 

Vivian seemed for an instant to be 
staring her down, but her own lids fell 
first, and again she pressed them with 
angry fingers. 

“ That’s a hard saying,” 
“ There’s something about 
the eye of a needle.” 


other 


He 


wouldn’t 


wouldn’t like 
him not to 


you he 
both want 
me ?” 


she returned. 
a camel and 
She had risen now 
and stood with one foot on the head of 
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the fire-dog. “ Well,” she said, gravely, 
“perhaps he can. He’s as queer as you 
in some ways. Perhaps he can.” 

“Oh, he does!” 
tumultuously 

““ Does 
know ?” 

“Oh, I know 
you if he didn’t.” 

There they stood staring at each othe: 
the mother with such boundless belie! 
in all possibilities openly written in h 
face that Vivian for one bewildering m« 
ment felt as did on a 


the mother declared. 


respect me? How do yo 


Gil. He like 


wouldn’t 


she sometimes 


spring morning, at her first waking, a 

if the world were new and she with it. 
“T’m going abroad,” she said, abruptly, 

when the dream snapped. 


“He sha’n’t 
I’ll leave him free as 
free as you want me to. He sha’n’t sul! 
He'll be a little cockier, that’s all. He’ll 
think he’s proved a model of chivalry 
and found I was a good fellow.” 

She was on her way to the door, with- 
out an offered hand-shake, and Mrs. Hal! 
hastened after her. 

“Qh,” she said, “that’s good—that’s 
wonderful—but I want you to be fre 
too. You’re not—you could tell me, you 
know—you won’t miss him—” 

A child’s mirth had run over th 
woman’s face and chased away certain 
lines that aged and hardened it. She 
laid her hands on her friend’s shoulders, 
held them there a moment, and then, 
stooping, kissed both the soft pale cheeks 

“Am I in love with him, you mean? 
No. I’d got done being what you call in 
love when he was fifteen. I sha’n’t ever 
see you again, madonna. Give me one 
more kiss. In love? You needn’t worry. 
Why, bless you! I’m in love with you!” 


mope about me. 





NE of those elect intelligences who 
turn first to the Editor’s Study 
and the Easy Chair in taking up 

any new number of this Magazine (and 
such are in the ma- 
ority among our readers) has recurred 
to the Chair with a question which we 
feel bound to answer as nearly as we 
can. The question springs from an 
apparently far felt by the 
concerned, at -our suggestion, the other 


intelligences vast 


alarm sex 
month, that we might, no very long time 
henee, see a woman at the head of our 
state. Men were not disturbed by the 
suggestion, having political affairs very 
little on their consciences, and the elect 
intelligence who has turned to us in a 
general trouble of mind is, needless to 
say, a woman. She has been troubled, 
it seems, by the examples we cited of 
sovereign ladies who proved so 
than equal to their 
press its powers to excess, and to end 
in something very like tyranny. The 
semi- mythical Semiramis, the several 
Byzantine usurpresses beginning with 
Irene, the Catharines, first and second, 
and Elizabeth of Russia, not to include 
Maria Theresa of Austria, Christina of 
Sweden, and Her of China, are certainly 
potentates of a memory to give good 
women pause in choosing a head for our 
republic among their sex. But in any 
case there is another doubt with this 
elect intelligence which we wish to 
treat with all possible respect, the more 
heeause (as we will confide to the rest of 
the elect intelligences) we have ourselves 
no doubt whatever that our national 
housekeeping cannot be in better hands 
than those of our natural housekeepers. 

If there is any real difficulty in the 
matter, the solution is very simple. No 
well-advised friend of votes for women 
need be annoyed by grotesque images, 
in their mind’s eye, of a female com- 
mander of the army and navy. As long 
as we must have an army and navy their 
command and their operation can be as 


much 


more office as to 


for as in those 

the reigning pri 
wears all kinds of military 
and naval uniforms, does not, if his sub- 
jects can help it (and they always do) 
take part in battle any more than the 
most delicate young or old lady in his 
dominions. With a 
(for whom we 


provided 
monarchies 


easily 
where 
though he 


woman - president 
shall duly invent a style 
less awkward than Presidentess or Presi- 
dentine) we shall be at no greater dis 
advantage with the humorists than Great 
Britain, say, or the French Republic has 
always been in the omission of the princ 
or the president to head his soldiers 
in the field or sail his ships on the s 
in time of war. 

Woman’s manifest unfitness for such 
duty is therefore unreasonably the caus 
of wit in those averse to her political 
equality with men who no more perform 
it than she would. It is indeed the genius 
of republics to sever the civil from the 
actual military primacy as far as may be 
In our own administrations the Secretaries 
of War and of the Navy who could per 
sonally conduct our land or water forces 
have been almost as few as the Presidents 
who could do so. But it was not woman’s 
military disability which perplexed that 


elect intelligence so much as the appre 


that a woman President could 
not be safely trusted with the civic pov 
ers which she would not have the health 
or strength to use, and which she would 
break under. This would be to 
such confusion and disadvantage of pub 
lic affairs as was not to be thought o 
The point seemed to us so well taken 
that we at once wished to give it 
sideration; but we turned to it w: 

heightened rather than abated faith i: 
the cause of votes for women. For if 
the citizens who are to be, and soon to be, 
start with this generous anxiety it is a 
proof of their adequacy to the rights and 
duties they claim, and another of the 
reasons which their friends have advanced 
against the sophisms’ of their enemies. 


hension 


down 


col 
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The out of the whole difficulty 
is not to find a woman who may be in- 
trusted with that no woman 
ought to have, or no man either (if ever 
we are to have Presidents after 
women begin to vote), but to reduce the 
and prerogatives of chief 
magistrate within such the 
citizen of any may safely 
be trusted with them. Our republic was 
founded in the minds of 
men the ideals of 
the cast-off monarchy, and by states- 
who could not conceive of a state 
self-ruled; or if any of them 
they to give their 
remained for 
and even yet, 
even within a few years, within a year, 
the head functionary of the people has 
been sickeningly fawned upon as their 
“ruler.” In form and in fact he should 
always be, and as fully as may be, their 
servant, and if women in their fear and 
doubt of themselves shall help to keep 
the first among us last, and to establish 
the Presidency solely as an ideal of 
service in the popular imagination, they 
will have done enough to prove their 
inherent qualification for the suffrage. 
It has been the dream, the hope, the 
endeavor, of Americans, whom 
events may bring to greater favor than 
they have yet enjoyed, that our Executive 
should be stripped of all authority which 
does not pertain to the simple duty of 
touching the button and letting the law 
do the rest. He need not be degraded to 
the official level of the King of England 
or the King of Italy, and by no means 
to that of the President of France or 
of Switzerland, but he might very well, so 
those unappreciated patriots declare, be 
reduced in power somewhat below the 
German Emperor. As yet the American 
President has not been safeguarded in 
his personal quality; you may attack him 
in the newspapers, and only the law of 
libel can be set in motion against you, 
if you go beyond the truth; you may 
assault and batter him, and it is like any 
other case of assault and battery; if you 
kill him, it is not treason, but man- 
slaughter or murder, according to the 
evidence. But his vast appointive power 
as yet so little restricted by civil service 
rules; his power of setting one man out 


way 


powers 


men 


powers our 
bounds that 
average sex 
when 
were with 


times 
clouded 


men 

really 
couid, were unable 
maturity. That 
after-time to accomplish; 


concept 


some 
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of his order above others in the army 
or navy; his power of dismissing with 
disgrace any man or body of men 
from either; his power of pardoning or 
refusing to pardon a convicted offender, 
through which he the law of 
legislatures and of courts; his power of 
pressing action upon or of 
nullifying its action by the veto; thes 
and other powers, those still unappreciated 
patriots hold, are remnants of the a 
bitrary sovereignty which our Constit 
tion ought to deny as clearly as o 
Declaration. They are powers which mn 
President has stretched beyond the pa 
tience of the people as yet; but if som« 
day a President should embody the mol 
spirit of a people who ludicrously sup 
pose themselves law-abiding, what saf< 
guards have we against his becoming a 
law, a lynch law, unto himself? 

It is with such questions that certain 
alarmists, certain theorists, certain senti 
mentalists, if we prefer to call them so 
have sought from time to time to stir 
the body politic from its torpor; and now, 
if the changes they would have brought 
about seem to be implicated by the im 
possibility of a woman President actual 
ly doing all our men Presidents have 
apparently done, we may have arrived at 
the point where we may well attempt 
some of them. 

So far as possible we should eliminate, 
against the era of women Presidents, th 
personal equation from the Presidency, 
for in 


becomes 


Congress 


“The abysmal depths of personality,” 


the usefulness of woman is oftenest en- 
gulfed. Not only because she would not 
be physically equal to doing all that our 
men Presidents have done (which was 
the point made by that elect intelligenc: 
in her appeal), but because she would 
be unequal to doing it impersonally, must 
personality, that is despotic power, that 
is arbitrary action, be eliminated from 
the Presidency. 

It is possible that this will be done be- 
fore our first woman President is chosen 
Possibly the very constitutional changes 
which give votes to women will involve 
the Presidency in such measure that all 
its appointive, legislative, and judicial 
functions shall be delegated to the ad- 
ministrative departments, to the Houses 
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Congress and the courts of law. By 
at time the nation will have taken on 
nore and more the likeness of a family, 
nd the President will be the mother 
the country. Or we may more truly 
pproach the image of a household in 
ecting a husband President and a wife 
- President, or vice Each 
would make its nominations 
and the President or Vice- 
President would be de jure as well as 
facto “the first lady of the land.” If 
rare contingency in which it would be 
sirable to nominate a bachelor of either 
x arose, it could be fitly waived and 
less desirable candidates who were 
isband and wife could be chosen; such 
| pair would then come in as dark horses. 
In the past we have elected only two 
bachelor Presidents; under the first the 
went to pieces, and the 
made haste to get married so early in 
his term of office that he ought not to 
be counted. A bachelor President is a 
littl more imaginable than a bachelor 
king, beeause there is no question of an 
heir-apparent with us. In the most sig- 


versa, 
arty ac- 


rdingly, 


me 


nation second 


nal instanee of a bachelor queen known 


to history England was saddled with 
succession of the worst kings who ever 
misgoverned a free people. No such evil 
chanee would attend us from the choice 
of a maiden President, but a matron 
President would always be better; and 
though at first the notion of a Presiden- 
tial pair, President and Vice-President, 
may strike the reader as rather bouffe, 
vet there is nothing essentially bouffe 
in it: the imagination is already ac- 
ecustomed to the notion of royal pairs; 
and takes them quite seriously, almost 
as seriously as they take themselves. 
With a Presidential pair firmly seated 
in the chairs of state for four or eight 
years, we should have something like 
the pomp and circumstance which we 
now miss in our democratic society. 
We should have the semblance of a 
court, and honor, especially for women, 
would flow as freely from it as from a 
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monarchiecal court. This would be very 
pleasant, and we hope it would be satis- 
factory to any ladies among us who do 
not look forward to the of 
civic virtue, the moving principle of 
publies, as a sufficient reward of citizen- 
ship. But with the realization of the 
new ideal there would be the greater 
necessity for reducing the power of the 
Presidential family. We do not say, for 
we are that it should 
have no more political power than the 
royal family in England, but it might 
very well part, in the public interest, 
with a very large share of the political 
power which the President now enjoys, 
but which the Presidential family, 
its added state, could not exercise 
out prejudice to the republic. 

It is matter of history that all repub- 
lies are fond of spectacles. In the past 
the Italian republics liked nothing bet- 
ter than entertaining visiting royalty on 
the most magnificent seale, and in our 
own time we see the same foible (if it 
is a foible and not a generous instinct) 
in the French and American republics. 
If, then, we had a court of our own in 
Washington, with a continuous perform- 
ance at the White House of those func- 
tions we read of as following one another 
in king’s palaces, there is no doubt but 
we should be willing to pay for it. An 
advance of salary might fairly be ac- 
cepted as compensation for the loss of 
power; and the people whom the spec- 
tacle amused would be freed from the 
unwholesome excitement, the needless 
apprehensions, or the reasonable anxieties 
which, in view of the actual prerogatives 
of the President, vigilant patriots are 
always ready to rouse in the nation. A 
duplex Presidency, such as we have adum- 
brated, would necessarily be more costly, 
and the salary of the Presidential pair 
might very justly be doubled. To go 
no farther in argument, we may note 
the fact that without pinching it is in- 
creasingly difficult now for any lady to 
dress on seventy-five thousand a year. 
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HIS has been called 
of the Child. Of 
forcibly reminded that wom- 
claim the century as hers, but 
her most persuasive plea is for that pos- 
in the interests of children. 

Already maturity has placed itself not 
only at the service of childhood and 
adolescence, but under their control to 
such an extent as to invite spinsterly 
and bachelorly repulsion. We 
are sailing, if not under sealed orders, 
at least under orders which will become 
explicit and understandable by us only 
when our juvenile commanders shall have 
acquired the power of full articulation 
and expression. The obeisance is spon- 
taneous, like every other advanced at- 
titude we have assumed in ultra- 
modernity. It is not the result of a 
theory, but comes of our new sense of 
life, which is really a new faith in life. 

Tutelage of children is indicated in 
the natural course of things. But be- 
fore the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the use and necessity of this tu- 
telage had been assumed to extend far 
beyond any natural indication—so far 
indeed as to contradict both Nature and 
the Gospel. Parents and teachers had 
the child’s whole life in hand, 
arbitrarily fixing its channels, and crea- 
ting for it an atmosphere burdened with 
dreadful solicitudes. The culture of fear 
was dominant—fear of Nature and fear 

life in its natural procedure. 

A transformation of thought and feel- 
ing during the last two generations, 
promising a new humanity, has reversed 
our attitude not only to Nature and life, 
but to the child. We have placed the 
child before us. Our faith in life in- 
clines us to look forward with eager 
expectancy to see what life will bring 
forth, as we wait upon Nature for new 
disclosures.) The child stands for things 
and childhood, when we wait 
upon its spontaneous development, our- 
selves supplying only permissive condi- 


the Century 
late we have 

been 
an may 


session 


censure 


our 


taken 


to come, 


tions and inspirational stimuli, bec 
itself a surprising revelation. 

We have but to look at the now ri 
generation to that a great ch: 
has been wrought, promising in due t 
the full emancipation of the child 
independence of the ‘most depe: 
creature on earth. It has not bee 
complished by deliberate effort on 
part of those who the 
children. The agencies to which 
charge is committed, in so far as 
are institutional, are inclined to lay 
upon traditional and conventional n 
Religious and secular 
left to its own course, is rather fo: 
than creative. Even the kindergar 
has the vice of system and tends to 
mechanical routine. Always we hay 
distinguish between education and 
culture which does not depend wu 
systems, but upon those mutation 
the human sensibility which are the 
prises of history—on the one side re\ 
and, on the other, renascences. It 
through these mutations that syst 
themselves are transformed and the 1 
currents of culture have free course. 
currents and their course are inexplica 

But the mystery is 
that of childhood. If there could bk 
child, there could not be a current 
all. “One generation passeth away 
another generation cometh ”: that is 
course. Else humanity would be tra 
fixed, a landlocked, stagnant sea. 


see 


have charg 


ods. educat 


bound up 


Some of our readers may remembe! 
story written by Sir Walter Besant, s 


twenty years ago, called The Inner Hou 
The Elixir of Life has been discover 
by a learned professor, who becomes tl 
founder of a new society, the membe: 
of which—partaking of the magic fl 
manufactured under his direction in t! 
“Tnner House ”—secure immunity fro: 
death, except by accident. Until s 
death occurs no child is permitted to 
born. The Past is wholly ignored, 
souvenirs of it as are not destroved } 
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stowed away in a remote chamber 
which aecess is forbidden. The vital 
iman current is thus closed at both 
is.° The early chapters of the novel 
epict the sterile condition of the so- 
ety within these restrictions. After 
many years a man dies by accident and 
child is born, becoming, of course, the 
entre of a strangely romantic interest. 

[he little girl soon finds her way into 
the forbidden chamber of the Past. To 

r it is the bewitchment of a new play 

hich is communicated to her elders, and 

e ice of the long winter is broken, giv- 

way to the flood-tide of spring-time. 

The story yields a luminous sugges- 
tion. We cannot advance if we shut 

it the Past. Our culture “looks before 
and after.” The forward look is through 
the child’s eyes—for it realization, for 
is a dream; and our backward look the 
child shares with us, revivifying for us 
the retrospect and reinforcing its sig- 
nifieanee, so that we become more il- 
luminating and inspiring teachers. 

Thus childhood is seen to be the prin- 
cipal factor in the psychical advance of 
the race, and most clearly seems to be 
that in our present era, when, instead of 
being arbitrarily repressed, it has free 
expression. As in all advanced move- 
ments, so here there is a strong re- 
actionary protest. Every culture-tend- 
ency is, in its earlier stages, open to 
misunderstanding, because only in its 
signal triumph can it fully illustrate 
its possibilities 

The new literature and the new child- 
hood are to-day incurring the same kind 
of criticism, misunderstanding, and de- 
nunciation. The view is confused, be- 
cause there are so many noisy, ill- 
behaved children, and a still larger 
proportion of what may well be called 
noisy and ill-behaved books—such chil- 
dren no more representing the new child- 
hood, nor such books the new literature, 
than the street mobs incidental to a rev- 
olution represent its high principle. 

This confusion is apparent in a com- 
munication the editor reeeives from a 
highly educated woman of Indiana, who 
writes under the mistaken impression 
that she is combating the editor’s opin- 
ions: “ Recently, in a talk with a fine 
Scots woman-teacher ... in a Female 


High School, I deplored the lack of good 
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manners in the youth of the present day 
—the ‘rowdy’ ways of the boys, the 
‘slam-bang’ bearing of the girls—and 
this wise woman said: ‘The Kinder- 
garten has done it. Parents have gone 
on the principle, “ Let us for our chil- 
dren live ”—and children have gotten the 
upper hand. They control and direct 
the parents. . . . Children — ill-bred 
children—have the centre of the stage. 
Grown people... are crowded to the 
edges, and simply sit in rows and watch 
the unmannerly gambols of the children. 
“ Let us for the children live.” ’ 

“Tt is from this standpoint that I see 
the magazine field of the present age. 
The children have the centre of the stage. 
The parents—in literature—are simply 
sitting on the edges, watching the rude 
gambols of urchins, who in many, many 
instances should be castigated and put 
to bed. Twenty years ago Mr. Henry 
James said, ‘This is the age of trash 
triumphant.’ And these conditions—so 
it seems to me—have gone on. Those of 
us who do not condone lax authority of 
the parents can only look on in sad 
amazement and wonder where all this 
kindergarten restlessness in printed mat- 
ter, which we do not at all accept as 
literature, is going to come out. i 
Nevertheless there is still extant, in the 
middle distances and in the background 
... a happy minority of persons who find 
their deep literary joys elsewhere. One 
benefit of the ‘trash triumphant ’—the 
automobile novels, with their violet- 
scented damsels and reformed burglars— 
is that distaste for such inferior work 
sends us back to the old masters.” 

We should think so! As our cor- 
respondent prefaces what we have quoted 
with the statement that in recent years 
our high-class magazines have been de- 
teriorating — mentioning three of the 
best illustrated ones—we might reason- 
ably have expected some criticism of the 
kind of matter published in these maga- 
zines instead of the kind never seen there. 
Of course she does not expect to find the 
“old masters” there, and in anything 
fashioned exactly after their pattern no 
true lover of them ever would find deep 
joy or satisfaction: Nobody wants the 
old wine in new bottles. 

The two great prophets of the new 
literature—Hardy and Meredith—were 
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surely masters. If the new order began 
thus nobly, even though no writer of to- 
day seems to reach their stature, who can 
foretell what geniuses may yet arise for 
that order’s glorious consummation ? 
Why, in looking over the book or maga- 
vine field of to-day, should our cor- 
respondent see only just that sensational 
stuff which the genuinely new literature 


began by repudiating — which Henry 
James, the most ultra-modern of the 


moderns, twenty years ago called “trash 
triumphant ”? And why lay at the door 
f that greatest of educational prophets, 
dear old Froebel, all the bad manners 
of our youngsters ¢ 

But we have no controversy with our 
correspondent. When she goes on, dila- 
ting upon the glories of the past, we 
follow with full accord. These for us 
have longer heen a delectation, simply 
because we are older. But we must re- 
mind her that the amplest and truest 
appreciation and interpretation of the 
past has come in our own time, out of 
our freer youngness. It is again from 
the ultra-modern Henry James—who, she 
says, has “what I have named ‘ The 
Irish Lens,’ he sees things as they are ”— 
that she quotes the following passage in 
The American Scene concerning taste: 
“It is of extreme interest to be reminded 
at many a turn in such an exhibition 
that it takes an endless amount of his- 
tory to make even a little tradition, and 
an endless amount of tradition to make 
even a little taste, and, by the same 
token, an endless amount of taste to 
make even a little tranquillity. Tran- 
quillity results largely from taste tact- 
fully applied, taste lighted above all by 
experience, and possessed of a clue for 
its labyrinth.” Yet in the face of this 
she asserts that “nearly all of our mod- 
ern writers need taste.” 

It is because Henry James is especial- 
ly a modernist that he so clearly sees 
the real values of the past and can make 
a more intelligent plea than the blind 
adorer of “classicism” can for the con- 
tinuity of culture. Here he joins hands 
with George Meredith, whom, by the 
way, it has taken a generation’s growth 
of modernistie criticism to comprehend. 
The worth of tradition is that it is not 
a fixed position, but a historic movement, 
changing with the mutations of human 


sensibility, taste also changing ther 
The resultant tranquillity is not the sa 
for us that it was for the old mast 
but we have it, and in our new art 
is a more positive and psychical va 
than it was in the old. It enters into 
appreciation of old life and literatur: 
the more because we are disinterest, 
unmoved by the prejudices and passi 
of a past age; and for our own life a) 
literature it has created gracious ami 
ties and tolerances which have displac 
the old sharpness of satire and bittern 

of controversy. 

But we are forgetting those child: 
for whom we live—for whom, too. 
die. We live best for them if we le: 
invitingly open to them the treas 
house of the Past. It is a mistak 
hurry forward their steps or to ma: 
facture for them a_ special literat 
stamped with the form and impress 
the present. They are to make the 1 
things, it is ours to give them the f 
dom of that realm of the old. Our b 
and girls before they are fourteen 
old should revel in the great imaginat 
works of all timeé—the mythological 
fairy lore; the Homeric epics; the r 
old dramas, including Shakespeare; ) 
Quixote and the fiction of Seott a 
Dickens, and the best of the Specta 
essays along with those of Hazlitt 
De Quincey. The voracity of the yo 
reader is so marvellous that, besides t! 
imaginative literature —including ‘t! 
best of English poetry—a great deal 
history will be easily assimilated. <A 
that we have suggestively indicated 
far within the limits of possible attai: 
ment, if the requirements of the ear! 
school curriculum are accommodated t 
help rather than hindrance of it. 

The forward current of culture will | 
expedited by the full inlet of the Past 
The young will soon enough see what 0! 
this Past is to be kept and what is to | 
released. One is ready for modernity when 
one sees from just, what our modernit 
is a departure. The distinction of our 
new fiction—as Thomas Hardy pointed 
cut years ago—is that it is for grow 
up readers. The writer for whom, in hi 
own youth, the Past has had its fu! 
worth and meaning, is best fitted to creat 
that kind of fiction and the most sig 
nificant interpretative essay as well. 
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Diversions 


of the Re-Echo Club. This club, some 

what after the order of the Echo Club, 
ite of Boston, takes pleasure in trying to 
etter what is done. On the occasion of the 
meeting ol which the following 
noesv are the result, the several 
of the club engaged to write up the well 
nown tradition of the Purple Cow in more 
elaborate form than the quatrain made fa 
Mr. Gelett 


. is with pleasure that we announce out 
| ability to offer to the publie the papers 


gems of 


members 


mous by Burgess: 

‘I never saw a Purple Cow, 
I never hope to see one; 

But I can tell you, anyhow, 


I'd rather see than be one.” 





lhe first attempt here cited is the pro- 


duetion of Mr. John Milton: 


Hence, vain, deluding cows. 


The herd of folly, without color bright, 


How little you delight, 


Joru.. CXTX.—No. 711.—60 


of the Re-Echo 


CAROLYN 





Club 


WELLS 


arouse! 
feature! 


Or fill the Poet’s mind, or 
But, hail! thou gay of 
Hail, divinest purple creature! 
Oh, Cow. thy visage is too bright 
lo hit the human sight. 

And though I'd like, just once, to see thee, 
| never, never 


songs 


goddess 


sense of 


never'd be the 


MR. P. BYSSHE SHELLEY 
Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 
Cow thou never wert: 
But in life to cheer it 
Playest thy full part 
In purple lines of unpremeditated art 


The pale purple eolor 
Melts around thy sight 
Like a star, but duller, 
In the broad daylight. 
thee, but I would not be 
might. 


thee if | 


I'd see 


We look before and 
At eattle as they 
Our most hearty laughter 
Something sad must 
sweetest are those 
Purpie 


alte! 
browse 


rouse. 


Our that tell of 


songs 


Cows. 


MR. W. WORDSWORTH 


She dwelt among the untrodden 
Besiae the springs pf Dee; 

A Cow whom there were few to praise 
And very few 

A violet by a mossy stone 
Greeting the smiling East 

Is not so purple, [ must own, 
\s that erratic beast. 

She lived unknown, that 
[ never chanced 

But if I had to be one, oh, 
The difference to me! 


ways 


to see, 


Seer BOL 


a ta as 





Cow, and so 


to see: 


MR. T. GRAY: 
The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea; 
{ watched them slowly wend their weary 
way, 
But, ah, a Purple Cow I did not see. 
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Full many a cow of purplest ray serene MR. D. G. ROSSETTI: 
Is haply grazing where I may not see; ’ : 
Full many a donkey writes of her, I ween, ‘The Purple Cow strayed in the glade; 
But neither of these creatures would (Oh, my soul! but the milk is blue! 
1 be. She strayed and strayed and strayed a: 
MR. J. W. RILEY strayed ; 
3 gk Bats : (And I wail and I ery Wa-hoo!). 


There, little Cow, don’t ery! 


You are brindle and brown, I know I’ve never seen her—nay, not I; 
And with wild, glad hues (Oh, my soul! but the milk is blue! 
Of reds and blues, Yet were I that Cow I should want to di 


(And I wail and I ery Wa-hoo!) 
But in vain my tears I strew. 


MR, T. ALDRICH: 


Somewhere in some faked nature plac 
In Wonderland, in Nonsense Land, 

Two darkling shapes met face to face, 
And bade each other stand. 


* And who are you?” said each te each 
“Tell me your title, anyhow.” 

One said, “I am the Papal Bull,” 
“And I the Purple Cow.” 


MR. E, ALLAN POE: 


Open then I flung a shutter, 
And, with many a flirt and flutter, 
In there stepped a Purple Cow whi 
gayly tripped around my floor. 
Not the least obeisance made she, 
Not a moment stopped or stayed she, 
But with mien of chorus lady perched hes 
self above my door. 
On a dusty bust of Dante perched and sa 
above my door. 





You never will gleam and glow. 
But though not pleasing to the eye, 
There. little Cow, don’t ery. don’t ery 


LORD A. TENNYSON 


Ask me no more. A cow [ fain would see 
Of purple tint, like to a sun - soaked 
grape 
Of purple tint, like royal velvet cape— 
But such a creature I would never be— 
Ask me no more. 


MR. R. BROWNING: 


All that I know 
Of a certain Cow 
Is it can throw, 
Somewhere, somehow, 
Now a dart of red, 
Now a dart of blue 
(That makes purple, ‘tis said). 
| would fain see, too, 
This Cow that darkles the red and the blue! 


MR. J. KEATS: 





4 cow of purple is a joy forever. 

Its loveliness increases. I have never 

Seen this phenomenon. Yet ever keep And that Purple Cow unflitting 

\ brave lookout; lest I should be asleep Still is sitting—still is sitting 

When she comes by. For, though I would On that dusty bust of Dante just above 
not be one, my chamber door, 

I’ve oft imagined ’twould be joy to see one. And her horns have all the seeming 
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EDITOR’S DRAWER. 
Despair in my bosom is sighing, 
Hope’s star has sunk sadly to rest; 
Though cows of rare sorts I am buying, 
Not one breathes a balm to my breast. 


Of a demon’s that is screaming, 
And the are-light o’er her streaming 
asts her shadow on the floor. 

nd my soul from out that pool of Purpl 


Shadow on the floor, 
all be lifted Nevermore! 


LONGFELLOW 


MR. H. 
done, and the darkness 
the wing of night 


day is 
downward 


Falls from 
\s ballast is wafted 
From an air-ship in its flight. 





dream of a purple creature 
\Which is not as kine are now; 

\nd resembles cattle only 
As Cowper resembles a cow. 





Such cows have power to quiet 
Our restless thoughts and rude; 
hey come like the Benedictine 
That follows after food. 
MR. A. SWINBURNE: 
Oh, Cow of rare rapturous vision, 
Oh, purple, impalpable Cow, 
Do you browse in a Dream Field Elysian, 
Are you purpling pleasantly now? 
ty the side of wan waves do you languish 
Or in the lithe lush of the grove? 
While vainly I search in my anguish, 
of mauve! 


Oh, rapturous rose-crowned occasion, 
When I such a glory might see! 
But a cow of a purple persuasion 


I never would be. 


) Bovine 














Arithmetic 


Sentimental 
A new course in our girl’s colleges. 
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Where Ignorance is Bliss 

HEN the 
Asiatic 

round-the-world 

ahead to a 


fleet entered 
during the famous 
small cruiser was 
port upon official 
business the cruise Upon 
arrival the were invited to 
dine by a Chinese mandarin, and during the 


United 
waters 


States 


vovage, a 
sent Chinese 
connected with 


ship's oflicers 


meal one of the officers wished a second 
helping of a certain savory dish which he 
supposed was duck Not knowing a word 


of Chinese, he therefore extenced his empty 
plate, remarking with smiling approval: 

‘Quack! quack! quack!” 

But the oflicer’s appetite failed him sud 
denly, as his host, with a twinkle of slan 
Celestial eves shook his head with simple 
but horrifying respons¢ 


' ' ee 


Bow! wow wow 


His Preference 
{[VE-YEAR-OLD Bobbie went visiting 
with his mother, and unexpectedly re 

maining overnight, was obliged to wear his 
cousin Katie’s nightgown. The next morn 
ing he said, tearfully, “‘ Mamma, before I'll 
wear a girl’s nightie again, I'll sleep raw.” 


Cause For Joy 


“ HO gave the bride away?” 


“Her little brother. He stood up 
right in the middle of the ceremony and 
yelled, ‘Hurrah, Mary, you’ve got him at 
last!’ ” 
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The Purpose or Not the Purpose 
NEW member of 
bound to let his 


who w 
constituents kno 


( ongress 


that he was not sitting idle all day long 
shortly after the convening of the ext: 


session, made this ringing speech: 

ap Speaker: Have we laws, or have 
not laws? If we have laws, and they ar 
not observed, to what end were those law 
made?” And so saying he took his seat fe 
ing rather elated over his brilliant remar} 

“Mr. Speaker,” shouted one of the vet 
erans of the House, “did the honorable ge 
tleman who just spoke, speak to the purpos 
or not to the purpose ? If he did not spea 
to the purpose, to what purpose then did 


speak ?” d 


Equine Note e 


” HY don't you try to drive that hors oy 
without profanity?” ° 
“It wouldn’t do any good,” answered t 
eanal boatman. “It ain’t fair to the hors 
to ask it to start at its time of life to lear 
a lot of polite words.” 


More So 
A NEBRASKA man, lately returned fron 


a prolonged sojourn abroad, was hold 
ing forth to some friends in Lincoln witi 
respect to his experiences while travelling 
on the Continent, when he chanced to refer 
to “a stay in Holland and the Netherlands 


* Beg pardon, Hen 
ry, said some on 


“ but are not the terms 

















‘*Some of those pieces 


‘Holland’ and ‘th 
Netherlands’ synon\ 
mous ?” . 
“Of course!” hast 
ily responded Henry: 
“but you must know 
that Holland is th f 
more synonymous of You 
the two! ee 
You 
Giv 
rhe 
Descriptive Or 
An 
IVE - YEAR - OLD \n 
Dorothy had just Wi 
returned from her first 
visit to the city. One 
of the most interesting Yo 
things she had ther \ 
seen was an elevato1 Yo 
“An’ when I grow te 
up,” some days later Yo 
she was telling he Til 
sister, “I’m goin’ to Bu 
build a castle awful Ca 
PAI high, an’ ‘stead © On 
stairs, I’m goin’ to Wi 
have a up-an’-down FI 
must be lost! little house in it.” 
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\ppearances are Deceitful 





Ave Musca 


Ode to a House-Fly 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


HERE is no use talking, | You can try 

Like the courage of a Fly With the 
You can punch him on the snoot 
{nd he doesn’t give a hoot 


to frighten him 

torture-chamber grim; 

You can try to smoke him out, 

But he lingers still about; 

You can thunder awful threats, And instead of taking fright, 

Give him lunges, and onsets, Or of fading out of sight, 

That would scare a grenadier. He returns unto the fray 

Or a doughty cavalier, In a careless sort of way, 

And he still will sing his song And reclining on your chin 

And go buzzing straight along, He invites 

With no sign at all of fear, And 
Round your eat 


ereney caste eae 


his neighbors in, 
most imperturbably 
Gives a tea! 


— 


a aT ae 


You can chase him with a slat, [ have read of Bonaparte; 
Wh a pistol or a bat; Alexander, bold and smart; 
You can shoot, and jamm, and whack, | have read of Washington 
\s you speed along his track; And the brave deeds he has done; 
You can threaten him with death There was Julius Cesar, too; 
Till you fairly lose your breath ; Mr. Dewey : B. Boru; 
But in spite of all he flits There was brave old D’Artagnan 
Calmly on, and later sits With his musketeery clan 
(m the tip end of your nose, All were men who knew not dread, 
Without any sort of pose, But there were times when they fled. 
From his wing-tips to his feet, But the Fiy—his motto’s “ MI 

Of conceit. SED NON FLEA!” 
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Enterprise 
HAT the passion 
for exclusive news 

“stories” is by no 
means confined to the 
newspapers of the big 
cities was amusingly 
illustrated, not long 
ago, by an _ editorial 
notice in a country 
paper in Iowa. , 
“We were the first 
journal in the State.” 
ran this notice, “to 
announce,on the llth 
instant, the news of 
the destruction in Des 
Moines, by fire, of 
the mammoth paint 
ing establishment of 
Jenkins & Brothers 
We are now the first 
to inform our readers 
that the report was 
absolutely without 
foundation.” 





Welcome Assistance 


N old colored 

woman came into 
a Washington real 
estate office the othe 
day, and was recog 
nized as a tenant of a 
small house that had 
become much en 
hanced in value by 
reason of the building 
of the great new 
Union Station in that 








ETHEL (after her first auto ride). “Oh 
perfectly lovely. We went twice as far as possible in half the 


time it takes.” 


As She Heard It 


IVE-YEAR-OLD Helen has no greater joy 
than to have her father call her on the 
phone from his city office. 
The other day she came home from Sunday- 
school radiant. 
“Oh, wasn’t Jesus good!” she cried. 
“ About what?” queried her mother. 
“ Why, ‘cause, mamma, it tells in the new 
song what we're learning: 
“How He called little children 
Like lambs to the phone.’ 
Now, wasn’t that lovely of Him?” 
Correct 
UNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER (to quiet- 
looking boy at the foot of the class). “ in 
what condition was the patriarch Job at the 
end of his life?” 
“ Dead,” calmly replied the boy. 


neighborhood. 

“Look here, auntie, 
we are going to raise 
your rent this month,” 
the agent remarked, 
briskly. 

“Deed an Ah’s glad to hear dat, sah,” 
the old woman replied, ducking her head 
politely. “ Mighty glad, fo’ sho’, ‘case Ah 
des come in hyah terday ter tell yo’-all dat 
Ah couldn’t raise hit dis month!” 


mother, it was 


Quits 


LITTLE girl was in the habit of telling 
awful “stretchers.” Her auntie told 

her she could never believe her; and, to Warn 
her, related the tale of the boy who called 
“ Wolf, wolf!”- and how the wolf really did 
come one day and ate up all the sheep. 

“ Ate the sheep?” asked the child. 

ove” 

“ All of them?” 

* Yes, all of them,” said the auntie. 

“Well,” said the little one, “ I don’t be- 
lieve you, and you don’t believe me. So 
there!” 
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The Wedding Presents received 





by the Artist and his Bride 





A Long-Panter 


ARY, aged fourteen, was found one day 
by an older sister sobbing and crying. 

“What is the matter?’ she asked, with 
great concern. 

“Three boys have asked me to go to the 
dance to-night,” was the unexpected reply. 

“Well, my dear child, certainly that is 
not such a terrible misfortune.” 

“Yes, but I told the first one I would 
vo with him, and the last one was a 
ong-panter !” 


Had Something to Say 


N a Southern police court a colored boy 

was about to receive sentence for some 
petty offence. It was evidently his first 
time “up,” and he was not familiar with 
court usages. 

When the magistrate asked the usual 
question before pronouncing sentence he 
varied the form a little —carelessly, or 
perhaps as a relief to its monotony. 

“ Well, sir, have you anything to say?’ 

“Yes, sir,” stammered the frightened 
larky. 

*You have?” The evidence had been very 
strong against the culprit. “Speak up, 
then, and let us hear it.” 

Whereupon, to the amazement of his 
Honor, the lawyers, and all in court, the 
lad began to recite in a singsong voice: 


“ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day; 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the 
lea.” 


Unimportant 


N American whose business interests 

take him once a year to Russia tells 
of an interesting example of militarism in 
that country. 

The American was on one occasion walk 
ing in the streets of Moscow, when his at 
tention was attracted by a miniature riot, 
during which the swishing of a whip was 
not the least sound that came to his ears 
Kunning across the street, he found that a 
stocky man in a blouse was flat on the 
ground, stoutly resisting the efforts of two 
soldiers to set him on his feet. Also the 
\merican became aware of the presence be 
side him of an official in uniform who was 
watching the struggle—without excitement 
or interest, however. 

“ What’s the matter?” asked the Amer 
ican, in French, 

A shrug of the shoulders of the official 
was most impressive. “Nothing in par 
ticular.” said he. “Only a peasant turn 
ing volunteer.” 


Force of Habit 


“J WISH, Henry,” said the editor’s wife, 
“that you'd try not to be so absent- 
minded when we are dining out.” 

“Eh? What have I done now?” 

“Why, when the hostess asked you if 
you’d have some more pudding you replied 
that owing to the tremendous pressure on 
your space you were compelled to decline.” 
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The Judgment of Paris (France) 





The Dressmaker 


BY MARIE LOUISE TOMPKINS 


Bad dressmaker—now, when she comes 
You has to have good things to eat, 
Cause if you don’t she’ll go an’ tell 
"Most ev’rybody on your street 
Jus’ how you live! My ma says so. 
\n’ dinner-time when things seem queer 
| mus’n’t act all s’prised an’ say, 
* We don’t do so ‘cept when she’s here.” 


Soon as my ma ean find th’ chair 
Cause this one doesn’t set jus’ right) 
\n’ gets th’ curtains pulled some more, 
So’s there won't be too strong a light. 
W’y, then she thinks she feels a draught 
I run to get th’ little shawl 
She’s brought. If she don’t feel jus’ right 
W’y, she can’t dressmake you at all! 


Dressmaker ladies—they know lots 
‘At happens ’at your ma don’t know. 
‘Cept when their mouf’s all full of pins 
They talk an’ make th’ needle go. 
Th’ folks ’at lives nex’ door to us 
They haven’t got new clo’es this fall 
It’s jus’ some old fixed-over ones; 
She knows, ‘cause she dressmaked ‘um all. 


\n’ Fred Brown’s pa, when he comes home, 
Whips him,—I guess, *bout ev’ry night. 
It ain’t no way to bring him up, 
Th’ lady says—she knows what’s right 
Th’ way th’ girls run after our 
New minister—it’s jus’ a sin! 
She says, an’ “ folks is wonderin’ 
If Marthy Jones ‘ll rope him in.” 


I hanged tape-measures ’round my neck 
So’s I ean learn to dressmake too. 

But I ean’t make th’ scissors cut, 
‘Cause I forget you has to chew. 
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